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REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 
Delivered at the Dedication of the Palo Alto Battlefield 
May 8, 1993 


One hundred and forty seven years ago today, the first 
battle of the Mexican-American War was waged, setti in motion a 
history which fascinates us, and touches us, even today. Our 
very presence here today represente a victory of large 
pr rtione. While the Mexican-American War is principally noted 

n U.S. history books only in time lines of U.8. conflicts, thie 
conference has opened the door to a more complete knowledge of 
thie aspect of our mutual histories. On another level, today is 
a victory in another, more recent, battle in the long fought 
battle for recognition of thie very important chapter in Mexican- 
American history. Our — — today illustrates a legislative 
battle of considerable dimensions. 

In these days of budgetary constraints, funding any project 
is next to impossible, so the authorization and establishment of 
the Palo Alto Battlefield National Historic Site of Brownsville 
is indeed significant. We arrive here today by being as 
persistent and as stubborn as those who f t here so very long 
ago. This battlefield will be a unique addition to the United 
States National Parks System. Let me tell you why. 

It is the only historical site in the Parks System that 
commemorates the Mexican-American War. This rugged battlefield 
is the site of one of the only two battles of the Mexican- 
American War fought on American soil. The historical 
significance of this war was a defining one for the young nation 
of the United States, for the republic of Mexico, and for the 
descendants of both countries who populate our communities today. 
ae of the oversight of this conflict was instrumental in 
our legislative efforts to recognize this chapter of our 
histories. 

The Mexican-American has consistently been a major omission 
in U.S. history. This omission has a hidden cost. Because who 
we are is shaped by where we come from, it is fundamentally 
important for us to come together to examine those events which 

our history and set our feet on the path which leads us to 
the dedication of this battlefield. The bottom line is this: it 
is not the battlefield which brings us together today, rather it 
is the new era of cooperation which exists between the United 
States and Mexico. 

Since the days when our ancestors met on this battlefield,we 
have grown together as flowers upon their graves. The cultures 
and traditions of Mexico and the United States are intermingled 
not by design, but by fate and circumstance. We have grown up 
together as family. We have come to understand that our futures 
are interwoven and that we share an economic and cultural bound. 
The most important element of this shared bond is, of course, the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). The spirit of the 








Free Trade Agreement has brought about 4 mutual frankness, and a 
new-found respect for one another. 

The omission of the Mexican-American in U.S. history has 
prevented generations of Mexicans and Americans from learning how 
our ee me has evolved. The spirit of ——2 
generated by thie unique conference takes a * step in 
establishing a more ry history of our dual — 
This conference is 4 un way to document our extensive family 
tree. 

The battles of the Mexican-American War, and ite eventual 
conclusion, dramatically influences the he —~ republic of the 
United States on a number of levels; mil ly, economically, 
and socially. Militarily, the West Point Cadets tested here 
would eventually late the highest ranke of the military 
leadership of both the Union and the ym a | in the Civil War 
not twenty years later. The sheer military skills of the young 
American officers who first fought here, may have been just the 
precise instrument which prolonged the Civil War in the United 
States. Interestingly enough, three future Presidents met on 
this battlefield: General Zachary Taylor, later the twelfth U.S. 
President; Mexican Commander, General Mariano Arista, later a 
Mexican President; and Lieutenant Ulysses S&S. Grant, later the 
Union forces Commander, and eventually U.S. President. 

On a social level, the battle of Palo Alto produced 4 number 
of firsts, some of which would influence the fields of medicine 
and journalism forever. It was here that medics first introduced 
ether for use as an anesthetic. For the first time, military 
engagements were reported by telegraph, enabling the chain of 
command to make timely and strategic decisions. The world’s 
first war correspondent, George Wilkins Kendall, began his career 
at the Battle of Palo Alto. Peter Jennings, he was not; but 
George Kendell was the forerunner o. the modern news 
correspondent. 

All across the Southwest, our mutual histories and customs 
are mingled--and R are evident in our daily lives. Our 
commonalities are evident in the food we eat, the music we 
prefer, and the dual languages we speak. 

Economically, the outcome of the war immediately benefitted 
the United States with the addition of the Southwest to the 
nation’s territory. The Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo in 18648 was 
a special turning point in the —— of the U.S. This frontier 
significantly impacted the debate raging in the U.S. over the 
fundamental question of slavery. The rugged western frontier 
provided a new stage for those who wanted to begin again; and 
many did just that in a land that demanded tremendous strength 
and resilience from those who occupied her. 

The fortitude demanded of those who inhabited the West then 
may have permanently imprinted itself on the psyche of Americans 
who still inhabit the West. A migration of U.S. citizens to the 
rugged West joined the existing Mexican population--who had just 
become U.S. citizens--making the American Southwest the most 
flavorful melting pot west of the Mississippi. This cultural 
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blending produced some of the most enduring legacies of the 
American weet: the rodeo, the rodeo; and the vaquero, the cowboy. 

Today, our economic fortunes are profoundly bound together. 
The Free Trade Agreement has the potential of making North 
America the largest, most prolific, most prosperous, and most 
efficient trading sone in the world. Despite the Mexican 
reversal at Palo Alto, it was a Mexican who first advocated the 
commemoration of the site we dedicate today. So it ise that 
adversaries become friends and allies. I wonder if our ancestors 
could have possibly foreseen the profound bonding between our 
countries. 

I believe that it is absolutely essential for free 
countries, who share much more than a border, examine the history 
of this conflict, and thus build a more complete knowledge of how 
we can work to the mutual benefit of one another today. The 
establishment of this site provides all of us with the 
opportunity to examine the changes wrought by thie conflict, ina 
way that honors those who bore the duty of battle. 

The collaborative venture of this conference is a positive 
beginning to understand the differences of our past and the 
similarities of our future. I commend the historians, scholars 
and anthropologists who have given of their time and energy to 
supplement our education of the history of the Mexican-American 
War, and the consequences for both nations. The dedication of 
this battlefield can be the basis upon which we, the descendants 
of those who fought and died here, can continue the process of 
learning and understanding our mutual —y -4 

Soldiers fight for their homes, for their families, and for 
their way of life. That is who fought and died here, on this 
noble battlefield. Men and boys who loved their families, their 
homes and their way of life died here, in a cause they 411 
considered of the highest priority. Let us acknowledge their 
service and their sacrifice today, as we dedicate this worthy 
battlefield. 

We would, however, be remiss if we simply dedicated a 
battlefield and went on our way. We must dedicate ourselves to 
learning much more about our history, so that we will know more 
about ourselves. When we are secure in the knowledge of 
ourselves and the history of our countries, we will be better 
equipped to move confidently into the next century. The security 
that comes from this knowledge will make us better helpmates for 
one another as we move forward economically, socially, and 
politically. Let us leave this place dedicated to that ideal 
working together to ensure understanding, and to avoid conflict 
in the future. Thank you. 
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BREVES NOTAS DE REFLEXION SOBRE LA PRIMERA 
CONFERENCIA DE PALO ALTO 


En mayo de 1993, el Servicio de Parques Nacionales/National 
Park Service (NPS) de los Estados Unidos coordiné la Primera 
Conferencia de Palo Alto como parte de las Ceremonias de 
DedicaciOn del Campo de la Batalla de Palo Alto. £1 evento 
atraj6 un grupo interdisiplinario que en diferentes sesiones 

» rescaté, narré y analiz6 el mas importante y 
controvertido conflicto de los dos vecinos: la guerra de México y 
Fetados Unidos (1646-1848). Con diferentes voces y enfoques 
especialistas consagrados, administradores, e historiadores y 
——— locales contribuyeron a presentar un debate 
nr ae Se inicié un dial internacional, que, m4s all& 
de visiones y concepciones esterotipadas, subrayaron y 
contextualizaron la importancia o significado de los diferentes 
actores y eventos. Un nuevo foro donde unos académicos se 
conocieron, otros se reconocieron pero donde, sobre todo, se dié 
la oportunidad de compartir, estimular y retar el conocimiento 
del pasado. 

Estos p4rrafos incluyen breves refilexiones sobre los 
participantes, los temas y las ideas principales 2 en las 
mesas de an&lisis y tambien informalmente, propusieron nuevas 
acciones y rumbos en la investigacién y el quehacer intelectual- 
académico para este periodo histérico. 


Acerca de los Participantes 


La diversidad del grupo enlazé presentaciones de 
historiadores especialistas con una larga trayectoria y 
experiencia profesional--unos, en el pasado c ionial de la 

i6én, hoy fronteriza; otros, en la guerra México-Estados 
Unidos, y, otros mAs, en la definicién de frontera--con 
estudiantes de posgrado o recién egresados que inician sus 
pininos, con profesionistas de disciplinas varias, con escritores 
locales, y con amantes de la historia. La heterogeneidad de los 
participantes al mismo tiempo que enriqueci6é el debate y la 
experiencia colectiva, mostr6é niveles y temas en el an&lisis que 
polarizaron la atencién y el interés en el evento. 


Conforme el objetivo propuesto por los organizadores, el 
tema general fue identificar y puntualizar la importancia 
histérica de la guerra México-Estados Unidos para ambos paises. 
Sin embargo, la persistencia de la pluralidad, diversas 4reas de 
especialidad y diferentes niveles, definieron ios tépicos, su 
complejidad y la organizacién de los mismos. Asi, las 
presentaciones oscilaron desde presentaciones formales hasta 
re es y reflexiones sobre: a) perspectivas nacionales--desde 

paises--en la historia politica, diplom&tica y militar; b) 
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historia social y regional en la ahora frontera oriente México- 
Estados Unidos; y c) percepciones, en las comunidades locales en 
el delta riobravense, del impacto de la guerra. Adem&s, conforme 
a los intereses particulares del NPS--y el Parque Nacional de 
Palo Alto--en cada sesién se mantuvé presente también, d) la 
importancia, definici6én y planeacién de un parque nacional. 


Retos 


Todos los participantes recibieron o aportaron algtn reto: 
individual y/o institucionalmente; para los académicos, éstos 
pudieran sintetizarse en profundizar en la investigaci6n, 
estimular nuevos estudios y promover su difusién. Durante el 
evento fue clara la necesidad de di&logo entre los diferentes 
niveles representados. Es decir, difundir y acercar el 
conocimento existente en sus trabajos especializados en un 
lenguaje fluido, accesible a los no doctos. Qued6é manifiesta la 
ventaja de los trabajos colectivos y la necesidad que existe, 
sobre todo, en la frontera de trabajos generales, sintesis en las 
diferentes 4reas que incluyan perspectivas de ambos paises. 

Igualmente qued6é el reto de incorporar nuevos enfoques y 
perspectivas (i.e., regional, de genero). Y la urgencia del 
an4lisis de la historia social que rescate las pavticularidades 
las sociedades y culturas que se encontraro). influyeron, 
chocaron y se fragmentaron con la presencia y acercamiento de 
mexicanos y americanos en la regién. 


Otros Beneficios 


La Conferencia de Palo Alto permiti6é también la 
identificaci6n y el acercamiento a archivos locales, colecciones 
privadas y periédicos en el espacio fisico y sobre las batallas 
que justificaron la guerra México-Estados Unidos. Un 
acercamiento informal entre los participantes identificéd 
intereses comunes en la investigacién y reconocer las 
limitaciones actuales. Sugirieron nuevos rumbos, se evidencié la 
preocupaci6én por recuperar lo descuidado hasta ahora y la 
importancia de conservar y apoyar el nuevo espacio que este foro 
creé. 


Comentarios Finales 


En efecto, a medida que se desarrollaron las sesiones de la 
Conferencia de Palo Alto, fue obvio que se estrenaba un nuevo 
foro de an&lisis que paradéjicamente--en relacién a la batalla en 
discusién--sentar& las bases que cimentaran un lugar de 
encuentros, debates y difusién de un pasado que habla de tiempos 
idos, de ejércitos y guerrillas, de dudas y de orgullos, de 
voluntarios y traidores, de triunfos y amarguras, de hostilidades 
y camaraderia, de la riqueza de un pasado que fortalece la 
herencia cultural de los dos paises. 








Es importante notar que 4 pesar de los estimulantes 
resultados de la conferencia surgieron algunos huecos que se 
quedan como tarea para el futuro. Como siempre pasa en este tipo 
de eventos, la ausencia de trabajos escritos o entregados antes 
de las reuniones impidié un conocimiento previo del material, la 
ventaja de una discusién mas amplia o aprovechar al mAximo la 
experiencia de los especialistas. Sobresalié el interés en 
buscar y promover la continuidad del evento. Que no quede como 
un encuentro de coleccién, Onico y en el olvido. 

Asimismo resulta claro que en el primer avance, fuera de los 
principales intereses o avenidas de la investigacién académica 
quedaron las especificidades regionales. También quedaron fuera 
los an&lisis econémicos y el peso, a nivel local, de la 
experiencia histérica donde la guerra México-Estados Unidos fue 
una experiencia dolorosa en la que México llevé la peor parte y 
la huella queda en el reclamo de los historiadores y los archivos 
locales. 

Resulta curioso que los enfoques se concentraron en el 
conflicto y que ningGn an4lisis consider6é relaciones familiares, 
los hogares bi-culturales, las familias y posesiones que la 
guerra uni6é y dividié. Los trabajos fueron m4s bien generales 
donde tampoco se incluyeron los lazos de amistad, los intereses 
econémicos externos y las fortunas que se colapsaron o 
extendieron. Tampoco asistieron los patrones culturales, ni el 
impacto de la presencia del ejército americano que se mantuvé 
estacionado, controlando la regién por un periodo de casi dos 
afios; ni se consideraron las estructuras informales de poder que 
cortan y van, al igual que las relaciones antes mencionadas, mAs 
all4& de la ideologia politica, de las lealtades nacionalistas, de 
las periodizaciones. 

Por otra parte es cierto que la relacién México-Estados 
Unidos est& de moda, en el centro de debates internacionales; mas 
las conmemoraciones de Palo Alto han sido un trago amargo para 
los mexicanos e influyeron en las respuestas a la Conferencia. 

No es posible ignorarlo porque pudiera perderse la importancia de 
un espacio y un evento que sentaron el primer peldafio para que 
los especialistas en el significado histérico de la guerra 
Mexico-Estados Unidos compartieran, analizaran y profundizaran en 
ambas perspectivas. 

La coincidencia temporal entre las ceremonias de Dedicacién 
del Campo de Batalla de Palo Alto y la Conferencia dié lugar a un 
primer asombro seguido de escepticismo y voco a poco la reflexién 
di6éd paso al contexto del presente siglo que ha acrcado a las dos 
naciones; y en la Gltima década, nuevos eventos, intereses y 
nuevas administraciones redefinieron sus relaciones y se preveen 
cambios m4s profundos; y entonces se afianz6é la certidumbre, la 
necesidad de recuperar, conocer y difundir la versi6én y la 
perspectiva propia. 

Porque es cierto que las conmemoraciones pretenden unir a 
partir de una herencia comin mas los hechos histéricos que 
revivié la Conferencia de Palo Alto hablan de un pasado comin, 
pero uno que resalta nuestras diferencias. Pues en medio de 
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ellas, en el centro, destaca la querra México-Estados Unidos y el 
impacto que tuvo en el desarrollo de ambos paises. Fue evidente 
que necesitamos rescatar nuestra historia con el propésito de 
presentar una visi6én mas completa: revalorar las experiencias 
compartidas, la importancia del conocimiento de las raices, de 
los resentimientos, de los encuentros y coincidencias, de las 
visiones esterotipadas que plagan y marcan la enterrelaci6én. 

Y las dos perspectivas--la de México y la estadounidense--~- 
deben buscar y encontrar la participacién real de todos los 
actores, desde las figuras politicas y los ejércitos hasta los 
guerrilieros mexicanos nortefios que frenaban y atemorizaban las 
fuerzas americanas; los soldados voluntarios del norte que 
regresaron 4 quedarse a estas tierras y las marcas que ia guerra 
dejé en la memoria de ambos pueblos. En este contexto, el 
espacio que se abrié para discutirlas, alcanza gran relevancia, 
permite profundizar en el didlago, buscar respuestas y conjurar 
los mitos. 

La Conferencia de Palo Alto que por definici6én parte de una 
ruptura entre México y Estados Unidos se convirti6é en un lugar de 
encuentro, un foro fructifero y coincidieron las ideas: la 
riqueza de ambas historias y la necesidad de profundizar en 
ellas, la importancia de difundir el conocimiento compartido, 
editar las memorias; y quiz4s, zgpor qué no apoyar los objetivos 
previstos y enriquecerlas con publicaciones periéddicas, cuadernos 
de trabajo y/o compilaciones que nos mantengan al dia con el 
estado del arte en la literatura y estimulen nuevas 
investigaciones? Por qué no incluir como participantes activos 
a los centros de estudios superiocres regionales, una membresia y 
un comité directivo, es decir, por qué no institucionalizar la 
Conferencia? 

Un mejor entendimiento de las relaciones México-Americanas 
del hoy y el mafiana surgir& de un conocimiento m4s profundo del 
pasado compartido, de la historia politica pero también de 
eventos particulares, de las influencias culturales, de los 
cambios y lo que persiste y cobijar& a todos aquellos personajes 
que le dieron forma a nuestra herencia, que en efecto, es comin. 
Un pasado que no es ;osible cambiar pero que tampoco debe 
ignorarse sino indagarse, apropiarlo, reconocer las diferencias y 
entre las huellas de la historia atisbar las im&genes del futuro 
y fortalecer la afirmacién de lo nuestro. 


Alma Yolanda Guerrero-miller 
CIMTA 

Matamoros, Tamaulipas, México 
Junio de 1993. 





BRIEF WOTES REFLECTING ON THE FIRST PALO ALTO CONFERENCE 


in May of 1995, the National Park Service of the United 
States coordinated the Firet Palo Alte International Conference 
ae part of the Dedication Ceremonies of the Palo Alte 
Battlefield. The event attracted an interdiseciplinary group 
whieh opvens different meetings remembered —*2 narrated, 
and analysed the most important and extensive diecuseed 
eonfiiet between the two nei 6: the war Mexico and 
the United States (ieae=anea) With different perepectives and 
foouses, dedicated epeciaili« adminietratore, and local 
hieteriane and . contributed to «a enrioni 
discussion. An i tional dialogue wae initiated tha 
surpassing stenessepes vielone and misconceptions, under lined and 
gave context to importance or eignificance of the different 
people and ——— Moet i ntly, the new forum--where some 
echolare knew each other othere met~-gave an opportunity te 
— 2 to etimulate, and to challenge our knowledge of the past. 


wg y fe brief reflections on the 
mm. 1, and the main ideas that, in formal 


analyeie and in informal discussions, new actions and 
directione in historical research for intellectual /acadenmic 
community involved in thie period of history. 


About the Participants 


‘e diversity interwove presentations of specialized 
———— with exhauetive knowledge and professional exper ience- 


“some on the colonial history of the borderlands; others in the 
hie of the Mexican-American War; and etill others in the 
definition of the border--with presentations of “graduate 
etudente, or those who have yoy yy — ir - 


graduate work and are taking their firet etepe ae professional 
historiane, with those of professionals from various 1 
local writers, and lovers of history. While it enriched 
discussions and collective experience, the heterogeneity of the 
ow Meee we rnd upon analysis, exhibited differing lence, 
understanding — of iesues that polarized attention 
— pro yy 


The general theme, in conformance with the objective of the 
——— wae to identify and delineate the historic importance 
Mexican-American War for both countries. However, the 
— — of the conference wee ry deriving 
principally from diverse epecialty areas and the wide r in 
experience and academic training, defined the topics, their 





‘Translated from Spanish by Thomas 8. Carrol). 
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complexity, and their organisation, Thue, the presentations 

ra from formal presentations to reporte and thoughte on: (4) 
national per eee of both countries on political, diplomatic, 
and military **1 (b) eecial and regional history of what is 
now the eae : on of the United States-Mexico ri; and 
(e) the iene, in the local communities of the Ric irave 
Delta, of the war’'e impacte. in addition, according to the more 
epecific interests of National Park Service for the newly 
created Palo Alto battlefield National Historic Bite, the 
importance, definition, and planning neede of 4 national park 
were discussed in each session. 


Chaiienges 


All the participante received or contributed challenges 
related to our current estate of knowledge or our perceptions, 
individually and/or inetitutionally: academicians were able to 
synthesize, through —— research; to stimulate new etudies; 
and to promote dissemination. During the event, the need wae 
Clear for dialogue between the participante and institutions 
represented due to their different backgrounds, interests, and 
knowledge. Thies ie to say, it ie important for echolare to 
effectively communicate with non-epecialiete in a fluent language 
that ie retood ail. The advan of collective taeke wae 
evident~-above 411 elee--in the difficult challenges r nted 
by general worke that require synthesise of various disciplines 
and the i ation of the perepectives of both nations. 

Similariy, the challenge remains of incorporati 


focuses yf repectives (i.e., regional, gender) wy A the 
—8 and analyse the social history of the region in 

r to identi y and rve the data, societies, and cultures 
that found themselves influenced, embattled, and fragmented by 
the new social environmente created by both Mexicans and 
Americane living in the borderlande. 


Other Benefits 


The Palo Alto Conference permitted the identification of, 
and access to, local archives, ivate collections, and 
riodicale on the sites and battles of the Mexican-American War. 
informal and close relationship the participants led to 
the identification of common interests in research and the 
recognition of the current barriers to research. Wew avenues of 
research were suggested; a preoccupation was evident to 
recuperate what had been ignored until now and to conserve and 
support the new space that this forum created. 


Final Comments 
In effect, in consonance with the progression of the 
sessions of the Palo Alto Conference, it became obvious that «a 
new, analytical forum was premiering that paradoxically--in 
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relation te the battle being discuseed=-wae laying the 
foundations that would formulate a place of encounters, 
discussions, and dissemination of 4 past that epeake of times 
gone, Of armies and querrililas, of doubte and prides, of 
volunteere and traitore, of triumphe and bitterness, of 
hostilities and camaraderie, and of the richness of 4 past which 
etr the cultural heritege of the two countries, 

t if important te note that in aepite of the etimulati 
resulte of the conference, some gape resulted and these are left 
ae teaeke for the future. Ae always agueens in thie Ae 
event, the lack of re written or delivered before 
meet inge 79 a 9 or knowledge of the materiale, the 
advantage of wider discussion, or the tunity to take maximus 
advantage of the experience of the epecialiete. The interest in 
seeking and promoting the continuation of the event wae 
outetanding. It should not be left ae a unique, forgotten 
artifact. 

Likewiee, it ise clear in thie firet etep that regional 
specialties remained outeide of the ———_ intereste or 
avenues of academic research. Also remain untouched were 
economic analysis and the trauma at the local level of the 
historic rience, where the Mexican-American War was a painful 
experience in which Mexico euffered the most~<-the scar remainge in 
the reclamatione of local historians and in archival materiale. 

It ie curious that the focuses concentrated on the conflict 
iteelf and no analysis considered family relationships, bi- 
cultural homes, or the families and possessions which the war 
united and divided. The worke were usually general in nature and 
did not include friendship ties, external economic interests, nor 
fortunes that were won or lost. Weither were the cultural 
patterns presented; nor the impact of the presence of the 
American army which remained and occupied the region for a period 
of almost two years; nor did it consider the informal structures 
of power that cut through and transcended, as do the above 
referenced relationships, political ideology and national 
loyalties. 

Another matter ie that it is certain that relations between 
Mexico and the United States are in vogue, in the center of 
international discussions; the commemoration of Palo Alto has 
been a bitter drink for Mexicans and wae influential in the 

to the conference. It is not possible to ignore this 
because one might lose the importance of 4 space and an event 
that marked the first step for ialiste in the historical 
significance of the Mexican-American War that they shared, 
analyzed, and studied in depth from the perspectives of both 
nations. 

For Mexicans, the temporal coincidence between the 
Dedication Ceremonies of the Palo Alto Battlefield National 
Historic Site and the Conference gave ose firet to surprise 
followed by skepticiem and, little by little, reflection gave way 
to the context of the present century that has drawn both nations 
closer together; and during the last decade, new events, new 
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interests, and new adminietratione redefined their relationships 
and even deeper changes are foreseen; and then the certainty 
strengthened, the need to recover, to know, and to diffuse their 
own version and pevepestines. 
It ie certain t the commemoration intended to unite based 
& common heritage, in addition to the historic evente that 
Palo Alto Conference revisited that epeak of 4 common past~~ 
but one that brings out our differences. in the middle of our 
differences in the center, loome the Mexican-American War and 
the i it had on the development of both countries. It wae 
evident that we need to redeem our history with the proposition 
of presenting « more lete vieion: to reevaluate the shared 
experiences and to know i tance of the roote, the 
resentments, the encountere, happeninge, and the stereotyped 
— > that ol Hy and mark the interrelationehip. 
perepectivee~-that of Mexico and the United 
— A search and find the true participation of 411 the 
main characters and forces, from the political fi and armies 
to the Mexican northern querrillae that slowed and terrorized the 
American forces, the volunteer soldiere from the north that 
returned to remain on these lands, and the marke that the war 
left in the memory of both les. In thie context, the space 
that opened to discuss these achieves great relevance: it 
permite penetrating dialogue, searches for anewers, and avoids 


The Palo Alto Conference, that by definition ie part of «a 
rupture between Mexico and the United States, was converted into 
@ meeting place, « fruitful forum where ideas coincided: the 
ge M ° — histories and the necessity to et them in 


—A8 noe of epreading the shared know) , to 
teh - 4 aries and records; and --why not?--to 


basis vith. ivectlcen’ cous nenaheche enlier euslintion a 

basie with publications, work notebooks, and/or compilations that 
ue current with state-of-the-art literature and 

stimule “eee SS Why not include the ye gr etudy 

centere as active ww oy creating a greet A 

directive committee; in r words, why not inetit lonalise the 

conference? 

A better understanding of Mexican-American relations of 
today and tomorrow will result from a sore profound knowledge of 
the past we share, of the political history, but aleo of 
oes events, of cultural influences, of the n and of 

**8 and will include a1) those individuals ve 
our heritege, which is in fact & common one. A that 
Ge not possible to change should not be ignored either, 
rather needs to be investigated and remembered, acknowledging the 
differences, and within the roote of hi to ecrutinize the 
images of the future and strengthen the affirmation of what is 
oure. 





Alma Yolanda Guerrero-milier 
CIMTA 

Matamoros, Tamaulipes, México 
June 196) 
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BRIEF REMARKS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT 


In these brief notes, I would like to acknowledge my sincere 
appreciation to Alma Yolanda Guerrero-miller for her discerning 
and evocative ineighte into the significance and potential of the 
firet Palo Alto Conference. I tt | support her views and 
feel that they express the overall feelings of most if not all of 
the conferees. 

It wae indeed an honor for the Palo Alto Battlefield 
National Historic Site and the National Park Service, in 
conjunction with the University of Texas at Brownsville; the 
Instituto Tecnolégico de Matamoros; the City of Brownsville; the 
City of H. Matamoros; the Sociedad Tamaulipeca de Historia, 
Geografia, y Eetadistica; the Historic Brownsville Museum, the 
Museo Casa Mata, the Browneville Convention and Visitors Bureau, 
the Palo Alto National Park Committee; and many others to host 
thie firet international gathering. The conference would not 
have been the success it proved to be without thie assistance, 
and that of Sylvia Komateu of KERA-TV and the distinguished panel 
of scholars attending the conference who are assisting Sylvia in 
the production of a major documentary on the Mexican-American 
War. 

The University of Texas at Brownsville, in coordination with 
other co-sponsors from Mexico and the United States, is hosting 
the second International Palo Alto Conference on February 11 and 
12, 1994. The site for the 1995 Conference has not yet been 
designated but the wish of the conferees to meet in Mexico was 
evident; a preliminary invitation to host a conference in 
Monterrey was graciously extended by the Universidad Auténoma de 
Nuevo Leon. 

This conference is important in opening the “new space" and 
dialogue that is central to the international purposes for this 
unique new unit of the National Park System: 


In order to preserve for the education, benefit, and 
inspiration of present and future generations the nationally 
significant site of the first battle of the Mexican-American 
War, and to provide for its interpretation in such manner as 
to portray the battle and the Mexican-American War and its 
related political, diplomatic, military, and social causes 
and consequences, there is hereby established the Palo Alto 
Battlefield National Historic Site ... 


In furtherance of the purposes of this Act, the Secretary is 
authorized to enter into cooperative agreements with the 
United States of Mexico ... and with other owners of 
Mexican-American War properties within the United States of 
America for the purposes of conducting joint research and 
interpretive planning for the historic site and related 
Mexican-American War sites. Interpretive information and 
programs shall reflect historical data and perspectives of 
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both countries and the series of evente associated with the 
Mexican-American War. 
(Palo Alto Battlefield National Historic Site Act, 1992) 


The central theme of the Palo Alto Battlefield National 
Hietoric Site ie aleo referred to in the National Park Service’s 
1982 
that was submitted to Congress in 19863: 


It (the Palo Alto Battlefield National Historic Site) is at 
once, a point of departure and a point of arrival. As a 
point of departure, the Battle of Palo Alto represente a 
rupture of relationships between two neighboring countries 
that hae not yet healed. As a point of arrival, the 
commemoration of the Battle of Palo Alto serves as a 
reminder that ce, unity, and » stherhood--not war--ise the 
heritage for ich the Americas must etrive. 


Again, I would like to thank the many individuale--such ase 
Alma Yolanda Guerrero-miller--whose generosity, openness, 
knowledge, and involvement are critically important in helping to 
quide the National Park Service in the management and development 
of thie national historic site for the benefit of both Mexico and 
the United States. 


Thomas B. Carroll, Superintendent 
Palo Alto Battlefield NHS 
Browneville, Texas, United States 
September 1993 








EDITOR'S NOTE 


What followe are the edited tranecripte of the Firet Annual 
Palo Alto Conference held in Browneville, Texas on May 6-9, 1995, 
I have taken some liberties in editi the conference 
tranecripte, but in doing eo I wae guided by two overridi 
objectives. On the one hand, I wanted to produce 4 readable and 
informative text. To that end I’ve omitted redundancies and non- 
pertinent interjections that are common in the discourse of even 
some of the most experienced public speakers. I've refrained 
from including any editorial remarke and I’ve aleo excluded ali 
audience reactions such as laughter, which, by the way occurred 
rather frequently. On the other hand, my primary goal wae to let 
each speaker epeak for hie or hereelf. Therefore, the 
presentations stand faithfully enough ase they were presented. 

A word of thanke goes to Dr. Joseph P. Sanches, Director of 
the Spanish Colonial Research Center (SCRC), and hie etaff who 
assieted greatly in the production of these transcripte. 
Pacifica Casares of the SCRC spent untold hours transcribing the 
proceedings from audio tapes to word ned and scRCere Jerry 
Gurulé, Jerome Branche, and Julia Othick helped in editing the 
Spanish presentations. 


Aaron P. Mahr Yafhier 





THE PALO ALTO TRANSCRIPTS 


(friday, May 7, 1993: Morning session) 

DR. V ZAVALETA: Good Morning. Continuing into the 
afternoon and throughout our conference we need to keep time on 
task @o let’s get started with this. Let me welcome you thie 
morning to hopefully, what will become the First Annual Palo Alto 
Battlefield Conference. I want to welcome you. My name is Tony 
Zavaleta. I've passed out a yellow sheet of paper which hae the 
names and the titles of the presentations for this morning’s 
session * Dr. Sanches will be working this afternoon. I'm 
on the faculty of the University of Texas at Brownsville and 
currently the dean of the College of Liberal Arte, in partnership 
with Texas Southmost College. 

So, on behalf of the National Park Service, the city of 
Brownsville, the various historic organizations in the city of 
Browneville, Cameron County, the estate of Texas, and Texas 
Southmost wo 9 I want to take just a brief moment to welcome 
you 411 here and to tell you how wonderfully pleased we are that 
on euch short notice you were able to come. Many of you are 
giving final exams, port as you sit here you have somebody 
back at your university giving an exam for you. We're so very, 
very pleased that thie thing has come together. We have to thank 
Tom Carroll, with the National Park Service, for all of the work 
that he’s done in addition to all the fine folke from 
Browneville. 

With no further adieu, I would like to introduce the 
honorable Pat Ahumada, the mayor of the city of Brownsville, who 
will welcome you to our community. Mayor Ahumada. 


PATRICIO AHUMADA: Thank you, Doctor Zavaleta. We, at the city 
of Brownsville welcome you to our community. I believe 
Browneville’s very unique and I think that you will come to agree 
with me. I want to thank the Historical Brownsville Museum for 
playing a big part in making this possible. I also want to thank 
Texas Parke and Wildlife, the University of Texas at Brownsville, 
and TSC, the Brownsville Convention Visitor’s Bureau--which 
our city to let other people know how unique Brownsville 
6, and the Palo Alto Committee that has worked so hard for such 
& long time to make thie a reality. I would also like to pay 
ial thanke to KERA-TV and Sylvia Komatzu for bringing her 
distinguished scholars to our city and participating in this 
event. 

I was talking with a couple of gentlemen, and I was asking 
them if they knew ish. One of them told me, "Well, I am 
certified to teach it, but I forgot it a little bit because I 
don’t practice it." I’m going to tell you a little bit of a joke 





while you're here and I hope that you will appreciate it. It’s a 
bilingual joke, eo I think you will see the humor in it. 

There was thie mouse that was * thie cat all the time 
and the cat got frustrated and tried to figure how he could 
capture this mouse and, in thie particular time, the mouse ran 
into the cubbyhole and the mouse and the cat were in a Mexican 
standoff. So, after awhile the mouse said, "Well, the cat’s 
bound to get tired and leave," and the cat started thinking, 
"Well, maybe I need to go and try again." Then, it finally 
dawned on the cat to be creative and all of a sudden there was 
some barking and the mouse said, "Well, I got it made now. Now 
the cat’s on the run." So, he comes very bravely out of this 
cubbyhole and before he knew it, the mouse was captured and the 
mouse was looking all the way around trying to find the dog, his 
savior. He couldn’t find it and as the cat was about to eat him, 
the mouse asked the cat, "May I ask you one question before you 
eat me?" and the cat — +f "Sure, I can grant you that." He 
says, “Where is the dog?" and the cat responds to him, "In this 
day and age, you have to be bilingual to survive." It’s very 
true and it’s becoming more true with the free trade agreement 
and the focus that has been placed on our city. 

But let me tell you, here in Brownsville we feel that we are 
very unique. I think that a lot of people find, when they come 
here, how unique Brownsville and it’s culture, history, and it’s 
geographical ee are. What we’re seeing here now is a 
closeness and understanding between our neighbors. I know that 
—* was a time when there was divisiveness and now there is 
unity. 

We work very well with our neighbors. We promote goodwill 
and better understanding together. We work together to bring 
economic growth for our region because we are so co-dependent. 
Once we were divided, but now our roots are so integrated that 
there is no way that we could be divisive again. I think that’s 
because we learned from our past that we need to work together 
and promote peace and goodwill. 

I will take the liberty to apologize that the mayor of 
Matamoros is not here. The secretary of the Department of the 
Environment and the governor of Tamaulipas were here last night 
and I was with them. The mayor asked me to apologize for him, 
and I know he feels the same way as I do because we work very 
closely. What we do affects each other. So we must never forget 
that as we try to build a better relationship. We must learn 
from the past. 

I know this project has been an undertaking since 1970, but 
this administration was committed to making it happen and 
s rted the efforts of those who started it. We’re finally 
seeing it become a reality and it’s taken the support of people 
such as yourselves, Texas Parks and Wildlife, and the citizens of 
Brownsville. We thank you for making it possible. Congressman 
Ortiz was very instrumental in giving it the support and the 
teeth to get the resources to do it. So, on behalf of the 





citizens and thie administration, let me express the significance 
and the importance this national park will have for Brownsville. 

I believe preserving our history is preserving our identity. 
We cannot forget where we came from and we must learn from the 
past, as I stated earlier. I believe Brownsville-Matamoros is a 
prime example to the world of what two cities on the border can 
do in cooperation and in goodwill to promote peace. Our two 
cities are so committed. It’s just a great feeling when you come 
here and vieit. When you cross the border, you feel the same 
atmosphere; the people of Matamoros are 6o willing to give of 
themselves, to make the visitors welcome, to make you feel at 
home. One of the favorite expressions we have is, "mi casa es tu 
casa," . home is your home," and that’s how we try to make 
you, the visitors, feel when you come here. This example of how 
two communities can work together, can be discouraging for those 
who are trying to undermine the free trade agreement. You can 
see that free trade already exists and has existed because our 
two cities have been so dependent upon each other. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of the city, once more I 
would like to thank you for coming. I would like to ask you to 
come back again. When you have more time, I hope that you will 
explore. I know that you have a hectic agenda, but if you get 
the opportunity, bring tt family and I know that you will enjoy 
your stay here. Brownsville’s very unique and we appreciate you 
coming. Thank you. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you very much mayor. This morning we’re 
also very honored to have three members present from the Texas 


Southmost College Board of Trustees along with the executive 
director of Texas Southmost College who also represents the 
University of Texas. I would like to call Mrs. Mary Rose 
Cérden':s, the chairperson of the board of Texas Southmost 
College, on behalf of the college and the university, to say a 
r+ od words because they are tri-sponsoring the conference. Mrs. 
C4rden:..;. 


MARY ROSE CARDENAS: Thank you Doctor Zavaleta and, again, I’d 
like to welcome you on behalf of the trustees of Texas Southmost 
College to our area. Texas Southmost College, in partnership with 
the University of Texas at Brownsville, is very proud to have 
been asked to participate in this event. We are also very 
honored to have all of you here. I am also very, very proud to 
have our board here. 

We are a working board and are supportive of everything that 
is going on in this community that is positive. We all know that 
28 such as this conference and the Palo Alto National Park 
Dedication is the result of the cooperative efforts of many, many 
people. I also would like, at this time, to recognize Mr. Walter 
Plitt who has been so dedicated for so many years. Our job is 
not done. We must continue to work with our legislators in the 
federal government to request funds so that we can make Palo Alto 
National Park what it should be. 





Thank you 6o much and I hope you enjoy your stay and please 
come by and visit our campus. Thank you. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you, Mre. Cardenas. Also, I would like to 
briefly recognize Doctor Joseph Zavaleta and Mr. Tony Carnesi and 
Mr. Michael Putegnat from Texas Southmost College sitting back 
there. 

I remember the first time I met Tom Carroll not too many 
months ago. He walked into my office unannounced and introduced 
himeelf. He told me who he was and what he was doing and that he 
wanted to have this conference in May. Now, I come from a 
tradition where you submit your abstract two or three years 
before and — wait and see. I told him, "Tom, you’re crazy. You 
can’t do this. There’s no way, in this amount of time that 
you'll be able to pull this off," but here we are today and he’s 
done it. It’s a phenomenal job that this man has done. What a 
resource for the National Park Service. They, of course, are the 
driving force behind all of the events this week and so I must 
ask Tom Carroll to come up and say a few words. Tom. 


THOMAS CARROLL: Thank you, Doctor Zavaleta, that is very fine. 
I‘m very pleased to have each and every one of you here and to 
welcome you on behalf of the National Park Service. I wasn’t 
planning on saying anything, but the Park Service is very proud 
to be here and I think we have a very unique legislative mandate, 
as you’ll read in some of the documents that were passed out to 
you. Palo Alto’s legislation covers the whole period, the 
colonial period to today. It’s with your help that we’ll be able 


to figure out exactly what we should be doing and how we should 
go about it. We’re most appreciative of having people from both 
countries involved in this and, just quickly, I would like to 
thank everyone in the Valley that helped make this possible and 
around the country. But this is a conference and so I’1l let the 
historians, etc., start. Thank you. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you, Tom. Finally, before we begin, we 
must thank our gracious hosts. Here we are in this beautiful 
facility, the Yturria Education Center, which is associated with 
the Historic Brownsville Museum. I would like to thank Mr. Bruce 
Aiken and his staff for welcoming us into this beautiful facility 
here in Brownsville, and while I’m at it also for the renovation 
of the train station and this museum. We thank you so very much. 

We welcome those folks who are seated in the back to find 
chairs. There is no formality here or protocol. We’re colleagues 
in our interests in the events that took place almost a hundred 
and fifty years ago. So come and sit around the table with us. 

We have to keep time on task. We’re already running a few 
minutes behind, but I bet I can catch up. So don’t think ae rude 
if I tap you and tell you that you have two minutes to go or 
something like that. We have the whole weekend to interact with 
one another and have some informal collegial interaction, but we 
have to, as far as the presentations go, keep on task. 
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So, without further adieu, we'll begin by inviting Robert J. 
Burke and Steven Butler to come forward please. Mr. Burke is the 
vice president of the Descendants of Mexican War Veterans and 
he 11 have a few words. He'll be followed by Steve Butler who 
will talk about the "Aims and Objectives of the Descendants of 
the Mexican War Veterans in Regard to the Palo Alto Battlefield 
National Historic Site." Mr. Burke. 


ROBERT BURKE: Thank you doctor. You will not have to tap me on 
the shoulder, 1511 be very brief. My name is Bob Burke. I am a 
businessman from Dallas, Texas. I came to Texas from 
Pennsylvania while in the United States Army. I fell in love 
with Texas and after my five-year tour of duty I came back to 
Dallas and settled here. 

When I first arrived in Texas, I thought about historical 
sites in Texas. Ha! What did we have? We had the San Jacinto 
Battlefield and the Alamo, and that was it Compare that to 
Pennsylvania, which was the cradle of liberty and all that sort 
of stuff. We had Gettysburg for the Civil War, we had Valley 
Forge, we had Independence Hall in Philadelphia, and on and on 
you went. That’s why it is so important for us to dedicate Palo 
Alto Battlefield, the site of the first battle of the Mexican- 
American War in Texas. 

When our «ids were —— up, we brought them down here to 
South Padre Island for fifteen years in a row. We went through 
Port Isabel, and the only thing I thought about Port Isabel was 
that somebody built a two-bit lighthouse over there, but there 
was also a bridge to that wonderful island of South Padre. I 
didn’t know anything ever occurred down here. You might ask, 
what is my interest now in the Mexican-American War since I 
didn’t know anything about it in the past? 

great-grandfather, whose name was Bob Burke, came over to 
the United States during the potato famine. He was an Irish man 
who left his country because everybody was starving to death. I 
accepted that and said, "Well, so what. It didn’t amount to 
anything," but then I grew older and fought in World War II. 
Everybody who fought in World War II and served in the Armed 
Forces is now in their seventies. It’s getting to the point 
where more than half of us are probably passed away and the rest 
of us are becoming ancient veterans. As you grow older you take 
more of an interest in history. About fifteen years ago, I 
started investigating the military career of the first Bob Burke 
who came to Texas. It’s been very much fun, very rewarding, and 
I take a great deal of pride in the part the Irish played in the 
Mexican War. Now the original Bob Burke was not an officer, he 
wasn’t even a noncom. He was just a buck private in General 
Wool’s army, which was formed in Alton, Illinois a group of 
Guard units that were trying to grow from memberships of about 
five people each up to a company strength of about fifty. Now 
the Irish were being discriminated against all up and down the 
East Coast because there was something like three million Irish 
that came here and nobody wanted them. So, a numb of these 
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irieh moved inte the Midwest looki for work on farme because 
that’s a1) they could do wae to be farmers, They were running 
around in Aiten, Tillineie, up and down the etreete there, 
eomethi like two thousand of them, Alten, lllinoie wae there 
before 6t. Loule wae ever Pe \ It wae the gateway across 
the Miesiesippi inte the wild wilderness. Well, General Wool wae 
ordered to create an 4 and he started in Alton, Tllinoise. He 
got moet of these Irieh drunk and they 411 signed up te go with 
hie on thie glorious trip down to romantic Mexico, It 
right after Pale Alte battle. I don’t know the exact date, 
it wae probably about 4 week afterwarde, but newe traveled ve 
slowly. We didn’t have any television news in those days, it 
te travel by horseback. 80 found out that war hed been 
declared, we were going to fi Mexico, and they figured, "Let’s 
reoruit 411 theese irieh." Well, after passing out the whiskey, 
ail two thousand ended up joining Wool’s army. Wool wae the 
third ranking soldier in the U.S. Army after Zachary Taylor and 
Winfield t and #0 he ended up bringing hie group down to New 
Orleans and over to Gan Antonio from Fort Lavaca where they had 
basic training. They were joined other outfite from Indiana, 
Tllinoie, Arkansas, and eo forth. t 90% of Wool’s army wae 
Irish. They hed never fired 4 qgun in anger. From San Antonio, 
Woo) Se eo take over Chihuahua. Sut he found 
that the Mexican army had left Chihuahua @o he went over to 
Parras, Mexico and eat and waited. 

Wow about that time, President Polk wae getting very, very 

with Zachary Taylor. We became about a6 popular ae 

Patton wae during World War II. Sut he wae 4 hero; he had won at 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Matamoros, Monter , and he wae 
sitting over there in Saltillo. So, President Polk said, "Well, 
I think we'll go and invade Mexico with an ibious landing at 
Veracruz." S80, he took * all of the y ng men of Zachary 
Taylor’s army and ended up leaving Taylor re with just about 
five hundred men. But Santa Anna wae coming up from San Luis 
Potosi with about twenty-five thousand men. Twenty thousand made 
it, so ye 8 ylor pulled over Wool’s army and they joined 
over there t's when had the battle ry: Buena Vista. 

I have visited many of fa. = I’ve been to 
Alton, Tillinoise, to Lavaca, to Chi © Monterrey, to 
Camargo, Port Ieabel, Buena Vista, Palo Alto, and Resaca de ia 
Palma. I am eo thrilled to see the dedication of this 
battlefield at Palo Alto. 

About four years ago, I joined the newly-organized 
Descendants of Mexican War Veterans. Our president, Steve 
Butler, will now address you and tell you about this 
organization. Steve, take it over. Thank you. 


STEVEN BUTLER: Good Morning. eae try to be brief and I 
apologize because I'l] probably be reading from my prepared 
notes. I didn’t have « lot of time to practice my speech. 
Before proceeding to sy paper, which ie "The Aime and Objectives 





of The Descendants of Mexican War Veterans,” 1 t t that «a 
brief hietery about our organization would be in fr. 

About ten yeare ago | discovered that my great -qreat~ 
grandfather wae 4 veteran of the Mexican-American War and that he 
Pleat the summer of 1646 in thie very valley. He wae with the 

t Alabama a of Volunteers ‘ich wae, to the best of my 


knowledge, a pease oe called © Belknap, across the 
Rio Grande from rite. ter on, he went te Camargo and then 
served garrison duty at Tampico. He wae involved in the siege of 
a and the Alvarado expedition, and finally wae discharged 

nh May i847. 

I discovered that my | ——— randfather had been 
in the Mexican War, I wae very intriqued found very littie 
from U.8. history lessons in schoo) about the Mexican War. Ali I 
knew wae that it wae sandwiched somewhere in between the War of 
1812 and the Civil War. I wanted to learn pore about it eo I 
read a6 many booke a6 I could find and, in fact, I aoquired quite 
& large library in the process. I aleo wanted to eee if there 
wae an organization I could join which honored those veterans. 
Many of you here are aware that there are many organizations in 
the United States which honor veterane of various ware, such ae 
the Daughtere of the American Revolution, the Sone of the 
Confederate Veterans, and eo on. Unfortunately, I found that 
there wae only one society that wae in any way connected with the 
Mexican War and thie wae Astec Club of 1847. Like Bob’‘s 
ancestor, sine wae 4 buck private and eo that left me out of the 
—** Club. The members of that club have to be descendante of 
officere. 

On Saturday, May 13th, 1986, the Descendants of Mexican War 
Veterans wae founded in Dallas, Texas. Attending the 
organizational meeting were myself and four other men, two of 
whom are at thie conference today; Mr. Robert Burke, our current 
vice-president, whom you've already met; and Mr. Dennis DuPriest, 
our Secretary and interi# Treasurer. Be ye would you sind 
standing and let see you? We aleo have-~--~-! 
noticed on the quest liet~--three of an re here at this 
conference who are not on the board; Linda Vance of Austin; -- 
Linda, would you let eve know who you are?--aleo Doctor 

Knopp of the University of Texas at Browneville, who told me 

y that he ie going to be busy giving exame today; and Mr. 
Jenkine Garrett of Fort Worth who ie aleo 4 member of our 
association. I don’t see him in the room today. I guess he’s 
not here right now. Our original vice-president, Mr. Thomas 
Legette, unfortunately died last fall and our ranke were made 
less a6 4 result of that and we were very sorry to have that 
happen. However, in four years we have from those original 
five members of the first meeting to a little short of two 
hundred members residi all over the United States and Canada. 
In fact, we have « couple of members who reside overseas, outside 
of Worth America. We are incorporated as 4 non-profit 
organization by the state of Texas and are a federally~ 
recognized, tax-exempt, 501-C-) organization. The majority of 
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our wembers, both men and women, are the actual descendants of 
U.8. veterans of the Mexican War, but our ranke aleo include a 
handful of associate members who have some epecial interest in 
the war. I would like te aleo take thie opportunity to invite 
an here today who either hae «a veteran ancestor or would just 
like te join to ue a6 Of aeecciate to see we someting 2 
conference. I'.1 be glad to give you some information abou 
group. 

We consider ourselves heire in epirit to the National 
Association of Veterane of the Mexican War, an organisation 
founded in i674 by « veteran of the war. Hie name wae Alexander 
Kennedy, and he had been working a6 4 printer in New Orleane when 
the war broke out. He came to the Rio Grande Valley during the 
summer of 1846. He wae mustered out. He wae one of those three- 
month volunteere didn’t k very long. He went back to New 
Orleane and waited about six mon and then joined up a6 4 
twelve-month volunteer and saw action in central Mexico. In 
1674, he founded the Wational Association of the Veterane of the 
Hexican War and becauee we feel 4 epecial bond to that group, 
we've — their seal into our own organisational seal. 
We aleo feel 4 bond of epirit with 4 group called the Dames of 
1846, which ie no longer in existence, aiso. This was 4 women’s 
auxiliary found in 1901, in Fort Worth, by 4 lady called Mre. 
Hoore Murdock, who wae the daughter of 4 Mexican War veteran, and 
that organization, unfortunately, ceased to function when she 
died in 1932. 

Currently, our activities include the publication of a 
quarterly newsletter and publication of what, I believe, is the 
only magazine devoted to the Mexican te ay ot 
which I have 4 copy of here and I'd be glad to a to our 
subscription liet, if you would like to do that. We also , 
in the not-too-distant future, to publish an index listing 
names of every U.S. veteran of the Mexican-American War. There 
were some 116,000 of those. 

Now, I'd like to talk to you about what we have done in our 
past efforte in regard to Palo Alto. Literally from the day our 
organization was founded, we have had an interest in the 
preservation of Palo Alto. In fact, on the day our organization 
was founded, the Dallas Morning Newe ran an article about Palo 
Alto and the efforte to rve it down here in Brownsville. 
That very evening, I called Sam Griffin and discussed the matter 
with him. Afterwards, letters were written to both Texas 
senators at the time, the Honorable Li Benteen and Phil Gramm, 
or aoe our desire to see the federal government do something 
about saving the battlefield. After we learned of the efforte of 
Texas Congressman Solomon Ortiz to do so, we wrote him letters of 
support and mailed hie office petitions calling upon Congress to 
pase the bill which he had introduced. Copies of our itions 
and correspondence concerning Palo Alto were given to Palo 
Alto Wational Committee for their use as they saw fit, 
tren +y in ra to the congressional hearings which were 

ld on the Palo Alto wb.1i. 


ie 
our 





Wow, that the bill hee been signed inte law, we, the 
Descendante of Mexican War Veterans, are pleased and honored that 
we were able to play some email role in oreation of this, the 
newest of our country’s national ; 

The future of Pale Alte: We have no doubt the Wational Park 
Service of the United States will do al) it can to preserve and 

the Palo Alte Battlefield in an late manner. We 
ook forward to the 2 when vieitere will be received there ae 
a on similar battle sites and throughout the United 
Sta J 


Our organisation's objectives, ae lieted in our bylawe, 
include these two which are of partioular relevance to Palo Alto: 

To uate the — = spirit of the American 

eoldiere and eailore served their country during the 

U.8.-Mexican War of 1846-1848; and to sevure and 

memorialize historic sites within the boundaries of the 

United States which are connected with the hieteory of the 

U.8. Mexican War of 1646-1848 by erecting markere or other 

monumente thereon. 

In ing with these objectives, it is the hope and the 
intent of ie organization to erect one or more monumente or 
memorials at some future date on the land which will make up the 
Palo Alto Battlefield National Historic Site. Of course, we 
realize we must firet seek permission from any U.S. government 

les, euch ae the National Parke Service, which would have 
any interest in euch « thing and work within any quidelines set 
by then. 

However, what we have in mind, if we are permitted to do so, 
ie to erect « modest monument or memorial which does not 
commemorate the battle iteelf, since there are already such 
monuments in er but instead would memorialize the American 
soldiers who fell in the battle at Palo Alto or died of wounds 
that were received there, such as wae the case with Major Samue) 
Ringgold. We have aleo discussed the possibility of erecting a 
monument which honore 41) American soldiers who served throughout 
the Mexican-American War. Currently, we have no particular 
Gesign or theme chosen for any such sonuments or memorials. 
Additionally, I would like to call upon the Palo Alto Wationa) 
Committee and any other interested — both in the United 
States and Mexico to consider ing elee; a joint effort with 
ourselves to raise funds to erect 4 separate monument at Palo 
Alto which does not commemorate the war or any of ite soldiers, 
but is inetead similar in theme, if not design, to one which 
stands on the Gett Battlefield Wational Historic Site in 
Pennsylvania. Dedica by Franklin 0. Roosevelt in 1938, it is 
& monument not to war, but to peace. Such 4 monument, I believe, 
would be sost late for the Palo Alto Battlefield Nationa) 
Hietoric Site, for y’® generation of Mexicans and Americans 
are trying, now, not to fight with one another as in 1646, but to 
Fg ae friends so that the people of both countries may 
benefit. 





Further, | believe the dedication ceremony of such a 
sonument would be most opriately held on May 8th, 1996, three 
re hence, the one h ed and fiftieth anniversary of the 
ttle. I have a vision of the President of the Uni States 
and the President of the Republic of Mexico coming together to 
dedicate it, a8 @ lie of the desire of our two countries to 
live tegether in grace and friendship we both agree ise 
eeeential in our wor) ee 
it ie my express wieh t all these whe are in attendance 
here today, #6 well a6 others whe could not be here, may consider 
+ eR and hopefully take etepe to turn in into reality. 
you. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you very much, Mr. Butler. We'll now hear 
from Jeff Mauck, formerly of University of Texae-Pan America, 
who will epeak to ue about the Indiana volunteers. Jeff. 


DR, JEFFREY MAUCK: Three years ago, I came down to the Valley 
from Indiana. At the time, I was writing my doctoral 
dissertation. I came here for 4 number of reasons. Having grown 
up and lived 411 my life in Indiana, I thought that it wae time 
to see some of the reset of the country and, a6 well, I needed 4 
job and at UT-Pan As were 60 generous ae to give me a 
ton lectureship, which extended for three yeare. That 
hae 1 to my living in the Valley for about three and a half 

re. ft much enjoy living here and during that time I got 
nvolved in Palo Alto project. 

In @ roundabout way, rather than trying to give my r, 
I'm going to speak about my research. Ghen 2 came Geum o the 
Valley, wae primarily « etudent of U.S. foreign relations. I 
studied with David Pletcher at Indiana University and did my 
dissertation on the Gadeden Treaty between the United States and 
Hexico of 1854. I wae aleo really quite « Civil War buff and met 
another such person at the UT-Pan Am, our math chairperson, 
Doctor Joe Chance. Joe introduced me really to serious inquiry 
into the war with Mexico and we visited the battlefields and it 
waen’t too long after I met Joe that he gave me a diary and 

that I read it because he said that it was one of the 

diaries of an American volunteer serving in Taylor’s army. 
AG RAR AEA Ey lines were, "We 
left Al for the new war at 1:30 AN." Wew Albany is my 
hometown in Indiana and the diary was of a member of the company 
of volunteers from my hometown in Wew Albany, ⸗e company that 
called themselves the “Spencer Grays." They came with Taylor’s 
arey 46 & part of the second Indiana volunteer regiment. It went 
into Mexico. I started really just poking around to try to find 
what I could without any real thesis, without any logical 
approach, without any long-ters ls. I found there was a good 
deal of information and I ste looking into a more or less 
social-cultural history of some of the Indiana volunteers. 

I’m not interested in recounting 411 of the battle of Buena 
Vieta, the tactical maneuvers, and what not, instead I want to 





look at thie group of individuals a6 men and I want to ask a 
number of questions. What motivated them to join the army ae 
eighteen and nineteen-year-olde and march thirteen hundred miles 
from the Ohio Valley to the Rio Grande Valley and put their lives 
on the line? What did they think about the war with Mexico? Did 
they feel it wae justified? Did they believe Polk’s statemente 
about the necessity of war? What kind of interaction did they 
have with the Hiepanic culture of the Valley? What type of 
interaction did y have with the environment of the Valley? 

And furthermore, I‘m investigating the iesue of militarien, 

— * and perspectives of men’s proper role of war at thie 
time. 

It wae interesting because when I wae doing thie, it wae 
simultaneous with the Gulf War. I remember I heard a marine in 
the Gulf War eay, after a reporter from CNN asked him, “Are you 
afraid?" “oh, yes" he said, "I’m afrai¢ but I’ve got a job to 
do." <A volunteer in the Mexican War ‘wuld have never used those 
worde. had a different concept of how men should behave in 
war and what ie uni about thie Indiana outfit ie that they 
were part of the ill-fated second Indiana regiment which was 
"diegraced" at the battle at Buena Vista when, after fighting for 
some time, they fled in a hasty retreat. Their story made it to 
the re, and the whole town took great offense at the way 
they were treated in the papers. The fact that they fought for 
some time and ran, which most of the volunteers at Buena Vista 
did sometime during that day, made them cowards in the eyes of 
many. I want to look at the culture that produced that t of 
treatment and look at ite roots. Were they really cowards 
My conclusion is that they were really not cowards. Really, ina 
wey they were victims of a philosophy of warfare and the proper 
role of the military of the United States that was related to 
republican values of the time, in which the United States tended 
to rely on citizen soldiers, oftentimes commanded politicians, 
who were either elected the soldiers or appointed, if they had 
a higher rank, liticians, not for their military competence, 
but rather for r political future. Americans believed that 
‘ype of army and fighting force was adequate to defend the 
nation’s security. Many people forgot that we had really fought 
the revolution to a draw and fought the War of 1812 to a draw. 

portrayed those wars as glorious victories over the best 
arsies in Burope. So these men came down here with really a 
distorted view of what war was like and what it took to prevail 
at war. Without ing into all the methodology, that’s what I’s 
working on. I think that the important thing about the 
conference is to share our ideas and what we are working on. 

I want to read one quote to you that I recently came across. 
I found two complete diaries from members of the company, the 
original eighty members, which I was fortunate to do. One was 
thie published diary. I managed to get the original manuscripts 
on microfilm. I found another manuscript diary at the Minnesota 
Historical Society. One of the things that I noticed was the 
perceptions that these men have of the environment, the 
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vegetation, the weather, and to some degree, even the people are 
very similar to the perceptions that I had when I first came to 
the Valley. I t when I came here, "Thies ie the most 
horrendous environment that I have ever been in." Working in 
archeol out at Palo Alto, I can realize, believe me, that it’s 
different. 

Frank Stribner wae a volunteer with the Indiana regiment who 
later became a brigadier general in the Civil War. Hie father 
founded my hometown. He came down here and turned twenty-one 
yeare of age in the mountains of Tamaulipas, maybe Coahuila. He 
wrote thie about the Valley and thie is just a Hoosiers 
per ion of the Rio Grande Valley. He said, "It is universally 
admit that rral cannot be described. The largest trees, 
that do not in size the peach or the plum tree, are very 
crooked and ill-shaped." He's talking, of course, about the 
mesquite, which for a Hoosier, doesn’t look much like a tree. 
It’s more of a bush. "With leaves somewhat like the locust the 
intervale are filled up with a kind of barren-looking 
undergrowth. I have not done thie subject justice. In order to 
have a full and clear conception of the chaparral, you must see 
it and feel it too. Two days occupied in clearing it away, for 
preparing for an encampment will give one a clear idea of ite 
character. The expression so common with us is, ‘all of the 
bushes have thorns and 411 of the insects have horne.’" I think 
of those words working with Charlie Haecker out at Palo Alto, 
wading through that brush. I’ve got stickers everywhere under 
the world, in the world, and chiggers and everything like that. 

I thought it was something I would mention, but thie is what I am 
working on and I have a manuscript here that is about twenty 
single-spaced , but we're not going to have time. If you 
want to share ideas about this, I think that it is important. 

A couple of books I will mention very quickly, for those of 
you who are interested in the U.S. volunteers and the U.S. 
soldiers in the war, there’s a recent study by James McCaffrey, 
at the University of Houston, called, . 
which is very good. There is also some recent work by Doctor Joe 
Chance at the University of Texas-Pan American, including an 
edited diary and a study of the ae volunteers, and his 
work is moving forward. We're doing work on the North American 
soldier in the war. What we need now is more understanding of 
the Mexican foot soldier, the common man and what his experience 
was of the war to balance this picture. So, I encourage anybody 
that is thinking of doing research, that is a topic that I think 
is out there, possibly for a dissertation, or article-length 
study and would be very beneficial because, as I said, we do have 
& lot of work on the American soldier. Maybe I’11 sit down and 
let us get on with it. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you very much, Jeff. That was very 
informative. We will now hear from Alejandra Aldred, who is the 
Chief of Interpretation and Visitor Services at Bent’s Old Fort 
National Historic Site. Alejandra. 
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ALEJANDRA ALDRED: Thank you. “Bent’s Old Fort and the Mexican 
American War." The etrained relations between the United States 
and Mexico, which had existed ever since Mexico had declared ite 
i noe in 1646, reached a crisia in the sprees of 1846. On 
—3— 13, 18046, war wae declared by President Polk, who ordered 
Colonel Stephen Watte Kearny, commanding the firet dragoone at 
Fort Leavenworth, to organize what was to be called the Army of 
the West. It’s immediate pur wae to protect commerce on the 
Santa Fe Trail. —— thie, New Mexico and California were 
to be invaded and captured. The total number of tr organized 
by Colonel Kearny for the Santa Fe expedition, including various 
nies of the firet regiment of the dragoons and Alexander 
Doniphan’s Missouri volunteers, was about seventeen hundred. 

The of the West left Fort Leavenworth in separate 
sections. firet companies marchi from the post on June 5, 
and the last on July 6. Kearny had selected the mountain branch 
of the Santa Fe Trail ase his route to Santa Fe for several 
reasons. It had the most dependable water supply for hie men, 
some of the forage for hie horses and cattle, and Bent’s Old Fort 
was available for use as a supply base. 

Bent’s Old Fort was a pr vate enterprise of fur trading 
poste located on the mountain branch of the Santa Fe Trail. It 
was owned and operated by three men: William Bent, who handled 
the Indian trade and traded with the Comanche, the Kiowa, the 
Arapaho, and the Southern Cheyenne; and Charles Bent, who handled 
all of the business aspects of the company. St. Vrain handled the 
Mexican trade. He gave up his U.S. citizenship to become a 
Mexican to do that. 


The hardships of the trail soon took their toll on the 
volunteers. Some of the men became ill] and had to be sent back, 
but most of the troops continued on thr sand, wind, and 
mosquitoes, oon at Bent’s Fort late in July. Bent’s Fort 


was an obvious « ng area for the army. 

The fort and its surrounding area must have been a busy 
place during the week the army gathered. In addition to Kearny’s 
seventeen-hundred-man force, there were about four hundred 
merchant wagons with teamsters and scouts camped within nine 
miles at Bent’s outpost awaiting protective escort into Santa Fe. 
Including in this tremendous encampment were a thousand mules and 
three thousand horses. The damage caused by this concentration 
of hungry animale is attested by Francis Parkman who visited the 
post in after the army left, "The grass for miles around 
was cropped clove by the horses of General Kearny’s soldiery," he 
said. loss of this grass was 4 serious blow to the fort’s 
delicately balanced life-support systen. 

The fort iteelf was aleo placed under a heavy strain. Room 
had to be made for the thousands of pounds of supplies Colonel 
Kearny wanted to store there. During the two years following his 
departure, the evidence indicates Bent’s stored about 35,000 
pounds of army supplies in the warehouses. Soldiers were still 
stationed at the fort as late as August 1647, to protect and keep 
inventory of the supplies. Many of the soldiers became ill on 
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the trip from Fort Leavenworth, and room had to be made for them 
ineide fort where they could be cared for. Many of these 
remained after the army left. One of those included James Abert, 
a topographical engineer with the Army of the West. 

Susan Magoffin wae one of the first white ladies to travel 
the Santa Fe Trail. She is very important to Bent’s Fort because 
she kept a very descriptive diary of the activities and of the 
people who were there. She mentions in her diary following the 
army's rture, “the fort is quite desolate. Most who are here 
now, of t soldiers, are sick. Two have died and have been 
buried in the sand hille. Other soldiers crowded into the fort 
to make purchases." This is a slide of our trade room. of 
course, Bent’s Fort is a total reconstruction and it is furnished 
with some of the items that the travelers would need or use 
during the time. 

If possible, they acquired other civilian foods to 
—— & poor a diet. Thies placed a heavy etrain of the 

rt’s own food supplies, especially because the fur company 
headed to St. Louis to resupply for the ing season. They 
had not planned on the Army of the West ng WP up and cleaning 
them out. Of the —*11 “activities, Susan Magoffin ea i of "There 
ie the greatest possible noise in the patio, the shoo 
horses neigh ghing and braying mules, the crying of children, "ene 
scolding and fighting of men." She adds, "The fort is crowded to 
overflowing for —9 has arrived and it seems the world is with 
him." This ie the slide we couldn’t get to show up. We tried, 
but it didn’t work. 

The armies’ survival created havoc for William Bent’s 
business. The fodder for miles around had been devastated, the 
fort stores decimated, its rooms filled till overflowing, with 
sick soldiers and finally the presence of so many soldiers kept 
Bent’s Indian trade customers at a distance. Colonel Kearny 
asked William Bent to scout on his march to Santa Fe, but because 
of inadequate compensation, William Bent refused. Kearny 
realizing he needed Bent’s experienced hand, sent a peacemaker 
after him and, finally, able to secure his help, the army stayed 
at the fort less than a week. The first main unit had arrived 
July 27-28, and by August 2, 1846, the army headed southwest. 

The passing of these troops was to have a greater effect on 
Bent’s life than those initial inconveniences suffered during the 
summer of 1846. The passing of these troops marked the end of an 
era. It marked the beginning of immigration and settlement by 
the white man and eventually the extermination of the Indians. 

g and there's also one called Thay came to-MuLid: ihe Total 
Plaing and there’s also one called 
Reconstruction of the Fort as it Looks Today. 


Thank you. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you very much, Alejandra. I believe that 
our next speaker, Celso Garza Guajardo, was not able to make it 
or at least is not here yet, but we're fortunate that his 
colleague, Carlos Gustavo Leal Velazco, from the same 
institution, the Universidad Aut6énoma de Nuevo Leon, who will be 
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speaking with ue Sunday morning, is here thie morning and hae 
—* agreed to describe his colleague's work for ue. 
rios. 


CARLOS GUSTAVO LEAL VELAZCO: Nablaré a partir de una vieidn 
retrospectiva. En nuestro centro de inveatigaciOn de historia 
jonal, realisamos trabajos que consolidan una filosofia hacia 
el Tratado del Libre Comercio, hacia nuestra frontera, y desde 
1 estos trabajos han tenido una repercusién en todos los 
estados nortefios de México. 

Beta idea es parte también de la histérica forma en que 
desde Nuevo Leén, desde Monterrey en 1581, cuando se capitula a 
Luise de Carbajal y de la Cueva, se da esta poblacién, esta 
colonizacién, a los demas estados nortefios y posteriormente se 
consolidan las provincias internas de oriente. Estos trabajos de 
investigaciOn son realizados por gente especialista y agrupan lo 
mismo decretos, mapas, tradicién oral, documentos especificos 
como memorias de guerra, partes de los acontecimientos. También 
hemos incorporado lo que es la cultura, las tradiciones, y la 
forma cotidiana de vida. 

Bete tipo de trabajos ha dado por consecuencia coloquios, 
seminarios y congresos, = asentados en la ciudad de 
Monterrey. Algunos de los tr os que se han publicado son, por 


ejemplo, el que le tocaba ahora lar al Profesor Celso Garza 
Guajardo, que por motivos mayores no pudo estar presente en esta 
sesién tan importante, tan vital ahora en este tiempo, y menciono 
este trabajo como sor yy er una compilacién 
del Profesor Celso Guajardo que mas tarde se agoté. Vamos 4 


hacer una reimpresién para después envidrselos a algunos de las 
bibliotecas principales de Tejas sobretodo y de la Uni6én. 

Para terminar, la idea que se da en el otro lado en la parte 

@ nos corresponde editar--que es Nuevo Leén, sigue habiendo una 
deal de la vinculacién que existe entre las mentalidades, entre 
las inteligencias, para poder ver ia frontera de una forma 
diferente, una forma en que est4n vinculados todavia los sos 
de comercializacién, de politica y de cultura, porque muchas de 
las familias que originalmente se asentaron en Nuevo Leén siguen 
viviendo en estos lugares. Siguen teniendo algunas de las 
costumbres, siguen guardando esas tradiciones. 

Entonces se sigue irradiando ese proceso cultural y 
probablemente en un futuro esto conduzca hacia un entendimiento 
de que ia frontera es Gnicamente una forma judridica, y que 
nuestros pueblos, nuestra cultura, esta mas alia, el individuo 
— alla de lo que significan las fronteras. Muchisimas 
gracias. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Gracias, Carlos. We will hear from him again as 
I said on Sunday morning. I told you we’d catch up in time, 
also, didn’t I? We'll now hear from Donald Frazier from Texas 
Christian University who will speak about "The Encyclopedia of 
the Mexican-American War." Mr. Frazier. 
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DR. DONALD FRAZIER: I want to go ahead and send around a 
brochure Simon and Schuster advertising thie year’s 
release, » Thies ie the format 
that we are going to be pursuing on the project that I‘11] be 
discussing today. Just passe that around—just as long as I get 
it back, that’s fine. 

Let me introduce the publisher and what the publisher's 
projecte have been to date. In the field of academic reference, 
Simon and Schuster has made a firm commitment to putting out 
encyclopedia series on various * including an encyclopedia 
of Christopher Columbus, an encyclopedia of the Confederacy, an 
encyclopedia of D-Day, etc. 

My colleague at Texas Christian University, Bruce Winders, 
approached me with an idea that perhaps there needs to be an 
encyclopedia of the Mexican-American War, but something a little 
more than that, something that * the entire war into context. 
We took this concept and are building around the central theme of 
the Mexican-American War. We have come up with a project that 
Simon and Schuster has ht off on, very fortunately, and 
that’s what I’m going to P toch to you today. I’d like to, if 
possible, have a little bit of questions at the end of this. 

Okay, a bit of introduction. The principle players so far 
are me, I’m an assistant professor of American history at Texas 
Christian University, and Bruce Winders, my colleague at Texas 
Christian University. I think Simon and Schuster needs no 
introduction. 

I want to talk about the scope of the work. What we want to 
do is to build, in encyclopedic form, a picture of the 
borderlands, the disputed border, la frontera, before there was 
a border. Then, we want to impose the border on it, 
chronologically, and then discuss the implications, the 
ramifications, and the result of a border being placed there. 

As far as a4 date range that we are kicking around at this 
point, we are kicking around the dates 1832 to about 1853-1854. 
That’s the two-decade time period. There are several reasons for 
this sort of thinking. By using this particular date bracket, we 
can provide a context for the entire Mexican-American War, which 
is so often lacki in any sort of presentation or treatment of 
that particular episode in both Mexican and American history. 
It’s just this war that appears out of the blue one day and you 
have American armies invading Mexico. There are some very sharp 
encounters and then the war disappears one day and a third of 
Mexico is gone. All of this just seems to appear out of the 
mist. What we want to do is we want to go back in time and look 
at some of the roots of this conflict and then project forward 
from the war and look at some of the results. 

Also, this sort of time bracket will allow us to use 
particular strong personalities, such as Antonio Lépez de Santa 
Anna, as vehicles to carry this story through time. He’s 
vilified and he’s a hero, it depends on your perspective. But he 
is a key player throughout this entire time period and it would 
make no sense to have this man appear from the mist, participate, 
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and then disappear again. We need to look at his entire 
political career during this time period. 

Other episodes that are of interest to the borderlands area 
and thie particular era in both American and Mexican history can 
be included. Take, for instance, the Republic of the Rio Grande, 
I believe that there’s a paper scheduled on that later on. 
Filibustering ie still very poorly understood and very poorly 
treated in academic scholarship. The War for Texas Independence, 
as I have been informed it’s currently being called, or the Texas 
Revolution to other people, that can be treated in-depth and be 
given the treatment that it needs to place it in the context of 
both Mexico and the United States. Also, by going into the 
18506, we can discuss things like the United States non- 
compliance to certain articles in the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
and then ultimately the Gadsden Purchase. 

Another goal of this particular project is to identify 
sensitivities and to strive for inclusiveness, which is kind of a 
bug word these days in the industry. We want to blend key 
elements of Mexican history with American history to produce an 
even treatment, an amalgam, if you will, of this period. This is 
analogous to braiding; braiding strands into one common row. 

It’s a common history to everybody in this room. 

This project will provide a ready reference. That’s why we 
think that this project is important. It will provide a ready 
reference on the shelf as a point of departure for future 
scholarship on this time period. This we see is a critical key; 
a critical first step towards stimulating research in the area. 

Now then, why am I here? Why am I speaking to you? I saw 
this Palo Alto conference as an incredibly convenient way to meet 
and interact with some of the most active minds in the field. 

pee in here is interested in this. That’s important to me. 
I’m interested in ) Wry feedback from you about this project, 
about what you’d like to see this project become. 

I’m interested also in topical studies, topics that need to 
be covered that maybe would get overlooked if you weren’t here to 
champion them. Also, key at this meeting, and in subsequent 
ones, will be to establish a network of talent that will help in 
the following ways: number one, as I said, suggesting entries, 
and number two, intellectual support, and to a certain degree, 
guidance. From this point, that’s the project. 

In closing, let me give you an address and then I want to 
open the floor to questions. The address, if you’re interested 
in the project, you have something that you are interested in 
putting forward, you want to be in contact with me for any 
reason, I can be reached at the department of history. My name 
is Don Frazier, don’t put any of the other, you know, bells or 
whistles on the name, I’m Don. Don Frazier, I’m at Box 32888, 
Texas a University, that’s in Fort Worth, 76129. 

there’s the project in a nutshell. The format of the 


project ot Le coming around. We’re using Encyclopedia of the 
Confederacy as a model. They had thousands, literally thousands, 
of articles, hundreds of contributors, big names in the business, 
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lesser names in the business, no names in the business, people 
that were interested in the ws — We want to do the same 
thing with this neglected time period in American and Mexican 
history. 

Concerning a Spanish edition, in about three weeks I’m going 
to talk to the Vice President of Academic Reference about that. 

I can think of nothing more suitable than putting a Simon and 
Schuster title in Spanish and in English. I mean, that really 
wraps up the entire project “a. very effectively. 

Now they are looking at this from a real New York bias. 

They are interested in selling books, pure and simple. They are 
looking for markets and I think if we put out a Spanish language 
edition, then they are going to increase the book sales, I think 
that they’1ll buy off on that. I really do, and I think that it’s 
vital, absolutely vital. 

Publication, that’s one thing I didn’t mention, we’re 
shooting for a 1995 publication, which means that we are going to 
be busy, very busy in the coming months. We're going to get this 
project launched this summer and we’re going to be charging ahead 
full speed from that point on. 


UNKNOWN : Would you consider entries outside of this time 
period? 


DR. FRAZIER: Sure, make you’re argument in writing. Also, there 
was some debate on whether or not the GAR, the SCV, etc., the 
Sons of the Confederate Veterans, the Grand Army of the Republic 
Association, should be included in the Encyclopedia of the 
Confederacy. I think that they ended up not including then, 
because there were too many. I mean there were already four 
volumes, there were 200,000 words, which is a sizable project. 
Something like this might be a little different. For our project 
I envision, two volumes, maybe three. I envision as many volumes 
as Simon and Schuster would let me have. Let me just go ahead 
and hit it like that. I’11 be perfectly frank. Now it may be 
prohibitively expensive, but if Simon and Schuster puts the 
entire weight of their organization behind this project. They 
can have surprisingly deep pockets. So, if they are 
intellectually committed to this, we’ll see it. What may happen, 
before we get a Spanish language version, in reference to your 
other question, is you may have to find an interested third party 
publisher to buy the Spanish language rights. That’s a deal that 
we can put together. That’s not a problem. You know, there’s 
somebody out there that would like nothing more than to have a 
completed manuscript by the biggest names in the field and all 
they’1l have to do is translate it, put the binder on it, and 
market it in Latin America, from Mexico to Patagonia. 


UNKNOWN : Woul’ .c be a possibility for other institutions to 
take off a certe'n aspect of the project? 





DR. FRAZIER: Oh, certainly. The way that the snovolenedia of 
She Contadaracy works, is that there was an editorial board, then 
an editorial advisory board, and then the people of Simon and 
Schuster asked these people to come with students, associates, 
colleagues, who would provide entries, etc. Certainly. I want 
this to be a representation of a broad range of educational 
institutions north and south of the border. Certainly. 

We want to put in as much information as possible. We will 
have longer topical entries and shorter, event-oriented entries. 
Hopefully, there’s going to be a nice mix of both. We have 
approached this particular issue by word length. For example, 
according to our editorial board, this particular incident may 
me | warrant two hundred and fifty words, whereas this particular 
incident may warrant a thousand words. That’s exactly how we’ll 
handle it. What I want to do is get as much of the emall stuff 
in there as possible, because there is going to be somebody 
that’s going to read that page and they’re going to see all of 
those two hundred and fifty-word entries and say, "Whoa! That’s 
fascinating!" And at the bottom of each of these articles is 
going to be one, two, maybe three bibliographic entries. Larger 
articles will have even more extensive bibliographies. That’s 
why I say that this is a critical point of departure for future 
scholarship and there’s going to be somebody who wants to know 
about the founding of Brownsville. 

I say let’s try to include all that we can. You'll see that 
brochure going around on the ; 
It’s got a list of the articles and you’ll find omissions. 

You'll find general things like sheep skinners not in there and 
I’m personally offended. 

What I’m wanting to do also, now that we’re in the planning 
stage, is to have broad interpretive essays, maybe about a 
thousand-word length, or one thousand two hundred and fifty 
words, for each of the three periods. Intellectually I’ve got 
this project compartmentalized into three volumes or three 
periods. One being the formation of the border, from about 1832 
to about 1845; then the period from about 1845 to about 1848; and 
then from 1848 to the end of the series, which would be about 
1853. I’d like to have broad, contexcual essays separating each 
of these segments. Other questions? Well, I’ve made one dean 
happy, I’m out of here. Thank you. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you so very much. We do have a couple of 
minutes before our scheduled break and I feel that it would be 
appropriate if there any questions for any the presenters this 
morning. We will at this time or any discussion that we might be 
able to generate in the next couple of minutes. Were there any 
a for Mr. Burke, Butler, Mauck, or Ms. Aldred, anything? 
Yes sir. 


DR. PEDRO SANTONI: Don’t you think that maybe the lack of work 
on the Mexican foot soldier may be because the majority of 
Mexican soldiers couldn’t read, couldn’t write, and thus they 
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didn’t leave any tesetinonies, in comparison te, say, the American 
rank and file? 


DOR, MAUCK: It ie Giffioult, very Giffieult te find sources, I! 
think alee that’s due te the outeome of the war, 


DR. SANTONT: Yeah. That's true, tee, 


DR. MAUCK; Americans sensed and recorded « giory in their 
fighting, and with the Mexican soldiers maybe it’s a different 
experience. There existe 4 great number of diaries and 
manuscripte in the United States from these volunteere. =. 
for inetance 8* Tutorow’'s bibliography. We're havi 

diffioult tind information on the common soldier in nnexico. 
In fact, 1, - of the Worth, we're not even sure who that 
eoldier wae, ~~ know, where these men were from. There's 4 lot 
of questions t remain , but we need that kind of 
eoholarship for the parke use we want to present thie etory. 
Thie ie just wy opinion. We need not only 4 military history, 
but kind of 4 social | and « cultural history of the war. 
We don’t have that ae of ye 


CHARLES ROBINGON: If I can interject something there, too. 

Tt’e like were saying on the availability. I wae doing 
research on battle of Palo Alto for an article and another 
important point ie the difference in legal and social attitudes 
in Mexico. Many who were literate, were not necessarily free to 
write what they were saying. There were several accounts written 


by officere immediately af Palo Alto, Mexican officere, 


tting the blame equarely where it belonged, at the top. But 
Chose sesounte accounte were suppressed almost immediately and most of the 


copies were dest and are virtually ible to get hold 
of. Henry Knows of one example. You can ly find any 
—- anymore, except one or two. The Mexican — — 

down hard on any soldier’s account that anything to 
Se th what went wrong. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you, Charlies. Yee sir. 


UNKNOWN : Did the government clamp down or did the officers, 
Mariano Arieta and the other officers present, want to save 
themselves politically from what had happened? 


UNKNOWN : Well, in certain cases you had the kind of situation 
where the officers in command were the government, particularly 
in the case of Santa Anna. It’s hard to tell who suppressed 
what. 

UNKNOWN : And he wae in exile. 


UNKNOWN : Right. Arista, of course, watched his fortunes drop 
immediately «a the defeate of Palo Alto and Resaca de ia 








Palma, and the withdrawal from the border. Shertiy after that, 
Sante Anna returned, #0, it’s hard to tell whe ie leoking te 
blame who, but the ai attitude of evesyneny wae that they 
eouldn’t afford anything that would reflect badly on the Mexican 
aree or Mexican command, particularly after Santa Anna came back 
in and wae trying to reerally the nation and rebuild an army from 
eoratoh. 


OR. BZAVALETA: Thank you, Charles, we had 4 comment over here. 
Yee, eir. 


UNKNOWN | Part of the problem aleo ie the simple fact that the 
Mexican silitery archives, which are « crucial sepect of thie 
research, are generally not so the to outeide researchers. It’s a 
major probles, but can we U.8. national archives, pull 
eome service recorde for the Indiana troops, Illinois troope, and 
even Arkaneae troops. Those service recorde have a lot of 
information. They detail who the guy ie, hie marital etatue, 
what hie ccoupation wae, color of hie skin, color of his eyes 
height, ete., but thie book’s not complete because of the lean 
military archives. 


UNKNOWN: Those intentions are related to the fact that there are 
two sides to that question, I mean, the University of Texas 
bought « lot of Mexico's national treasures. 


UNKNOWN : Right. 
..@nd major collections of papere and hauled them 
They are available to the researcher, however. 
Yeah, I quese ye re right, but how would we feel if 
a t Thomas Jefferson's papere and hauled them away to 
ry. 


UNKNOWN : I agree. 


UNKNOWN : It’s a very common point, the problem is that right 
wi 


now we're dealing trying to do more research and yet we are 
impeded by the past sine of our academic ancestors who researched 
the Texas Revolution or the Mexican War. We're being held 
responsible for those and that’s one of the probleme we have. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you very such. Yes, sir. 
DR. JESUS VELASCO: I just want to make « brief comment to the 
comments of the leman. I's Jesus Velasco from the University 


of the Americas in Pueblo, Mexico. I have to say something in 
regard to censorship in Mexico during that time. 





Firet of all, there wae 4 very weak government in Mexico, 
eeveral governments, and ey didn’t have enough r to create 
the censorship that he ie talking about. Ase 4 matter of fact, 
one of the very few lode in which Mexico had a very free presse 
wae at that time. High cronyiem in the presse iteeif —3 a 
kind of handicap —222—— within Mexico and there were 
several booke 1 t that time. There were aleo some very 
important critics, one of whom wae Carlos Maria de Bustamante. 

In the » whieh wae published just 
after —t y Ay eal of the leadership in 
Mexico. I don’t “think t interpretation ie correct. He's 
bi thinkine about what ie happening now in Mexico and 
rying overlap with the past. don’t think that it ie a good 
arqument with which to analyse the period, 


3 —— Thank .— very much. On that note, which is 

rp Re eee want to thank you. We're going to take « 
brief but I think that thie lively and epiri debate ie 
exactly the type of wey ye and reinterpretation which ie 
eo very critical to ue. t's oy See your presence 
80 . We're right on schedule, so ‘e etand up and etreteh 
and get « refreshment and come back precisely at 10:45. 
(Break) 


DR. ZAVALETA: I want to say how absolutely wonderful that 
intellectual encounter was. I aleo want to reemphasize our 
here, which is not to interpret, reinterpret, or reinvent 
istory a6 we think it might have been, but rather to share with 

one another our inte tatione of history from 411 ao: 

I’d like you to know that my particular family has 
located on thie river since 1684. My ancestors came to the river 
in 1684. We've seen countries, flags, and armies come and go, 
and haven’t really cared about any of them, on either side It’s 
alwaye been «4 tr for us. Life goes on, you know, for ne 
true descendants of border families: one decade or century, 
you're in one nation; and another passes and your in another 
nation, and eo forth; but life on for us. We appreciate 
that on behalf of the members of the Republica del Rio Grande. 

Next, we're going to hear from Tom Fort. Ie Tom here? I 
don’t know if I’ve identified Tom. Tom Fort is the assistant 
director and curator of exhibite at the Hidalgo County Museum and 
he will speak to us about the Halle of Montezuma, or how 4 email 
museum can produce 4 major exhibit on the Mexican-American War. 


TOM FORT: I’m not going to m4 | to go into 4 great deal of 
detail about this project. give you 4 little background. 
Among other things, it’s very gratifying to see all of the people 
who have turned out for this conference. I'm certainly not a 
scholar of the Mexican War, but I recognize a number of the 
people here who are, including a number of those who helped our 
museum with thie exhibition. This project began back about three 
years ago with the proposal or suggestion by the late Hubert 





Hudeon of Browneville. We owe him 4 great debt of gratitude for 
germinating thie exhibit and for making it the success that it 
wae. Ne wae the one who suggested an exhibition of original 
that this and mape of the period that he owned. We t 
ie wae an interesting idea. We had 4 brand new exhibit 
por tery ery and annex buildi p and it seemed like 4 good way te show 
ie material to the publ 

Ae we nh to eunsides how to * an exhibit, the thought of 

ibly aequiring or — — as lementary artifacte of 

pee od ooourred to ue. eo, ie thing began te 

op, I began to write inquiries and make telephone calle to a 
few people--the few that I knewee-whe might be able to give ue 
some direction on borrowing military artifacte, for example, from 
the ied. Actually, we weren’t exactly sure what we were 
getting into. It literally took off and grew into 4 much larger, 
more in-depth exhibition nh we had ever imagined. There is so 
much that one can say about the war with Mexico on both sides 
from the political, social, and military aspects. However, we 
are 4 museum, and a, background ie primarily in history with 
an interest in mili hiet , and I’ve never had an 


Pee 3 to og A i = thie period. Therefore, we sort 
° hi 


reer "Well, that Mr. Hudson wae making 
available primarily were those t depicted the lar concept 
4 —*n war's military evente in the 18406. &o, = we could 

et Y try to limit our foous to the lives or the = out look 

ife of the soldiers of the period." We wanted to try, to the 

best of our ability, to at least present it from the view of the 
American and the Mexican soldiers. Thies was the sort of 
philosophy that we went into on thie project. 

The title for the exhibition we simply drew from the lar 

rase of the day noted in 4 number of American diaries, ag 

nfluenced by the sort of concurrent publication of The Conquest 
of Haxico. by Prescott, which had a great deal of influence among 
a r of the American officers in Scott's campaign farther 
south. We have had 4 number of le ask use if we hadn't 
misspelled the word Montezuma, whi we understand correctly is 
supposed to be Moctezuma from the Aztec ~ but thie again was 
& quotation from the period and thie ise why we left it as it is. 

We made 4 selection from the number of the original 
lithogr and mape available. The search for the artifacts for 
thie exhibit lead from Tucson, Arizona to Santa Fe, New Mexico to 
Arii on, Texas, and Dallas, Austin, Washington, 0.C., North 
Carolina and 60 on. In some cases, we simply asked one person or 
one museum if they had anything and they’d say, "Well, 2 yee, we've 
got thie and thie and you might ask myer | else." yone 
contemplating doing thie kind of an exhibition 3134 will 
find a good deal more available than you would think right off 
hand. 

Ae the number of possible things that we could borrow sort 
of accumulated, we began to design this thing with an idea toward 
presenting not just items hung on the wall, but aleo sort of a 
layout of different free-standing panels and exhibit cases and 
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whatehaveryou te held these various items, Now, we'll simply 
look at 4 number of these things that will indicate how thie hall 
wae iaid out. Our gallery ie one large room, about “ry ° by 
Sixty feet. Although large on paper, it begins te ehri idly 
when you begin to lay out 4 fairly good 9. 222 ae 
thie one wae. In some cases, by simple ae, waune we 
with an array of different media to exhibit in thie 9 presenter on. 
We had not only artifacts, but aleo through the University of 
Texae at Arlington, Jenkine Garrett Collection, « number of 
Mexican War documents, broadsides, sheet music, letters, diaries, 
ete. We aleo, of course, had the original So and mape 
and the Gan Jacinto Museum sliowed ue to at least have antes € of 
some of their original daguerreotype collection. Combat«related 
material that ie traceable or documented to Mexican-War uee ie 
extremely scarce we discovered, extremely scarce. Thie ie the 
one and only artifact that we were able borrow that wae 
identifiable with « particular action; a eword belt eaid to have 
been worn by Lieutenant Theodore Chadborne of the U.5. Eighth 
Infan regiment at the battle of Resaca de la Palma, where he 
wae killed. 

Thie one we kind of had in 4 display case by iteeif 
because of the nature of the object. It does seem to be only 
one that we know of, and the only one that we were able to obtain 
on loan. It wae traceable to 4 specific action, in thie case, 
the actual second battle of the war which ooourred the day after 
Palo Alto, right here on the outekirte of Browneville. 

The exhibit wae not laid out in « chronological order, we 
weren't trying to follow any fy ines on pattern of evente. We 
did have it broken down roughly into the two campaigqne. Thies 


a side of the gallery is Zachary Taylor’s northern 

sages _ Material relating to Scott's southern campaign is on 
side. We made an attempt to procure at least one or 

— artifacte ogee Rey Kearny’s campaign with the Army of the 


West, but we were e to do so. We were fortunate in 
acquiring 2 original uniforms which were exhibited eleewhere 
umn of tan Pw AA 4g BA AAD WS 
° or combat uniforms that the soldiers of the day 
— 9— have been wearing. In thie case we resorted to 
what were clearly identified ae replicas and recreations of 
American and Mexican army uniforms of that period. Of the 
Mexican army soldiers on the other side, we have one of these 
dieplayed out here which you 411 can look at. These were made 
for us by 4 gentleman in Pennsylvania who aleo does work for the 
National Park Service. Original Mexican broadsides were 
diepla in the case between these two. On the other side of 
the gallery the dieplay told primarily about Scott’s southern 
campaign. We obtained copies of some of the James Walker 
— 4 from the West Point Collection, which led to the focal 
point of thie exhibition. A collection of six original uniforms 
from the period, officers’ uniforms, courtesy of a contact that I 
wae able to make through the good graces of Steve Butler and the 
Descendants of Mexican War Veterans, is shown here. One of their 
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members hae a large collection of Mexican memorabilia and an 
a intance of that person's had what became our primary fooa) 
pose of the exhibit; « uniform that belonged to General santa 
. The most unusual exhibit wae « uniform attributed to 
General Arietta, who wae in command of the Mexican forces at the 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. Here ie the uniform 
of Sante Anna, himeelf. Thie wae « dress uniform captured by the 
American forces in January, 1646, at least the opery goes, and 
wae brought back into the United apes 2 ack Hayes of 
It's a very ornate remely i ive 
thie wae the high point of our exhibition and 
® project we never had any idea of being able 
to obtain something like that on loan. The three American army 
uniforme aleo were from the same collection, two of which are 
attributed to personalities from the Mexican War. The uniform on 
the middle figure, in particular, wae worn by Governor James 
Pi Henderson of Texas who aleo commanded Texae volunteers 
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We had «a of other emaller military artifacte from 
assorted collections. Some of these were from the American and 
others were from the Mexican side of the conflict. Here are 
muskete of the period, 4 Mexican naval officer's eword, a 
lancer’s helmet, and assorted medallions and metale. Some of 
these were from veteran's organizations that were formed after 
the war iteelf, including the Astec Club. The ii aphe 
included views euch ae Taylor's camp at Corpue Christi, the death 
of Major Ri 1d at Palo Alto, and « view of Monter made 
after the fighting in the battle of September, 1646. final 
phase of the exhibit included other pictorial representations 
euch ae an original daguerreotype camera of the period, borrowed 
from the San Jacinto collection, or a selection of some dragoons 
found in Sam Chamberlain’s original watercolors done during the 
northern campaign. If you've read or are familiar 
with Sam Chamberlain then you can certainly appreciate these 
things. It’s #till one of the greatest stories or folk tales to 
come out of the war. 

We will close on this note that we received a good deal of 
favorable public response to the exhibit. We noticed that many 
people never even heard of the Mexican War, or ae hase been 
remarked earlier, heard of 4 cursory mention in high echool. It 
was pure coincidence and good luck that our project overlapped 
with the final stages of creating Palo Alto as a national 
historic site. We on tan that the interest shown in the 
Mexican War continues on sides of the border, particularly 
in thie region where the war began, and that the relations 
that have prevailed between our two countries will continue and 
eatery | maybe lay the groundwork for some sort of large joint 
exhibition project in the future in which collections from both 
sides could be brought together in one place. It would certainly 
be a knockout. We will be here through the lunch hour. We had a 
tight echedule down here. Two of us are down here from the 
museun. 





If anyone hae any questions or would like te talk further, 
certainly please feel free to do so. Many of the titles on the 
war that were mentioned or that have been published in recent 
years are available through our museun, ank you, 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you. In the interest of time, our next 
presenter ie Eric Ratliff from the of ee | of Texas at Austin, 
who will present on "Grave Interpretations: Information From a 
Mase Burial at Resaca de la Palma," which wae just mentioned in 
se discussion. Everybody knows of the battle from the next 

y. 

Thies presentation holde great interest for me because ae 4 
high echool student and college student Eric worked on the 
eonetruction crew of the Palo Verde subdivision in Brownsville, 
Texas. During that conetruction work, we began to discover to 
burial remaine. And now Eric has gone on to study physical 
anthropology at the University of Texas. S80, Eric, welcome. 


ERIC RATLIFF: My report, today, focuses on evente which took 
place at Resaca de la Palma on May 9, 1846, the day after the 
hostilities at Palo Alto. Thies information ie important to this 
weekend’s dedication of the Palo Alto Battlefield for several 
reasons. One, the battles were very close in time and geographic 
location. Two, the outcomes were similar. And three, the 
archaeological site of Resaca de la Palma, rey designated as 
4i-CF-3, represente the lives of those who fought in the two 
battles; not only from the material artifacts that were 
uncovered, but also in the human remains that still have their 
individual stories to tell. Presented here are brief summaries 
of the battle, the archaeological excavations, and the skeletal) 
remaine. Afterward, I will show how thie information can be used 
to reconstruct not only the battle, but also the people who were 
a part of it. 

After the battle on the plains of Palo Alto, General Mariano 
Arista pulled the Mexican army south into the thick chaparral 
before daybreak on May 9, 1846. With reinforcements from Mexico, 
his forces numbered between five and six thousand at Resaca de la 
Palma. The American army of approximately twenty-two hundred 
soldiers followed to — them from regrouping and mounting a 
counter-attack. Initially, General Zachary Taylor sent small 
parties into the thick brush to find the enemy, as he waited for 
the long wagon train to catch up. After all the troops were 
assembled at four o’clock in the afternoon, the American 
artillery continued along the road southward, with infantry on 
either side, heading toward the Mexican army positioned in the 
dry river bed. The American attack focused on the western flank, 
and the Mexican artillery set up on either side of the road. 
Fighting was fierce and the chaparral precluded an organized 
attack or defense. Assaults by the American cavalry silenced the 
Mexican artillery batteries and the Mexican troops pulled back in 
disarray. Arista’s camp was captured and the town of Matamoros 
was soon filled with wounded Mexican soldiers. Many eyewitness 





acoounte tell of the human destruction at Resaca de la Palma. 
Official —— describe two hundred and sixty-two Mexican dead 
on the battlefield, while noting that — B. died while trying 
to crose the Rio Grande. This number probably represente the 


bodies that U.8. soldiers buried the day following the battle. 
There are other reporte following the war which described the 
gravee of the fallen soldiers. March 18, 1848, Helen Chapman 
—_- the Resaca de la Palma area noting, "One of 

ong beautiful green vietas...pointed out by Major Soott ase the 


scene of the deadliest fighting. As we rode down to the , 
ail along in relief against the 22 qraee, were the blackened 
boned of horees and A a es of shoes, of woolen a of 
harness, of = © fe of « deadly encounter. ay 
are mostly Mexicans arti tel nh that line and there they remained 
unburied, some were buried B soldiere and some remained 
where *11 fell." For a hundred and twenty-one yeare, the 
—— a4 wae eilent. 

il 1, 1967, during construction of a housing project 
in = \ owneville, human remaine were uncovered heavy 
machinery. Three graduate students from the University of Texas 
at Auetin came down and excavated the site over the next eix 
days. Thie wae only one of the masse graves in the area, but the 
contractor decided to ignore the othere after seeing how long the 
archeological process took and covered them over. Looting at the 
site, which ie right here on the map and today in someone's 
backyard, wae 4leo 4 problem and 4 number of skulle were taken by 
interested locals. A total of ee separate burials were 
excavated, along with many commingled remains. Skeletal material 
and artifacte were then tra rted to the University of Texas 
and examined by other archaeo _— and physical 
ee but no report developed from these preliminary 
results 

In early 1992, while reviewing other skeletal pathol 
studies at Texas Archaeological Research Laboratories in 
Austin, I came across the sete of remains from Resaca de la 
Palma, and noted that they had not been studied in over ——_ 
years. What follows is 4 description of my methods of analysis 
and what I have learned from the soldiers of Resaca de la Palma. 

To begin my analysis, I examined each of the individual 
buriale accordi to standard forensic procedure, noting the age 
and sex of individuals, preparing an inventory of remains, and 
describing any pathologies or abnormalities noted in the 
skeleton. Wost of the burials are incomplete, consisting of only 
several bones or a cranium. Only six skeletons could be 
considered a complete individual. Many of the burials are 
represented only by legs and/or arms. These remains are wel) 
preserved and not fragmented, so it is unlikely that they were 
dismembered by artillery fire during the battle. Most of the 
individuals are males who were between the age of twenty and 
forty years of age at the time of their deaths. There are 
several unusual aspects of this skeletal sample considering it 
comes from a battle site. 
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Firet, ie the number of females. There are at least two, 
poseib) — remaine of women that were uncovered in thie mase 
grave o weight individuale. Modern biases toward women in 
combat A. > thie di difficult for many to accept, but 
ae noted Blisabeth Galas in her book 

, women were an integra Mexican 
arny. in on to the traditiona poise "associated with camp 
maintenance, women aleo participated in battle. 

Another 7 feature ie the lack of trauma resulting 
from the battle. tibia, the lower leg, shows a large 
ay eg about twenty-one millimeters across, embedded near 

And another individual has « cut mark, probably on a 
eword, on the back — of the humerus, most likely ae 4 result 
of this position. nh another case, 4 large r- ile wae found 
in the toreo area of an individual. Personal accounte from the 
battle note that firearme were not particularly useful because of 
the dense rral undergrowth, but it ie difficult to imagine 
euch violent the that not leave some evidence in the 
skeletal remains. Wo other cut marke or fractures were found 
that could have been the result of lethal injuries. 

In addition to the primary burials excavated as distinct 
features, there were hundreds of bones that were not identified 
with any of the potnesy buriale. — to associate the 
commingled remains vith the primary al was a frustrating 
exercise. There are no excavation notes, few —228 and 
only one weathered drawing which shows the position of the 
remaine as they were excavated. With thie drawing and a large 
space in the laboratory, the site measured approximately fourteen 

ten feet, I was able to lay out the burials in the position 

had been found during excavation. For two weeks, I 
attempted to match some of the unassociated remains with the 
primary buriale, and only had a limited success. Construction 
machinery disturbed only 4 emall portion of the site, so the 
disarray of the buriale must have taken place at the time of 
burial or shortly thereafter. Again, Helen Chapman in 1848, 
describes another mass grave near the spot where Arista’s camp 
had stood during the battle, "Further on...we came to 4 ver 
beautiful epot, a large green open ce which was the camping 
ground of General Arista where a1) his baggage and booty was 
found. On the opposite side of the road are two la circular 
places where the turf hac been turned ody and there lie the bodies 
of those who fell upon the field. arge pite were dug and 
into were thrown Americans and Mexicans. On the camping ground 
of Arista, are three or four graves, two of sergeants and two, I 
believe, of officers whose bodies have since been removed." The 
passage indicates that remains of specific individuals had been 
removed after their initial interment following the battle. This 
is not unusual, as the Custer Battlefield Site at Little Bighorn 
was also subject to t reconnaissance expeditions to take 
the remains of fallen soldiers to their families. This may 
explain the jumbled and incomplete nature of the skeletons in the 
masse grave. 





Many artifacte were found along with the remaing, although 
the most distinctive items were not part of the archaeologica 
investigation. A belt buckle from Mexican Tenth infantry was 
found by one of the construction workers and at te ane on 

aphed before removed from the area. Unfortunately, I 
‘t have that raph. Many more were certainly lost to 
looting during nighte at the site. Another important find 
wae a hunting horn emblem from the headgear of a soldier in the 
Fourth infantry. Other items from the equipment of the regular 
army include scabbard tips and several types of metal buttons. 

Captain William &. Henry noted that three captains and four 
lieutenante from the Mexican — were buried at the battle site. 
Officers were certainly well- pped, but many of the recruite 
did not have a similar experience. Most of the artifacte are 
from the clothing of — os wd wy generally Indiane from the 
surrounding area. Approximately 60% of all artifacts are buttons 
made from animal bone, with several different styles reflecting 
individual artistry. Some fragments of cloth were also preserved 
and in the neck area of many individuals, emall metal hooke and 
Claepe were found. Clothing could have been looted from (ne 
bodies, particularly those of the officers, but I believe this 
evidence gives us an accurate representation of the Mexican army 
at thie battle, where the poorly equipped and trained locals 
suffered the greatest losses. Much of the army was conscripted 
"by sending out recruiting detachments to capture Indian men for 
service." 

While the officers and regular soldiers wore splendid 
costumes and were provisioned well, the sidiales and other 
irregular soldiers lived under poor conditions. Life for many of 
these people was physically demanding, as observed in the 
skeletal remains. There is evidence of arthritis, pulled tendons 
and ligaments, and other indicators seen in other populations 
from stressful environments. The skeletons exhibit numerous 
traumatic incidents which occurred many months, or even years, 
before these people died on the battlefield, such as fractured 
ribs, colla vertebrae, backbones, or broken and fused 
fingers. ere are also a large number of foot injuries in this 
sample, comparable to other farming populations who walk over 
uneven ground without shoes, and also due to problems with large, 
hoofed animals stepping on their feet. 

In addition to describing the lives of those who 
participated in this battle, we can also use this site to 
reconstruct the battlefield. Artifacts found indicate the 


presence of the members of the Fourth and Tenth infantries, along 

with many irregular soldiers. As noted by several authors, the 

Tenth infantry was located along the front line just east of the 

road and the Fourth infantry made up the second line of defense, 
Aris 


with irregulars following behind ta’s camp. During the 
battle, forces on the western side shifted over toward the road. 
This is the area where many of the graves were noted as having 
been dug and noted by Helen Chapman near Arista’s camp. 
Convergence at Arista’s tent is apparent and I would assume that 





thie grave is one which Helen Chapman saw during her travele in 
1646. There is even an account of some Mexican soldiers killed 
at Palo Alto, but buried at Resaca de la Palma. While thie is 
not the grave on which I am reporting, it is possible that other 
individuals were interred at Resaca de la Palma who didn’t 
necessarily take part in the battle. 

Thie work is —E in —I A final report on 
ekeletal remaine will be finished later this month, t there is 
etill much more to do with the artifacts and archival research 
before this story can be completed. Thank you. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you very much, Eric. It took twenty years, 
but I’m glad somebody came along to look at the remains. 

We'll next hear from Pedro Santoni from California State 
University at San Bernadino who will speak about the "Bulwark of 
Independence or Haven of the Mob?: The Civic Militia of Mexico 
between 18646 and 1848." Pedro. 


DR. PEDRO SANTONI: Actually, I’m going to pull a little 
ewitcharoo on you. I hope you won’t mind. The militia paper is 
a bit on the long side. Since I’m going to be talking tonight, 
what I’d like to do is give a brief overview of something that 
I’ve been working on for the past ten years, my dissertation. I 
began it in 1983, and it’s just about ready to be submitted to a 
publisher in book form. What I’m trying to do in my dissertation 
which I’ve titled "Militant Patriots: The Radical Federalists of 
Mexico, 1845-1848," is to place the activities of Valentin Gémez 
Farias and the radical federalists in perspective. Despite the 
war’s significance, relatively little has been written about what 
transpired in political and social terms in Mexico in the mid 
18408. Today, we have with us David Pletcher whose work on this 
period, The Diplomacy of Annaxaticn. is an excellent book. In 
1977 he wrote that the widest gap in Mexico War history that 
remains to be filled by up-to-date scholarship is that of Mexican 
history during the war. Although there are a number of recent 
books, articles, and dissertations that have shed some light on 
this topic, for the most part the political intrigue and the 
party battles remain obscure topics. So basically what I’m 
trying to do in my book is to examine the activities, successes, 
and failures of Valentin Gémez Farias and the radical federalists 
during the Mexican War. 

Part of the problem with this gap or lack of writing has to 
do with the very complex nature of nineteenth-century Mexican 
politics. In very broad terms, we can define the political 
spectrum in early republican Mexico as being divided into three 
major parties: radicals, moderates, and conservatives. But, on 
the other hand, the members of these parties at times often 
shared similar principles. At the same time, these groups were 
often plagued by interfactional conflicts. As a result, even a 
very astute observer of Mexican pc itics at this time, Guillermo 
Prieto, hesitated to delineate the precise makeup and the goals 
of the radical federalists during the war with the United States. 
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In 1971, about one hundred and fifty years later, in a book 
called Moxth America Divided, Seymour Conner wrote that Mexico’s 
wartime litical panorama was "really impossible to analyze 
because it turned like a kaleidoscope into different patterns on 
a daily basis." However, in a recent book by Drexel University’s 
Donald F. Stevens, he has tried to demystify the wartime 
political panorama. Doctor Steven's has identified five areas: 
state organization, methods of social control, state power and 
economic intervention, church-state relations, and the value of 
the colonial experience to separate the issue that distinguished 
these three factions. 

Radical federalists in general terme favored a republican 
form of government and a powerful interventionist state. They 
believed that such a state would promote economic growth and 
limit the privileges, in political and economic terms, of the 
Catholic Church. The radical federalists aleo wanted to break 
the regular army’s control over politics by establishing a 
volunteer civic militia and they looked to the urban masses as a 
source of support for their agenda. 

I’ve gone beyond that. I’ve taken some of Doctor Steven's 
qaesyese. but I’ve added that socio-economic factors or different 
ideologies don’t always a explain the disagreement 
between the radical federalists and their rivals, especially in 
the years 18645 to 1848. During this time, personal jealousies 
proved to be just as important in dividing Mexican politicians. 
In many instances where the radical federalists’ rivals would 
issue a law or an initiative, the radical federalists would say, 
"Well we’re not going to let you have it." Then their rivals 


would come back and say, "We're not going to let re play with 


our ball." It was similar to the big bully who, if he doesn’t 
play first base or pitch, he’ll take his ball and bat and go home 
and nobody gets to play. So to a degree there’s a sort of 
rivalry that undermines efforts to prepare a strong resistance 
against the United States. 

There are a number of works that make reference to the 
radical federalists, yet there’s a lot that needs to be analyzed 
about their social composition, ideology, and activities. For 
instance, there are a number of books written about the Mexican 
newspapers during this time, including one by Jesus Velasco. 

They are very valuable because they study the 4) yes that a 
number of Mexico’s political groups used to justify war against 
the United States. What I’m trying to do is go beyond some of 
these books, and try to link the arguments that were presented in 
the press to see how these arguments and ideas undermined the 
different governments in Mexico. 

There are a number of biographies about Gémez Farias and 
Santa Anna, but Gémez Farias’ biographers have not explained the 
reasons that led him to form a number of alliances with many 
prominent army leaders during the time of the war. This is 
important because Gémez Farias on the one hand is trying to raise 
a civic militia which threatens the army, yet at the sare time, 
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he is looking to the army for support. So, Gomez Farias was in a 
sort of Catch-22 situation. 

At the same time, those who have studied Santa Anna 
a hie relations with several United States personalities. 
They highlight his tie leadership, but they don’t spell out 
the reasons for the publicity that characterized his relations 
with both the radical federalists and their rivale during the 
war. Santa Anna‘s trickery, Santa Anna‘s deception, became 
especially pronounced after he came back from Mexico in August of 
1846. He returned with the * of Gémez Farias, yet eventually 
Santa Anna turned around and helped topple Gomez Farias in the 
spring of 1847. 

To conclude very briefly, Goémez Farias and the radical 
federalists, between 1845 and 1848, had two major goals: they 
wanted to reconquer Texas and they believed that a return to 
federaliem under the 18624 constitution would allow Mexico to take 
ite place among the world’s leading nations. Yet a number of 
historians have cast doubt on Gémez Farias’s policies, as well as 
on his organizational talents. 

Charles Hale has written that the resurgence of federalism 
at the moment that the war began is ironic because the need for 
effective defense against invasion has been a classic argument in 
favor of centralization. Gene Brack has noted that a significant 
number of Mexican politicians and army leaders realized the 
country’s military weaknesses and scarcely hungered for war 
against the United States. Donovan Oliff of Auburn University 
has stated that G6mez Farias was not an effective, practical 
leader, and Cecil Robinson has written that Gémez Farias tended 
toward the abstract and never quite comprehended the weaknesses 
of the general run of humanity. While these criticisms are 
somewhat valid, I think they should be placed in perspective. 

Federalism was a real force during much of the nineteenth 
century in Mexico, and the failure of the centralist 
constitutions in the mid-1830s and early 1840s made federalism a 
viable alternative again in 1845. It should also be remembered 
that the Mexican leaders could not relinquish their claims to 
Texas for a number of reasons, such as a sense of honor, of 
pride, and a multitude of political considerations, and while 
G6émez Farias’ expectations may have been unrealistic, his 
determination to pursue these policies should be commended in 
light of the hostile political and economic environment in which 
he had to offer it. 

His original goals may have been unattainable, but I don’t 
think that it’s too far fetched to suggest that he would have 
bee,. *h1° to organize a more viable, a more energetic resistance 
to the United States if domestic support had been more 
forthcoming. 

So, rather than judge Gémez Farias and the radical 
federalists as failures because they did not reach their goals, I 
think in the future, G6émez Farias and his associates should be 
measured against the obstacles that they encountered at a time of 
war and domestic chaos. 
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DR. ZAVALETA: Very, very nice, thank you. Well done. Mr. 
Santoni and an international panel of experts will be speaking 
thie evening in Matamoros and then again here tomorrow morning. 

We are very fortunate, now at thie time, to hear from 
Christopher Marvel with the National Park Service, Denver Service 
Center, who is the planning team captain for the General 
Management Plan and the Concept Plan in interpretive perspectives 
for the Palo Alto Battlefield Center. Christopher. 


CHRISTOPHER MARVEL: That’s quite a mouthful. I think it’s real 
important that we realize how special it is to plan for a 
National Park. There are many cultural things in the United 
States, all over the country, that we recognize through national 
monuments and all of the other things that states recognize, but 
once something becomes or is elevated to national park status, it 
receives a visible recognition of a very, very high level of 
importance to this country. You all are aware that on June 23, 
1992, President Bush signed the Palo Alto Battlefield National 
Historic Site Act which established the 3,400 acre site and we've 
been working on our general management plan for about a year now. 
We've involved some people from Mexico and the last year, of 
course, to put it in Carlos Rugerio’s words it was muy importante 
when he recognized how important a project this really is. It 
really is a credit to Brownsville that we have Palo Alto and all 
the people that have worked on it. It’s going to be a project 
that’s very important for Mexico and the United States and I feel 
very privileged and fortunate to work on a project of the caliber 
of Palo Alto. I hope that we can create something that is not 
just a park but also something that serves the interests of the 
blend of cultures that we have in this area, something that 
recognizes the values of the United States and Mexico. I think 
that it is appropriate before I speak to you a little bit about 
planning for a National Park, that I give you a little idea of 
shat the National Park Service is about because it has a very, 
very special mission. It’s different than other agencies in the 
federal government. If I can get my slides. Am I going forwards 
or backwards here? There we go. Whoops! I knew this was going 
to ha mn. Can we take a moment and could I just turn my slides 
around Let’s make sure we have them in right. 


DR. ZAVALETA: In the interest of time we’ll switch speakers in 
order to give Chris a chance to > the slides straight. It’s 
not hie fault. They’ve been obviously tampered with by 
international agents of foreign powers, so to remain unnamed. 
So, at this time if I could ask Kevin Young...Kevin was 
here...Did he step out? He stepped out someplace. Why is my 
session breaking down? Is this a reflection upon my career? 
Now we will have Kevin Young who is always ready and on the 
spot. He’s a historian from San Antonio who will speak to us 
about “Documenting el Soldado Mexicano: 1835 to 1848." Kevin. 





KEVIN YOUNG; , Chat’s getting caught the bad way. I had 
wey Ag. -y @ much — we paper which I’m going to kind of 
put to ei on the subject and inetead work 4 little off some 
notes. 

Being very much involved in the Texas War for Independence 
period, thie ie 4 subject matter that hae kind of plagued me and 
some of my Colleagues and fellowes over the last twenty yeare now. 
In the last eix yeare what got me —_ on the subject of 
trying to ascertain and help dooument Mexican soldado and the 
Mexican ny A of thie entire period from 1835 to 1848 wae 
a night in Ban Antonio. 

I worked a6 the historical advisor on 4 film called "Alamo: 
The Price of Freedom" and when we opened that film at the San 
Antonio IMAX, we had some conoerned individuale outeide our front 
door with protest placarde and etuff who were concerned that we 
were not representing the tejano, that’s the Hiepanice from Texas 
who were fighting for the Texane. 

One of the protesters, who is 4 fairly well known academic 
in the Gan Antonio area, wae reading 4 list of the tejano heroes 
of the Alamo and eaid “these men have been neglected, and about 
that point, the light came on and I said, "You know, no one 
through thie whole thing hae even issued anything about the other 
Hispanic participante in the battle of the Alamo: the guys in the 
Toluca, San Luis, and Zapadores battalions; the six hundred men 
who died on the —* of March 6, 1836 for the honor of the 
Republic of Mexico while taking the Alamo from that band of North 
American barbarians ineide, to coin 4 phrase. That really 
motivated thie thing along. 

Sometimes in thie course of this research, you get those 
golden moments where you think eve ing’s going well and you're 
really on top of thie and then reality comes and slaps you on the 
side of the face. We had 4 crowd coming out from the showing of 
the film, “The Price of Freedom,” and one gentleman was incensed. 

pointed to me and said “there's the historian go talk to 
him,” and the guy said, "I don’t believe that film," and I said, 
"Well, what’s the problem, sir?” and he , “You actually show 
one Mexican soldier killing one Texan and everybody knows that it 
took twenty Mexicans to kill one Texan." At which point had I 
had « Brown Bess musket I would’ve hit him over the head. 

That’s part of the problem. The Mexican soldier is the 
overlooked, the faceless participant in the struggle for the 
Southwest and/or the defense of the Southwest from 1835 to 1848. 
There is 4 lot of misconception about the men who formed up the 
Mexican army. A lot of it has to do with popular-culture i 6. 
A lot of it has to do with the iack of respect, and a iot of it 
has to do with a lack of research. 

When you delve into tryi to document the Mexican soldado, 
you really are limited in published works, and I think that many 
of the people here have already run into that problem. It 
basical’y. in my viewpoint, rune down to two gentlemen. 
Unfortunately, they’re both dead. General Miquel SAnchez Lamego 
and Joseph Hefter. SA&nchez Lamego was an author of several 
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historical articles and booklets on thie period in Mexican 
military history including an excellent history of the Zapadores 
battalion in 1949. Two of hie best works, the one on the 
Zacatecas Campaign in 1835 and the second on the siege of the 
Alamo from the Mexican point of view, are published in Englieh 
and are etill available in research libraries on thie side of the 
Rio Bravo. But almost 411 of the research falle really to one 
individual and that’s Joseph Hefter, who wae an American-German 
mining engineer living in Mexico and destined to become the 
historian of the Mexican soldado of the nineteenth century. 
Hefter published 4 email booklet in 1957 called £)] Soldado 
Mexicana. which is today a highly collectable reference on the 
Mexican army in the Texae War for Independence and Mexican War 
periods. Wefter’s books were based on available information at 
the time and are far from being complete as the author ni 
admite in hie introduction. HWefter’s death left the field wide 
open and hie tiny hietory remains the published source on the 
Mexican soldado. 

I will try to generalize a little bit about the Mexican 
soldado and these are generalizations because again the research 
ie still very much lacking. The average Mexican soldado of this 
period was a conscript. Mexico employed conscription ase ite 
principal mean of recruitment. Mexico is not alone in this. 

Most of the European countries are doing conscription. One 
reason it gete so disdained from particularly American viewers is 
that the United States is decidedly against conscription as the 
riote during the American Civil War would show later on. 

The Mexican system worked by lottery thet was held every 
October. The recruite were trained at San Luis Potosi or Mexico 
*** Now there’s a long list of professions that existed to 
exclude many from the draft and that usually meant that the lower 
Classes ended up in the ranks. A system of substitutes did exist 
for those who could afford to hire 4 replacement in case he got 
drafted. Volunteers in the Mexican army served for eight years, 
conscripts served for ten. Recruits were usually no less than 
sixty inches tall which placed them between five feet, four 
inches and five feet, eight inches in height, and additional 
research can be done. Details such as religion, age, marital 
status, trade, color of hair, eyes, and skin color can also be 
surveyed in their military archives. The army was racially 
mixed. Most soldados were of some degree of Indian blood. 
There’s a lot of references, of course, to the Mexican army going 
out and grabbing Indians out of the fields. 

There’s a great problem in Texas studies of the Texas War 
for Independence. One of the battalions used by General José 
Urrea included a garrison of troops primarily recruited in the 
Maya districts in Yucatan. You will now read in several 
secondary accounts of the Texas Revolution that Santa Anna’s army 
at the Alamo consisted primarily of Mayan Indian recruits. Well, 
they weren’t there. As 4 matter of fact, they were not very good 
at being infantrymen. Urrea didn’t like them. He almost lost 
the battle of Refugio because of the fact that they couldn’t 
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carry 4M assault against the mission and eventually he just 
posted them ae qguarde. This goes 4 long way in showing some of 
the probleme in the stereotypes, particularly from the American 
historians, toward the Mexican army. In contrast to thie, there 
wae at least one "pure" unit, the active commerce regiment of 
Mexico, whose officer corpse and ranke were drawn from the 
professional community ase volunteers, and contributed to the unit 
fund which paid for weapone and uniforme. 

Non-Mexican soldados were an exception. Excluding the San 
Patricio battalion during the 1646 war, there were no masses of 
Ruropeane or Americans in the ranks. By the way, Mexican 
soldados were ee a grand total of sixteen pesos per thirty day 
month and the omy or the etandard soldier was id 
fifteen pesos. * ly hie pay paid for everything, including 
hie food, #o that didn’t leave mu ponay to send home to the 
family. Now the officer corpse was alarmingly different than the 
rank and file. Most of the senior officers were political 
chieftains and their subordinates less than well-trained and 
disciplined. One British officer found them "totally ignorant of 
their duty." 

In 18633, Mexico had established a military academy that 
graduated only one hundred cadets every three years. Which means 
by the time of the Mexican War the professionally-trained corps 
were sublieutenants in the ranks, they were not up into the 
commanding companies yet or into the senior structure. In many 
cases the junior officers attempted to save the course of a 
battle while senior officers simply left the fighting. 

Now one lagging tradition is hat the Mexican army was 
overpopulated by foreign officers, even to the ridiculous 
statement that former Napoleonic marshals had been imported to 
help recruit or recreate officers for the Napoleon of the West, 
as Santa Anna was called. A survey of the senior officer corps 
does not support this. Many of the so-called foreigners were old 
veterans of the War for Independence. What is important is the 
social and political issues here. Despite their loyalty to the 
Mexican republic for most of their careers, many of the non- 
Mexican-born officers were considered privateers even their 
fellows. Their involvements in various political uprisings did 
not help alter this perception. The fact that five out of the 
nine senior officers in the 1836 Mexican Army of Operation were 
foreign born, does not compare favorably to the figure that all 
eleven field battalion commanders were natives. 

Between 1835 and 1846, the Mexican army underwent two 
organizational changes. Prior to the Zacatecas campaign of May 
1635, the standing or the permanente national army was organized 
from numerical battalions to ones named in honor of the heroes of 
the Ware for Independence. The national guard or activo 
regiments were simply organized into battalions. Owing to the 
1833-1834 civil wars, both activo and (pet gen battalions could 
be considered veterans. Mexican battalions were organized into 
eight companies consisting of some eighty soldados each. Rarely 
were the companies of the battalions at full strength. Usually 
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the company etayed at between thirty-four to forty-four soldados. 
One geupeny wae designated as . -¥: or light, while the second 
wae designated as grenadiere. e third wae the rifle company 
which wae ueed ae flankere while the grenadiers were made up from 
the picked veterans and rally u ae 4 reserve. The other 
six companies were the line or center companies and did the 
bulk of the battalion’s fighting. The etructure for thie army is 
derived from the Spanish and it actually goes beyond that. It is 
derived from the lo-Portuguese-Spanieh army formed by the Duke 
of Wellington to drive the French out of Spain and the peninsula 
during the leonic ware. It is not based on the French Army, 
rather the British eysten. 

In 1639, the army wae or again. Two battalions, 
one drawn from the permanent and the other from the activos 
formed a new numerical line infantry regiment. The local militia 
unite were formed into battalions who, along with coastal guards, 
were designated to serve as 5 troops. Most of then, 
nevertheless, saw considerable action as activo troops. In 1841, 

created light infantry unite, or regiments, and these were 
designed to work as advanced skirmish troops. As the pressures 
of campaign losses mounted, the light infantry found itee!f 
fighting ae regular infantry. The Mexican army fought tue (846- 
16468 war under thie systen. 

The line companies were armed with various patterns of 
Britieh Brown Bess muskets, 4 weapon which had seen services 
before the American Revolution. The majority of the arms used by 
the Mexican ranks were the East India pattern musket used during 


the Napoleonic Ware. It shot ee a .75 caliber round ball 


about sixty yards. An eighteen inch tri-blade bayonet could be 
fixed to the weapon. The Mexican light infantry and rifle 
ae were generally armed with the British Baker rifle, a 
relic also of the Napoleonic Ware. The Baker fired a .61 caliber 
rifle roundball about two to three hundred yards. A rather long 
sword bayonet could be attached to the side of the barrel. 

ite its age, the Baker was still an excellent weapon. 
Mexican gunpowder was considered poor by most armies’ standards, 
being rather high in sulfur content. Contemporary accounts state 
the Mexican cartridges were often overcharged to give the weapon 
more punch. The result would be an intimidating flash at the 
face and a considerable kick. American and Texan accounts claim 
that often Mexican troops fired from the hip, perhaps in an 
effort to reduce the discomfort of the discharging weapon. One 
Texan remembered that he was amazed that a Mexican sergeant took 
nearly pointblank range at him only to drop the weapon to his 
side and fire from the hip, causing the shot to go high, much to 
the gratification of the surviving Texan. 

On the other side of the coin, Mexican riflemen were 
apparently very good shots, as Texans at the 1835 battle of Béjar 
could attest. There’s a record of a de la Garza who hit Texan 
commander Ben Milam, who apparently was on the run from across 
the San Antonio River with a shot from his Baker rifle. 
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Another ouppsy problem wae the occasional issue of the wrong 
ammunition. Mexican troops were certainly not alone in thie 
ordinance problem, it happened to American troops a6 well, but 
wae little comfort to the light infantry regimente issued Brown 
Besse ammunition for their Baker rifles as happened at one battle. 
One area where the Mexican seemed to have great advantage was the 
ery: We can go on about horee culture differences but I won't 
get into it. 

The Mexican regular cavalry unite were supplemented by 
irregular auxiliaries, poses ranchers. Armes for the cavalry 
consisted of a wide variety of escopetas, short barreled 
carbines, ewords, ropes, and of course, the lance. The latter 
weapon wae the deadliest, most reliable the cavalry soldier could 
=: In several instances it almost proved fatal to the 
Americans armed with simple shot pistole and swords. 

It is often overlooked that the first skirmish of the 
Mexican War wae 4 Mexican victory and one attained the 
excellence of the Mexican cavalry. Texans had a healthy respect 
for Mexican cavalry and worked to develop a system of tactics to 
defeat it. Most of Mexico’s cavalry could be considered as 
light; @#mall men on emall horses. And only one cavalry regiment 
a division unit was formed in the 16408. They performed swift 
and almost decisive service in the April 20th skirmish at San 
Jacinto. Only at the siege of the Alamo where frontier presidio 
companies fought as infantry and at San Jacinto on April 2ist 
where the cavalry found themselves unsaddled and walking their 
horses to water did the Texans ever have any success over the 
Mexican cavalry. Some of the success of Mexican eee rd in the 
field could be credited to a series of very capable field 
commanders, including José Urrea. 

I could get into the debate about Mexican uniforms but that 
could probably take up a: entire session. Let me just say this 
quickly. Mexican uniforms were not French. One fellow at a 
lecture at an SMU talk got up and said, "Oh yes, the Mexican army 
bought all of their gear directly from France," meaning their 
uniforms and accouterments. First of all, Mexican uniforms from 
any period don’t exist in the French service. They’re actually 
based on the Spanish uniforms and they were locally produced as 
the regulations and invoicing shows. The accouterments were also 
locally produced. On way we know this, besides invoicing, is 
that the French cartridge box is for a .69 caliber musket and the 
Mexicans were using .75 caliber muskets. A Mexican cartridge 
won’t fit in a French cartridge box. There’s also a tendency to 
want to use the 1828 drawings done by an Italian as 
representative of the Mexican army. These are the ones that you 
see in every movie about the Texan campaign, except “Alamo: The 
Price of Freedom." I’m talking about the tall shako with the 
bull’s-eye on top, apparently so the Texans can aim better, and 
the high wings on the shoulders. Those, according to Hefter’s 
i are not the uniforms of the Texas or Mexican War 
period. 





I‘ll try to wrap thie up briefly. There’s a lot of work to 
be done on the Mexican soldier. We got into some of the problems 
earlier. If there is anyone out there that knows of anybody, 
perereeter sy in the Mexican military, that ie interested in 

lping to document el] soldado mexicano, give him ay name. I'd 
love to talk to him--take him out to dinner or anything. We need 
thie research. Not only for Texas studies, but for United States 
studies and Mexican studies, as well. Hopefully the Palo Alto 
National Battlefield’s creation and ite interpretive goal, which 
ie outetanding, ie going to open up 4 whole new area to allow 
studies of thie type to be done. I also h , in one passing 
comment, that once Palo Alto becomes 4 reality as 4 land-based 
park and the research ie done up at UT-Austin, that those thirty- 
eight remains of Mexican soldados can quit being the MIAs of the 
Mexican War and be reinterred with full military honors and I‘1)1 
talk to anybody afterwards that’s got a chance. It’s time for 
lunch, I think. Thank you. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you very much, Kevin. Chris will give his 
presentation and show us his slides during the lunch hour. That 
way we will not impose on Doctor SAnchez’s program this 
afternoon. So, thank you very much for a very, very successful 
morning session. Let’s have some lunch. 

(Break) 


DR. ZAVALETA: Let’s maximize the opportunity to hear once again 
from Chris Marvel of the National Park Service, remembering that 
he is the Planning Team Captain for the development of the 
— plan and perspectives for the Palo Alto Center. 
Chris. 


CHRISTOPHER MARVEL: Thank you and I have ay slides now put 
a 


together properly. I would like you to consider what I was 
saying before about planning for a National Park bei very 
special and how important it is for all of us to realize that 
Palo Alto can be a park or it can be a park in terms of the way 
that we would go about developing it and getting the 
participation of all of the necessary interests in doing that. 
What I’m going to try to do today is give you an overview on Park 
Service planning and also, before I do that, give you an idea of 
really what is the National Park System and how it looks at 

or 7 how the logic for planning is derived for one of our 
units. 

The National Park Service originally dates back to 1916 and 
it was established for two reasons: one is to conserve resources 
and two is to provide use. When we say something like use, we’re 
not talking about just using a piece of land, we’re talking about 
giving something back to somebody who’s coming there. We’re 
talking about interaction with particular resources and giving 

le what we call visitor experience. Of course in the 
National Park system, this is the Organic Act. The other piece 
of information that you ought to bear in mind is that each park 
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that ie set up in the National Park syetem hae ite own specific 
piece of enabling legislation which sete about ite own purpose. 
Thie is a sunny afternoon at Smith’s Point on Long Ieland. Thies 
is not what we consider use. This is not visitor experience. 
Thie ie a crowded condition and is the t of thing that we 
would hope to avoid in terme of interaction between people in 
someplace like Palo Alto. 

We want people to have the necessary experience to come away 
with something. Really what the National Park Service represents 
ie the nation’s national natural and cultural heritage. We are 
k re of that heritage. Thies is a picture of the Capital 
Building. Thie ie in the National Park system. It gives you an 
idea of the heritage that we have. 

National Parke have a great diversity of unite. We have 
everything in them. I'11 just go over a few of the things that 
we have in our system and give you some — — of what’s in the 
National Park system. Of course we have national parks which 
contain a diversity of nationally significant resources that are 
spacious and encompass a large area of land and water areas, and 
we have national monuments that are intended to preserve at least 
one of those nationally significant resources. They’re usually a 
little bit smaller and lack the diversity that a national park 
would have. We have national recreation areas which are lands 
and waters that are set aside primarily for recreational use. 
Generally these areas possess resources that are well above the 
ordinary quality of other recreation areas. We have recreation 
areas in this country that are — by the Forest Service and 
the BLM, but if they are in the National Park system, as a 
national recreation area, they usually have a tremendous amount 
of Aya F I‘l1l give you some examples, this is the Grand 
Canyon. This is Acadia in Maine. This is another shot of Acadia 
which also has some historic aspects to it. This is Rainbow 
Bridge down in southern Utah, it’s also connected to Glen Canyon, 
which gives you an idea of what I’m talking about. The purpose 
of this particular piece of land is that it has the largest 
natural bridge in the world. It’s about a one hundred and forty 
acre site. It’s a national monument. This is the Ozark and it’s 
@ national recreation area. This is Cape Cod, a national 
seashore. We also have national historic sites and national 
battlefields, like we have at Palo Alto, and they usually 
commemorate prehistoric and historical events of national 
significance. We have national monuments, which are primarily 
commemorative and we also have national parkways. We also have 
some things called affiliates. There are about thirteen affiliate 
unite of the National Park System in the United States. This is 
Fort McHenry. tI’11 give you an example of some of the historic 
sites: Fort Stanwick, these are all in the east. This is 
Earthworks at the battle of Yorktown. This is actually a 
battlefield, this is Morristown, a visitor’s center there. of 
course, it’s designed fairly. You know that this is the Lincoln 
Memorial, some of = may well be familiar with that, but all of 
these emulate the image of heritage in this country, whether it 
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ie natural or cultural. Thie happene to be the International 
Peace Garden. Thies is another. It’s an international park on 
which I to work on the general management pian. It’s in 
North . Here’s another shot of it. The ol towere there 
commemorate the longest unfortified border between two countries, 
the United States and Canada. It is a National Park Service 
affiliate run by a private corporation, but ie managed under the 
mandates of the Service. Here's another shot of the clock 
towere. 

One of the things that we do firet in planning for a 
national park, any unit of the Park Service, is that we look at 
it from standpoint of what we call park purpose. We 
basically look at it and ask ourselves as a team, "Why was thie 
area established as a national park? Why did Congress pase the 
legislation?" If you go back to what I said before, we have an 
Organic Act and we have the enabling legislation for each park. 

did Congress put thie together? Why do the people of the 
United States feel it merited the importance of to become a 
national park? We aleo look at what we call park significance, 
which relates to what we call visitor experience, getting back to 
what makes thie area special and why the area is important to our 
natural and cultural heritage. That basically identifies the 
things that we want le to take away with them. When they 
come to visit a national park, we want them to take something 
away from that park in terms of an experience. 

of course, thie is the legislation for Palo Alto. I don’t 
know if you can read it, but it’s fairly broad. 1*11 just read 


these two ey . It sete kind of the logic that the 


shaman team dealing with. “In order to preserve for the 
education, benefit, and inspiration of present and future 
generations, the nationally significant site of the first battle 
of the Mexican-American War and to provide for its interpretation 
in such matter and to ray the battle and the Mexican-American 
War in ite related political, diplomatic, military, and social 
causes and consequences, there is hereby established the Palo 
Alto Battlefield National Historic Site in the state of Texas." 
Number one for the battle, number two for the whole of the 
Mexican-American War. It’s amazing to me that it took one 
hundred and forty years for this country to have 4 representative 
sample in the park syste for the Mexican-American War. We have 
no other unit in the par« = that deals with the Mexican- 
American War. This is the only 

The legislation also * furtherance of the purposes 
for thie act, the Secretary is authorized to enter into 
cooperative with the United States of Mexico and other 
owners of Mexican-American War properties within the United 
States of America for the purposes of conducting joint research 
and interpretive planning for the historic site and related 
Mexican-American War sites further defines interpretive 
information and programs shall refiect the historical data and 
perspectives of both countries and the series of events 
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associated with the Mexican-American War." So very important 
words. 

In planning for 4 national park, of course, we are engaged 
in a general management planning process. Thies ise mandated under 
the National Environmental Policy Act. We are doing an 
environmental i ot statement for thie. There are three otege 
to the typical planning process. First, we identify the problems 
that need to be solved, then we choose solutions or construct 
alternatives to those, and ey | we choose the best one. Then 
we 9° through a process of issue identification which calle for 
really two things that use our staff. After an internal process, 
we go out to the public and ask them what the issues are. What 
are the concerns? What does the plan basically need to address 
for planning? We have data collection which we've been 
undergoing for about nine months now, we develop alternatives in 
— to the issues, select a preferred alternative, come out 
wi a draft plan, and then a final plan, and we document that 
with a record of decision. This normally takes about two and a 
half to three years. 

In general, the — yo -¥- principles that engage National 
Parke can be broken down into three categories: for natural 
areas, as I said, we deal with the natural and cultural 
heritages, for natural areas, for recreation areas, and for 
historic areas and natural areas. The principles basically 
represent the finest examples of our nation’s lands and waters; 
features that are scenic, scientific, educational, and 
inspirational. Natural area management also strives to preserve 
resources unimpaired thus providing for diversified use and 
enjoyment by people. Developments are limited to minimum 
necessities and appropriateness so that the least damage will be 
done to park resources. When the National Park Service looks at 
resources, it looks at protection first, and then, with a little 
bit less of a mandate, the visitor use aspect of it because there 
are always arguments of how much use do you get and how do you 
maintain the aspect of not impacting the resource so that it is 
preserved for future generations. That’s a classic argument in 
park development. 

Rather than promoting use, we want anybody who comes to an 
area to take away with them something that related to the 
country’s natural and cultural heritage because that’s what 
really we’re all about. 

So, this is an example of some natural areas. The Grand 
Tetons in southeastern Wyoming. This is Bryce Canyon in Utah. 
These parks all have specific enabling legislation to look at and 
guide planning for them. In this case, the scenic value of the 
canyon was the primary purpose of the park. 

This is one that I happen to be working on in central Utah. 
It’s Capital Reef National Park, it’s about 250,000 acres. 
National parks represent a large realm of values so we have both 
natural and cultural things in Capital Reef. That’s another 
picture of the historic area in Capital Reef and in the 
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background, the area that Capital Reef was established for, which 
ie an example of the geology of the area. 

With recreation areas, of course, we are talking about 
outdoor recreation being the primary objective. These can be 
scenic, historic, scientific, and other resources that are 
managed to preserve their values to be compatible with the 
recreation mission of the area. Visitor use emphasizes 
participation in outdoor recreation within the natural 
environment and again the physical developments are placed to 
support outdoor recreation pursuite while specific design and 
location strives to retain the resource values and a natural 
environmental setting. This is not what we're talking about when 
we are talking about recreation. This is not what we want. This 
just happens to be a picture of an R.V. park and of course you 
can see how something like that would interfere with what we 
would want to project in terms of visitor experience. 

This is the Delaware Gap. This is the national recreation 
area in the East. This the Big Horn Canyon in Montana. It’s a 
national recreation area set up in the Rocky Mountain region 
basically for the water and the scenic area. This is a national 
river. You can see recreation being used there and, of course, 
we have also historic areas which Palo Alto would fall under. 
Historic area management is directed toward maintaining and 
restoring the historical integrity of structures, sites, and 
objects significant to the commemoration and illustration of the 
story. You go back to the original legislation that the park was 
set up for to kind of figure out what that should be. Visitor 
use management seeks to provide authentic presentations of 
historic structures, objects, and sights and the memorialization 
and commemoration of historic individuals or events. Physical 
developments are kept to the minimum necessary to serve visitors 
and management needs and are designed to minimize and prevent the 
despoliation of any historic scenes or values. In the case of 
Palo Alto, we would be looking very carefully at creating an 
environment or development that would compliment, but not 
derogate, any values that we considered significant to telling 
ite story. This is the Edison Historic Site in New Jersey. Some 
of you may recognize this. This is Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. This is actually a national historic park. This 
is the fort part of Morristown National Historic Park and this 
relates to the Minuteman National Historic Park, part of the 
Revolutionary War. It’s Northbridge in Massachusetts and this is 
the Boston National Historic Park. This is the Charleston Navy 
Yard and I think that it is fitting for me to end on a sunset 
photograph and just say that I hope I’ve given you a little 
glimpse of the way the National Park Service comes at some of the 
logic it uses in planning for national parks and some of the ways 
that we go about planning. If there are any questions that I can 
entertain, I would. 


UNKNOWN: Chris, as I understand it, because Palo Alto is 
basically our only Mexican War site, on this side of the border, 
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cover not just the battle, but the entire scope of the period in 
the war, right? 


CHRISTOPHER MARVEL: That’s correct, yeah. If you look at the 
enabli legislation which I had a slide of and you read through 
it, really what —— ie charged ue to do is look at the whole 
of the Mexican-American War, the ciplomatic, social, and economic 
courses and consequences for the whole thing, not just from the 
repectives of the United States, but also from Mexico. It’s 
ust a privilege to be involved in a conference like this where I 
heard this gentleman over here talk about the very thing that the 
National Park Service would hope to do in its interpretation of 
things. Suggestions of the ides of this gentleman here where 
we're looking at the idea of peace, not war, is what we're all 
about. The coming together of two cultures; I think, is what 
makes Palo Alto so special. It gives it the potential and I am 
sizing the potential, to be a national park in the system, 
at this level, but at this level. Any other questions? 
Thank you. 


DR. ZAVALETA: Thank you so very much, Chris. The afternoon 
program will resume promptly in about ten minutes at one o'clock. 
Before that, before we turn it over to Doctor SAnchez, I think 
Kathy Guahardo from the Historic Brownsville Museum, would like 
to make an announcement regarding the trip this afternoon. Kathy? 


the r not just of the plan in tae presentation at Palo Alto will 
u 


KATHY GUAHARDO: Thank you, Tony. This is an announcement for 
those of you would are going with us to Saltillo Sunday 
afternoon. We need to fill out visas. I have the forms and I’11 
be here for the next three days. You must have either a 
passport, a birth certificate, or a voter registration card. If 
you do not then you have to fill out an affidavit. Is there 
anybody other than Dennis who is going on the trip that does not 
have one of those things? Just see me during the day or sometime 
during the next couple of days and I’11 show you how to fill out 
your visas. 


UNKNOWN : I have to make a few announcements on our trip to 
Matamoros. First, a reminder that we need quarters to cross the 
bridge; twenty-five cents to go across and fifty cents to get 
back, so have your quarters ready. The other thing concerns 
those people who need to park their vehicle. There’s been 
arrangements made for parking your vehicles at the <= 
parking lot behind the Jacob Brown Auditorium. Now, 

asked us to ;, ut one of these behind your windshields Toalee op your 
car for identification. We have these at the registration table. 
So, if you are planning to park there, be sure and get one of 
these for inside your car. That’s it. 

(End of session) 


(Friday, May 7, 1993: Afternoon Session) 
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DR. JOSEPH SANCHEZ: Bien venidos a esta sesidn de la tarde. 
Vamos 4 seguir prontemente con las ponencias sobre la batalla que 
ge dié el dia 8 de 1846 en Palo Alto. Como la ma me del 
auditorio es de habla inglés, vamos a presentar las ponencias en 
inglés. Good afternoon and welcome to the — session of 
the conference on the battle of Palo Alto. I just announced that 
since most of the people here are English-speaking, we will 
continue to present in English with a couple of exceptions who 
will present in Spanish. I would like to say that thie first 
conference is very important. It has a signal distinction in 
that it begins a conference which we hope has many years of 
longevity. 

Tom Carroll and his le here at Palo Alto and the people 
here in the community, as well as those from the museum, deserve 
RY of credit for putting this conference together. Those of 

have put conferences together know that this is quite a 
Sader qt -7-4 It’s not an easy chore to put a conference 
together, qapesiaily one which has been lacking for so many years 
such as this one on the battle of Palo Alto and the Mexican War. 

We have a star studded cast for this afternoon in which many 
subjects will be covered, and I will present them individually, 
but first I would just like to read off the names: Glen Kaye, who 
is from Santa Fe and 1511 give him a fuller presentation as he 
gets up to speak, Joseph C. O’Bell, Richard Bruce Winders, 
Emiliano Saenz de los Reyes, Norma Morales, Donald S. Frazier, 
Alma Yolanda Guerrero-miller, Charles Haecker, and Alfred 
Richardson and Norman L. Richard. I haven’t had a chance to meet 
all of the yo I assume all are here. I see that I am 
first on the program. My name is Joseph SAnchez and I’11 be the 
emcee. I was going to present in Spanish. I did give my notes 
in Spanish over to the translator but 1511 present in English. I 
do want to set up a couple of house rules. One, is that each of 
us has about fifteen minutes, unless you want to yield some of 
your time to the next speaker and I will be giving you the three 
minute warning. I suppose I’1l have to do it to myself now that 
I will be presenting this first paper on the Mexican view about 
the Army of the North in south Texas. I will read it to you, 
primarily because when Tom Carroll asked me to make this 
presentation, a few months ago, we were talking about presenting 
a full and I came up with about forty pages which I think 
would be insufferable for this afternoon, but as many of you have 
already had lunch, I know the problem 1511 have, this afternoon 
is keeping you all awake. So, I only have one word of advice for 
all of you: focus, focus, focus. 

Back arouid 1979-1980, I had the opportunity on behalf of 
the National Park Service, to go down to Mexico City and look up 
records on the first battle of the Mexican War. At the Secretaria 
de la Defensa Nacional and in the Archivo General de la Naci6én, I 
found a number of records dealing with the battles of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de Guerrero, and in these particular records were 
those of the Board of Inquiry which examined the principles of 
war. That is what my presentation is about. I don’t have time 
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to present the whole paper so I’11l only present about seven or 
eight pages of it which will give you an idea of what the rules 
of war were to the Mexican army and how they followed each step 
along the way. I will bring you right up to the battle and then 
let the rest of the session take care of the battle itself as 
many of you have heard parts of it already. So, I'll begin. 

In his , that is his report on 
the campaign against the Americans, General Mariano Arista 
described his military operations in the battles at Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma as well as at the American sieges of Matamoros 
in the opening hostilities of the Mexican War of 1846 to 1848. 


From Camnahe Sontre Los_Anaxicanos: operative definitions of 
Mexican principles of war can be gleaned. The principles of war 


are a checklist of basic requirements for strategists and 
tacticians to consider in planning their action. They vary 
according to the technology of the period, the culture which uses 
them, and the historical context in which they are cast. 
Nineteenth-century commanders depended, as did Arista, on certain 
time-honored principles of war which governed their conduct on 
the battlefield. The checklist used General Mariano Arista 
included the use of objectives, intelligence reports, offensive 
action, security of forces, concentration and economy of effort, 
flexibility, mobility, simplicity of plan, use and choice of 
terrain, cooperation, morale or maintenance of morale, and 
administration. Arista’s campaign against the Americans in south 
Texas offers insight into historical application of the use of 
the principles of war in nineteenth-century Mexican military 
operations. 

When the Mexican Army of the North commanded by General 
Mariano Arista engaged the American army under General Zachary 
Taylor in May 1846, both had planned their operations on the 
assumption that their respective enemy responses were 
predictable. At Palo Alto, both generals planned to fire their 
artillery at one another at the start of the battle before 
orderi the troops to fix bayonets and charge across the 
battlefields. Instead, the valiant, but under-prepared Mexican 
soldiers witnessed a new tactic against which their leaders 
failed to respond effectively. Inadvertently, meanwhile, the 
Americans discovered that with the innovative use of artillery, 
they did not need to charge. Despite the clamor from his troops 
to order a charge, Taylor was content to let his artillery carry 
the day. Besides, the Americans were outnumbered by at least 
twelve hundred troops. 

Meantime, at Matamoros, Mexican troops worked diligently to 
construct earthen defenses and to position almost their entire 
artillery along them. By late April, the Mexicans had amassed 
fifty-two hundred men and twenty-six pieces of artillery at 
Matamoros. On April 23 at Rancho de Solisefio immediately outside 
of Matamoros, Arista held a council of war. At the council, he 
and his senior officers studied a map of the area which indicated 
the deployment of American troops at Fort Texas, Fort Polk, and 
Carricitos. The most recent intelligence reports on Taylor’s 
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forces were presented to the council. Arista then proposed 
stationing a contingent of troops on the road between the two 
American forte to cut their line of communication. That done, he 
would cross the Rio Grande with more than thirty-four hundred 
men, lay siege to Fort Texas, where he knew Taylor was located, 
and then move against Fort Polk. Arista’s intelligence reports 
indicated that the Americans had four to five days — gel at 
Fort Texas and would not last long under siege conditions. 

hoped to force Taylor’s surrender. 

One method used by Mexican officers to raise the morale of 
their troops was to appeal to their sense of nationalism and 
patriotism, just as Arista had done reading a presidential 
manifesto to them. Before Arista arrived at Matamoros, his 
second in command, General Pedro de Ampudia, published a circular 
on April 18, 1846, and had copies of it posted for his soldiers 
to read. He may even have had, as was customary, a crier read it 
in the plaza. Ampudia had orders read to them. Sixteen hundred 
men under General Anastacio Torrej6n were ordered to march to an 
obscure place called Palo Alto and cut Taylor’s line between Fort 
Texas and Port Isabel. They were the first to move out. 

Crossing the Rio Grande at La Palangana on April 24, Torrején’s 
scouts reported about seventy norteamericanos camped at 
Carricitos. In order to secure his line of communications with 
Arista, he sent a small detachment to drive them out of the area. 
The next day, the officer of the detachment reported that after a 
brief skirmish the Americans had been routed. Torrej6n had 
wisely protected his rear with that action. His men reached Palo 
Alto and camped there. The road was cut and his objectives were 
completed. Taylor was now trapped at Fort Texas, and his command 
appeared to be perilously spilt in two. 

Two objectives were on Taylor’s mind as he raced across the 
flats of Palo Alto. The first was to strengthen Fort Polk on 
Point Isabel before Arista could take it. The second was to 
resupply Fort Texas before the Mexican troops, which by now had 
crossed the Rio Grande, could lay siege to it. While the 
Mexicans temporarily lost their initiative, Taylor at least had 
gained valuable time and opportunity. 

As Taylor reached Point Isabel, Arista, now on the north 
bank of the Rio Grande, marched his men to Palo Alto. Although 
Taylor had eluded them, Arista had still managed to split 
Taylor’s command, but the split was to Taylor’s advantage. On 
May 3, Arista called another council of war to assess their 
objectives and situation. By interposing his army at Palo Alto, 
Arista had seen to it that Taylor’s line of communication was 
still cut, and at that time the siege of Fort Texas was 
undertaken. Thus, Arista felt his original plan of offensive 
action was intact. However, other factors influenced a slight 
change in plan. The first was that Palo Alto lacked sufficient 
water for his troops, the large army, and their horses, mules, 
and oxen. On the other hand, the Mexicans reasoned that Taylor 
could take a short cut to Fort Texas by marching south of Palo 
Alto. The prediction of Taylor’s move, that he would try to 
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reinforce and supply Fort Texas, wae acourately done by Arista, 
but anticipating where and when Taylor would make hie move proved 
difficult. Arrieta nonetheless reasoned thet Taylor would attempt 
to aseiet Fort Texas soon. Accordingly, Arista pulled out to a 
new ition, @ place called Tanques de Ramirefio, which had an 

a noe of water, and where he could wateh the junction of 
traile to the Fort Texae-Matamoros area. He arrived there with 
3,461 men on May 5, and for the next few days, he sent out hie 
scoute in various directions to learn whether Taylor had 
commenced hie movement. 

Oo» May 7, Mexican scoute patrolled the plain east of Palo 
Alte. At @ water hole, they found a etray American mule and a 
— — my lost when Taylor marched to Fort Polk earlier. 
The day, ver, an advance quard of Americans ambushed a 
Mexican scouting party which escaped the trap to warn Arieta that 
Taylor had left Fort Polk and was marching toward Palo Alto. 
Within an hour at mid-morning, Arieta and hie men marched 
northwesterly to block the American advance. Before leaving, he 
sent 4 recall message to Ampudia, still at the siege of Fort 
Texas. By a quarter past noon, Ampudia with hie Fourth Regiment 
of Infantry, & company of sappere, a remuda of two hundred horses 
and two artillery pieces was on ite way. The strategic efforts 
of Ariseta’s offensive action had worked. He had been able to 
force a battle in terrain of his choosing. Morale a the 
Mexican troops was high, a8 was their confidence in their leader. 

At high noon Taylor’s scouts reported sighting the Mexican 
army approaching Palo Alto. Before proceeding further, the 
Americans stopped at the boleén that held rain water to fill 
their canteens. Aware of the Mexican presence in the area, 
Taylor cautiously advanced toward Palo Alto, leaving his heavily 
guarded wagon train to the rear. Almost simultsneously, the two 
armies stepped onto Palo Alto within sight of one another. 
Arista’s hard-riding scouts rode toward the Mexican army, 
announcing that Taylor’s main force was approaching them on the 
road to Matamoros. Likewise, Taylor’s scouts, surprised by the 
proximity of the Army of the Worth, raced to the American army 
yelling warnings not to advance. Immediately both armies formed 
their battle lines while the cavalry unit, under Lieutenant Jacob 
Blake, raced toward the deploying Mexican right flank, stopped 
within a few hundred yards, a few hundred feet of the Mexican 
artillery and turned back at great speed. Then, 4 silence fell 
over the field. The two armies, less than half a mile apart, 
faced each other. The mid-afternoon sun indicated it was close 
to two o'clock. 

The Mexican army stood ready for orders to attack. Arista 
described in great detail the deployment of his thirty-three 
hundred-man battle line, which stretched nearly a mile. With 
full attention to security and concentration of his forces on the 
battlefield and with emphasis on the elements of flexibility and 
mobility, Arista reported, "Ours was no more than an 
extended...line, two men deep, without secondary lines nor 
reserves, nor any concentration of troops whatsoever. Our 
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artillery wae situated between the brigades and the cavalry wae 
in two sections. The smaller cavairy unit, under Colonel 
Noriega, held the extreme right flank, while the other such 
larger unit under General Torrején wae on the left." Behind the 
line, Arieta parked hie baggage train and set up « hospital at a 
eafe distance about 600 varas, 73) yards, and 1,500 vavas, 1,375 
yards, respectively, to the rear of the left flank. In 
expectation of the cannonade, Arista’s deployment wae logical. 
Hie careful avoidance of “any concentration of troops" wae aimed 
at reducing casualties, especially if the hostile artillery would 
be limited in ite uee during the action. 

Anticipating a bayonet charge, the Mexican artillery wae 
placed between the brigades to protect the qweape The two 
cavalry unite would be mobile and flexible in their maneuvers to 
thwart any American flanking movements. Colonel Noriega’s 
cavalry on the right and General Torrején’s horee soldiers on the 
left would be for either offensive or counteroffensive 
movements ae required. Arista’s tactical preparations rested 
mainly on the predictability of Taylor’s conduct on the 
battlefield. 

Identification of Arieta’s principles of war are evident in 
the development of his troops. Their tactical strengths and 
weaknesses only became evident when the innovative aioe 
artillery” came into play. Staunch belief in the predictability 
of hie army’s responses caused Arista to align hie men as 
follows: on the left flank to the left of the road facing north 
was one squadron of cavalry under General Torrején. Hie 
objective was to block the road and stop Taylor from advancing on 
it. On the right side of the road, Arista placed three squadrons 
of cavairy with cannons in tow. A space of several hundred yards 
to the right of them was left empty until it wae filled at the 
commencement of the action by General Ampudia’s men. His was the 
Fourth Regiment of infantry, one company of sapadores, two 
hundred auxiliaries and tw» eight-pounders. Next to them was the 
Tenth and Sixth Regiments of infantry with five artillery pieces. 
The center was held by the First Regiment of infantry. The right 
flank was anchored by the Batallén de Zapadores and a unit of 
light infantry under Noriega on the extreme right flank. One 
unit missed the attention of Taylor’s scouts. Far to the left of 
Torrej6én’s cavalrymen, hidden from sight of the Americans by high 
chaparral, was General Canales with four hundred horse soldiers, 
rancheros, who Arista hoped would be available for shock, that 
is, a swift cavalry charge against Taylor’s forces. As it turned 
out, Canales stayed out of the entire battle, inexplicably, sin 
accién. 

Until the firing of the first shot, Arista had followed, as 
guides to his military operations, standard notions of the 
principles of war. Yet, it is a truism that not 411 principles 
of war need to practiced to achieve success on the battlefield. 
In the judgment of the Tribunal of War in Mexico City, which 
reviewed Arista’s military operations, conduct and adherence to 
the principles of war as guides to his plan, especially up to the 
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commencement of the battle, he had met their expectations. Only 
one point, which related to an action taken by Arieta before the 
battle, caused raised eyebrows among the members a the Board 
of Inquiry: thie wae hie recall of Torrej6én at Palo Alto on May 1 
to assist the troops in crossing the river, an action which 
permitted Taylor to escape to Fort Polk for supplies. The move 
allowed hin to add the "flying artillery" to hie force. The 
members of the Board of Inquiry, however, recognized that while 
Arieta had been concerned with the security of hie army, he had 
etill cut the American line of communication. All things being 
equal, — — at least, it would now be up to Taylor to 
break Ar ‘se grip at Palo Alto and, of course, the rest is a 
question of how did Arista secure his forces on the battlefield? 
How did he try to protect them? And, of course, his biggest move 
to protect his men took place after the battle on May 9% when he 
moved them down to Resaca de Guerrero where the high chaparral 
would hopefully better protect them against the artillery that 
wae being used by the American os. 

In the end, the Board of I ry forgave Arieta, and they 
noted that Arista “perdié pel ," that he went down fighting. 

Our next speaker is Glen Kaye. We is Chief of 
Interpretation and Visitor Service at the Southwest Regional 
Office of the Wational Park Service in Santa Fe. He has spent 
twenty-five yeare as a Park Naturalist and Interpreter in parke 
from Hawaii Volcanos National Park to Cape Cod National Seashore. 
As you can see, he has seen the wi n of the United States. 
He now coordinates the Interpretive Planning and Development for 
the parks of the Southwest ion for the National Park Service. 
He is author of numerous pub. oy: on a, SRR and natural 
history sneiuding ; he So 


Without further adieu, I would like to present Mr. Glen Kaye 
who will speak on “Interpretive Planning in the National Park 
Service." 


GLEN KAYE: Thank > I find myself in the awkward 


position of both be a subscriber to Modern Maturity and having 
@ mouth full of orth tic hardware, so if you will forgive my 
speech, I will struggle with my diction. 

Let me oy out something for you, it’s a reference on some 
of the planning processes that we go through. I also have this 
in Spanish, for those of you that would like a set afterward. 

Let me talk about the communication of ideas and the way 
people learn. We have to keep these in mind as we go through our 
planning process because people come to parks in various states 
of mind. Some come to have confirmation of their belief systems 
and the way they were instructed in the history of the world and 
how the world works. Others come perhaps with an idea that parke 
will give them a wider vision of the world, and they are more 
receptive to information that may contradict their belief 
systems. Certainly, this is going to be the case for many people 
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that come to Palo Alto Battlefield. So, interpreters will be 
going — an exercise of waving their arms, looking at the 
what-ife, wide-open to 411 of the possibilities, and then, we 
will slowly shake down to what is practical to do, what is 
financially feasible to do, and what ie effective with the medium 
or the various mediume with which we work. 

Now, we will be working from the quidance of the enabling 
legislation and the general mana nt plan which will give ue 
some direction ae to the what and where. But that is a very 
large umbrelia, and out of that we will etart looking at more 
specific plane. One of which ie called interpretive 
prospectivee. An interpretive prospective is oriented toward 
media. That is, it focuses on the slide exhibits, audio-visual 
programe, visitor center exhibite, and the like. Of course, we 
can’t do that until we have some land in hand and have an 
underetandi of the topography of the terrain, and the limite 
and possibilities for road development and trail development, so 
that will be occurring down the road, but how do we get there? 
Obviously, research, research, and more research and serendipity 
that comes out of research so that we can get beyond the surface 
and pase the popularly held views. 

One thing that we recognize, as Carl Sagan pointed out, is 
that once information passes into print, it takes on an authority 
of ite own and #0 we come to this process with a healthy 
skepticiem because we know inevitably we will find fresh pointe 
of view that can clarify the story. 

Growing in Oregon, I had 4 certain mental set about the 


story of the pilgrims landing in the New World, and when I got to 
Cape Cod and started digging into the literature, I found what 
extraordinary rascals these people were, in addition to being 
troublemakers. The first thing that they did when they got to 
Cape Cod was to steal a pot full of corn from the Indians and 
give thanks to God for the goodness that was given to them. So, 
I in to see the stories that we were +e with a more 


critical eye and certainly we will be going through that process 
here. 

Our approach will be one of a team effort. This is not for 
one person to do. This takes critical review by archaeologists, 
anthropologists, historians, and even naturalists and we 
recognize, of course, that this will call for pluralistic 
treatment. Revisionist history is not just something to do 
because it’s popular, it’s because it is essential as we come to 
new insights about the past and thus we go through periodic 
revision of these various documents that you see before you. 

We also look at themes, goals, and objectives. Recently, I 
was visiting a city in Kentucky along the Cherokee Trail of Tears 
and they had a great many plans that they wanted to execute to 
talk about the story of the Cherokees and their personal 
holocaust. As we began to talk with them, we found they had 
actions in mind. They wanted to build this building and build 
this trail and do this, this, and this. And I said, "Well, what 
are your themes? What are the essential ideas that you want to 
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communicate?" and they said, "Well, we don’t know, but we want to 
build thie vieitor’s center. We want to build thie trail. We 
want to do this." The planning process 1 were following, we 
would ** “ready, fire, aim,” or “fire, fire, fire," and 
really, what we want to do is Ht aim, fire." 

what are the themes for Palo Alto battlefield? What do 
I mean by a theme? It ie a ay idea and there will not just 
be one unifying idea, there -_ several. One may be something 
along thie line. The battle of Palo Alto is an outgrowth of 
several centuries of colonialiem by the Buropean powers that 
invaded the New World. That is a XE. idea. 

We will have goale and there will be —2232 of | ade cm 
& park. Many of which are to solve the pit... ° 
One of the goale will be to reduce the *8 of — —— sy 
values the visiting public. 

At y Mountain National Park, where I worked for a number 
of re, we had —2* = ~ a pees being killed by various 
accidente in the Mountain climbing, white water, being 
etruck by lighten — eo forth. One of our principle goals 
there was to reduce the loss of life to less than two r year. 
That was a very quantifiable effort and as long as we kept having 
ten people a year killed by various events, we knew we weren’t 
doing our job. 

Goals are long term. They're open-ended in terme of 
a lishmentse. Objectives would be quantifiable efforte 
usually done on an annual basis; they are incremental steps 
toward reaching those goals. So, we're trying to keep in mind 
the distinction between themes, goals, and objectives and not 
start acting on objectives before we've identified our themes and 
goals. 

What works and what doesn’t? There have been a variety of 
studies in museums. The Smithsonian, in particular, has done 
some interesting studies and also there is a magazine out called 
Curator that has some interesting insights in terms of what 
works. There was a study a number of years ago that I found 
quite intriguing because most of us are comfortable with the 
written word and when we go into museums and we've planned 
exhibits, we put textbooks on the wall. We'd love to have lots 
of information, but in one particular study, they found that the 
most effective means of communication were motion pictures or 
audio-visual programs. The second most effective was music. The 
third most effective were audio ences. The fourth were scale 
objects. The fifth were relief objects, and in many parte we 
have relief modele of the landscapes. People love these. They 
are very expensive. You may spend forty thousand dollars for one 
the size of a single table, but they are very popular. Only then 
do we t down to authentic objects, and after that, touch and 
manipulation activitie. In their in study they went down through 
several more categories until they finally got to the least 
effective elements in exhibits and those were text, back-lit 
slides and transparencies, mounted photographs, and flat work, 
that is art work silk-secreened on a wall. Whether instructive 
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because we put 411 our ene or too much of our energy into 
those aphe on the wall and the text, they have the least 
effectiveness for people. 

On that Ee you'll see that we have five different elements 
that we will looking at for Palo Alto down the road. The 
er plan ien’t necessarily for Uncle Sam to produce. 

will be a cooperating association selling books, within the 
facilities down the road, these will be ma by Southwest 
Parke and Monumente Association and because of their ecale in 
operating throughout the Southwest, they will have the capability 
and be involved in ing a variety of lications ters, 
sete of slides, postcards, and other educational materia s. 
a plane, we don’t know if we need that or not. Those 

ive commitments to get into furnishi etructures. 

Paving p plane, self-explanatory and wayside exhibit plan, I’ve 
talked about. 

So, those are some of the directions that we will be going. 
In all of this we try to keep in mind some of the principles of 
the way people learn and one of the best was illustrated by 
Plutarch, several centuries ago. As the first interpreter, he 
expressed the thought that the mind is a candle to light, but not 
&® vessel to fill and that’s the approach we expect to take with 
interpretive development at Palo Alto Battlefield. Thank you 
very much. 


DR. SANCHEZ: Are we still focusing? My mother taught me a neat 
phrase when I was little, which applies to interpretation: "Cada 


cabeza es un mundo," each head is its own universe, and she would 
say there’s you and there are those other universes that you have 
to deal with so, I guess an interpreter quickly learns what Glen 
Kaye was just talking about. In the planning area, it’s a very 
complicated effort. 

Our next speaker is Joseph O’Bell. I asked Joseph O’Bell to 
| oe me a little bit of biographical information. He’s got a 
ascinating background. Listen to this: he says he comes from a 
multivariate background, but in 1951 he was a batboy in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for all visiting major league teams and he got 
to see Joe DiMaggio’s last year and the beginning of Micke 
Mantle’s first year. Already we have a qualified speaker Just on 
that alone. In 1968, he traveled almost everywhere: Holland, 
England, Austria, Greece, Israel, Italy, France, and came back to 
Brownsville after all that. In the 1970s, he spoke at various 
conventions of the National Association of Theater Owners and at 
one convention, he met actor Jack Lemmon. Two of his early 
friends are Ben and Francis Hooks, who for many years have headed 
the NAACP and, I quess, he likes to see himself as a full-time 
Christian who is going to give you the word on his favorite 
subject, "Palo Alto: A Most Appropriate Site for Promoting 
Wholehearted Reconciliation." Joseph 0’Bell. 


JOSEPH o BELL: I was born in 1936 and the only reason I mention 
that is it helps me remember the fact that it was just when I was 
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two years old that the National raphic Society went ahead and 
sponsored a series of eight expeditions that were the very first 
to reveal, in our time that we live in, the full eplendor, the 
absolute eplendor, of the very noteworthy Gulf Coast culture of 
the very firet millennium B.C. It was Olmec art that wae one of 
the great features of these eight expeditions which went on till 
about the time I wae ten years old in 1946. It wae aleo the 
National Geographic Society that produced research that helped me 
to see the New World’s very first people, who built one of the 
very firet great cities and center for the most powerful, 
political, and cultural force in the New World: the city of 
Teotihuacén. Teotihuacin’s most dominant ancient structures are 
the pyramids and those 8 ms were built more or less about the 
time of Jesus Christ, who inspired our well known BC and AD. 
Those pyramid structures are still there, right now, in 1993. 
Those pyramids are still there, some two thousand years later and 
it was the joy of my life, back in 1975-1976 to climb those 
pyramids to the very top. 

It was about 1000 BC that the Olmecs were the dominant force 
on the Gulf Coast. Around the time of Charlemagne which is more 
or less the seventh and eighth century AD, Teotihuacén was 
totally destroyed or almost totally destroyed. Those pyramids are 
still standing though and it was long before Christopher Columbus 
discovered the New World that the Toltecs were the dominant force 
of the Central valley of Mexico. Around the time that Columbus 
finally reached the New World, the Aztecs became dominant. 

I, myself, am married to a woman who traces her lineage 
directly back to the Aztecs. She’s from the state of Jalisco in 
Mexico. The only reason that I’ve started out like this, by 
mentioning some — ancient history pertinent to both the United 
States and Mexico, is that I would like to see both Mexico and 
the United States together do all that they can to study the 
oldest history, the most ancient history, of the New World. Right 
here, in the greater Brownsville area, of course, at the sight 
known as Palo Alto, our two countries fought a battle and started 
4 war that still has some very real lingeri negative feelings 
and attitudes that are unpleasant for both sides. 

I’m just one member of an enormous network of binational 
people who want to turn the Palo Alto battlefield into a national 
historic park, that is binational, not national. Ever since I 
first learned about Palo Alto, I have passionately desired to use 
the very site of that battle where our two countries went to war 
with each other. I have wanted to use that very same site to 
have lots of superb people of both countries share the very human 
and the very spiri’.sal opportunity of reconciliation with each 
other. I think that virtually all of us have many different 
opportunities to experience the bonding together, most 
wholesomely, most genuinely, most magnificently, of individual 
citizens of our two countries, and I think that this process must 
become a priority for all Americans and for all Mexicans. I’11 
go so far as to say that I personally see the Palo Alto site as a 
sacred site for promoting and practicing on an ongoing basis, the 
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truest, the most positive, the most worthwhile reconciliation 
between our two peoples. 

Some of you will recall that it was several years ago when 
we raieed American, Texan, and Mexican flage over the Palo Alto 
battlefield. I believe that it was the very firet time since the 
day of the battle, May 6, 1846, when we did it several years ago. 
That wae the firet time that I know of since the day of the 
battle that flage were raised over that battlefield; American, 
Texan, and Mexican flags. If you were there, you recall we did 
not have anyone, anybody, except three very young children raise 
those flags. One American child raised an American flag, one 
Texan child raised the Texan flag, and one Mexican child raised 
the Mexican flag. We did that for a very specific reason: in 
order to very humanly dramatize our desire to have Palo Alto now 
represent a whole new generation of entirely new, entirely 
positive, entirely wholesome, entirely good, binational sharing. 
I think that it is the most profound deeply spiritual yearning on 
the _ of many of us to use the very site where the Palo Alto 
battle was fought to commemorate the whole war between the United 
States and the republic of Mexico. We should begin to use this 
site for many, many years to come. It is most profound to use 
thie very site to work together, our two countries working 
together, in order to achieve complete binational healing, 
complete cooperation in all of the multivariate aspects and 
dimensions of life affecting our two countries. 

It is our dream that Palo Alto will never, ever again 
signify anything more, anything better, than the best of both 
countries. I personally dream of the United States and Mexico 
helping each other to become the two best national neighbors on 
this entire planet. I dream of us, the binational neighbors, now 
reaching out to each other. I dream of us, together, achieving 
awesome greatness in education, awesome greatness in scientific 
research, in the whole network of medicine and health, awesome 
greatness in the whole intricate network of what we call 
business, awesome greatness in the entire political process that 
needs our binational best and all that is in anyway part of true 
art and true entertainment. 

You know all that is involved in respect for and worthy 
service of the one living God. We both believe in and we both 
must keep each other’s honor. 

I see such similarities in that flag up there. This one up 
here. Dios y libertad and all the symbolisms and even the color 
are so similar to each other. American flags and Mexican 
patriotism. The last thing I wanted to say in regard to all of 
this is ;Viva lo mejor de los dos paises! ;Vival ;Viva!l ;Viva!l 
Thank you. 


DR. SANCHEZ: I didn’t even get to use my three minute sign on 
Mr. O’Bell. His point is very well taken and I’11 tell you why. 
I was just thinking that in the Mexican archives there’s a 
document by Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna. You know him mostly 
because of the fall of the Alamo, but he was also president of 
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Mexico several times. Prior to hie exile in 1655, President 
Antonio z de Santa Anna decreed that everywhere that Mexican 
soldiers died in the war of 1846, should be considered sacred 
ground; and if I hear Mr. O’Bell correctly, likewise for American 
soldiers. 

Our next epeaker, Bruce Winders, is from Texas Christian 
University where he teaches and is currently working on hie Ph.D. 
He's been conducting research in the United States-Mexican War 
for ten years and his focus is on the United States Army from 
1846 to 1646. Mr. Winders will talk on the "Organization of the 
U.S. Army in 1646." 


BRUCE WINDERS: If I may have 4 moment to put equipment here. 
I would like to thank Doctor SAnchez for his paper on the battle 
of Palo Alto. Part of the problem that we have studying the war 
with Mexico ise that we've not studied it from a Mexican 
perspective, we've studied it from a U.S. perspective, and I 

thi that conferences like this and others that I have attended, 
are a good opportunity for us to begin to put the pieces together 
and build a broader story of what is taking place during the war, 
before the war, and after the war. 

The talk that I am giving today is information from the 
dissertation that I am doing and it’s entitled "The Boys From 
Mexico," and it is an analysis of the U.S. in the war with 
Mexico. It comes from a song title of the period. The song goes 
on about the boys from Mexico. It refers to going down to Mexico 
for gold and booty and things that are not in the spirit of what 
we are trying to do here today. But I think that it is 
descriptive of these people, these Americans that went tc Mexico. 

en you think of the army, you probably are thinking of 
guns or shooting each other. This is not what I am trying to do. 
We have a lot of information on how the battles were fought and 
when we talk of the army in Mexico and we’ve said this today, 
when you’re talking about the Mexican army or when you’re talking 
about the U.S. Army, it’s Scott’s army, it’s Taylor’s army, it’s 
Wool’s army and we have the idea of this amorphous mass, this 
body of troops, under the leadership of somebody and they’re down 
here and they’re all the same. When I began looking at the army 
I discovered they’re not all the same. You have a make-up of 
regulars, you have a make-up of volunteers, and there are 
differences between the regulars and the volunteers. What I am 
building up to is I am trying to create an overview of the U.S. 
Army in Mexico. I’ve had people say, "Well, aren’t you going to 
do the Mexican army, as well?" and I think you’ve seen the 
problems inherent in that, and I’m really not prepared to do 
that. In the beginning today, the Mayor told a story about the 
need to be bilingual. The person he was referring to was 
certified to teach, but wasn’t very good in Spanish. He was 
talking about me, and I will admit to that. In anything that you 
do you have to have a vocabulary. Here we are talking about a 
war with Mexico, the U.S.-Mexican War, whatever you’re going to 
call it and we’re talking about armies. But you need a 
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vocabulary before you can begin to understand what’s happening, 
why things are happening the way that they are. For instance, if 
you look at the way that the U.S. Army is organized in 18645-18646, 
well, we normally assume Taylor is down here because he’s been 
ordered down here. Taylor's maybe the best person for the job or 
just to be there. This is ing in hie military 
district and so »at’s why he’s here use he is commander of 
the district that includes Texas so, by right, that’s why he’s 
here. What I want to give you is a framework for the army, how 
it’s put together and how it operates, so that when you are 
reading and when you're reading diaries, some of this may 
make a little more sense. 

The way the army is organized indicates that it is not a 
bunch of soldiers out there doing whatever they want to, but 
there’s a reason, there’s a philosophy behind it. You have the 
Commander in Chief and you have the Congress directing the 
actions of the army. Under that you have the War Department and 
they’re setting the policies. Underneath the War Department, you 
have the General in Chief or a Commanding General; Winfield Scott 
in 1845-1846. But these le can’t do everything themselves 
and so there are administrative staffs to see that things are 
done. Just like the flow chart that went around and that we were 
talking about in the earlier session, you have an Adjutant 
General Department which is in charge of communication such as 
keeping records and keeping track of where the army is. You have 
an Inspectors General Department which sends out inspectors to 
see what the army is doing, to see what sort of shape it’s in, 
checking its proficiency. Underneath that, you have a Medical 
Department and you have a Quartermaster Department. You have to 
have food; therefore the Subsistence Department and the Ordinance 
Department. You have two categories of engineers: the U.S. 
engineers and the topographic engineers. This is the governing 
body for the army. In a sense this is the command structure, 
this is the s rt structure. The combat arm in the army at 
this time consists of two regiments of dragoons, four of 
artillery, and eight regiments of infantry. So, this is the U.S. 
Army in 1845-1846. 

The basic unit in the army at this time is a regiment. 
Before we look at a regiment, let’s look at one of its building 
blocks; a company. We were speaking of a company of Indiana 
troops earlier today and Mexican companies. In the Mexican army, 
this is similar. But what I want you to see is how this overall 
command structure filters down to the personal, everyday level. 

In a company, in the way that it’s organized at the 
beginning of the war, you have sixty-four privates. You have a 
command structure, you have a captain, you have three 
lieutenants, five sergeants, eight corporals, and they’re in 
charge of these men. Now there may be sixty-four, but some of 
them may have been stung by scorpions, some of them are 
deserting, so that’s a high number. The company levels, down here 
in 1846, are much lower than sixty-four, but that’s set by 
Congress. Now in the rank of officers, there is a captain, 
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lieutenant, second lieutenant, and third lieutenant, but there is 
no official third lieutenant in the U.S. Army at this time. If 
you read the diaries you may come across people like —* 8. 
Grant, who's a brevet second lieutenant because he’s waiting for 
a rank to open up. This is where these people are put. They’re 
there to learn how to run a company or how to run a regiment. 
There is also an orderly sergeant who writes reports that are 
signed by the captain and then they go to the adjutant general. 
You have a quartermaster sergeant who draws materials from the 
Quartermaster Department, those reports go to the quartermaster 
general. You have a commissary sergeant and an ordinance 
sergeant, so it’s tied into the overall structure. 

Now in a regiment, you have ten companies, which adds up to 
ten captains and ten groups of sixty-four men each. You have 
your command structure; you have a colonel, a lieutenant colonel, 
and a major. Then you have your support staff. There’s your 
adjutant, who’s sending his reports to the adjutant general; the 
quartermaster, who’s getting reports and getting supplies from 
the quartermaster general, the sergeant major, and these 
companies are aligned on the line of battle in a particular 
order. My slides are a bit too fat for this, but the way it is 
organized on paper is that on the right flank and on the left 
flank, you have companies of light infantry. These are troops 
that are specially trained, often armed with rifles, to go out 
before the regiment and clear the path or guard its flanks. They 
were supposed to be elite troops. In practice this had fallen by 
the way side and all troops were being trained as light infantry. 
But the key to this organization is that on the right flank you 
have your most senior captain, the person that has the most 
experience, because the flanks are where you are most vulnerable. 
On the left flank you have your next senior captain. Therefore, 
you put your experienced people on the outside so that it’s 
alternated back and forth so that you don’t have all 
inexperienced people on one side, all experienced people on the 
other. 

If you read the literature it talks about regiments. If you 
put one or two regiments together then you have a brigade. 
Therefore, you’d have three colonels reporting to the brigadier 
general and you have the same command or the same support 
structure in place. It sometimes irritates me when I read 
something that talks about a company and you get the idea that 
the company is out there acting independently. Although, there 
were independent companies. Attached to these companies was a 
surgeon and possibly engineers. If the yovernor or his son is 
down there, he has positions called aides-de-camp who act as aids 
for him, or there are lieutenants attached to these units. 
Nevertheless, this is the brigade structure. This may be very 
elementary, but it’s an elementary system, and if you don’t 
understand how it works, then these armies are just amorphous 
masses of soldiers out there. Now, if you take several brigades 
and put them together, then you have a division, with the same 
support structure in place. So, you have an inspector general, 
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adjutant general, quartermaster general, in short, the same 
people. So, you’re reproducing, or thes 2 a layer of, in 
& sense, bureaucracy, that this particular unit fits here, within 
another unit. 

Now what I’ve been able to find what helps me is that rather 
than seeing all these people together, I’ve been trying to pick 
out what’s different about them. There are four different ways, 
four different times, that troops are raised during war. The 
first time is when a war is not officially .*arted, but Taylor’s 
army of observation that this is built on the army as it is 
established by Congress, without volunteers, such as was the case 
with the pre-war R down at Palo Alto. After war is declared, 
you have Taylor calling for militia, so things are beginning to 
change. You have a General Edmund P. Gaines in New Orleans, who 
has a reputation of being analogous to Chicken Little, suggesting 
that when an emergency arises, he issues a call for militia 
troops. Then, you have op ty official call for fifty 
thousand volunteers. This is happening in the summer of 1846. 
Then a little later, Congress says, "We can’t fight this war with 
the troops that we have. We’re going to have to have more," and 
so there are more troops that are called. Finally, in February, 
Congress makes an attempt to federalize or get rid of the 
volunteers by passing a law for ten new regular regiments to come 
in, a ten regiment bill. I’11 end with a graphic here showing 
the old regular army. The new regulars that were called in, this 
is the group of volunteers. And if you look at this, it appears 
that the volunteers are doing the bulk of the fighting down in 
Mexico and I’1l leave you this. This is misleading; that these 
volunteers, this number of over o:2 thousand is inflated. If you 
start subtracting people, you start to get at the boys from 
Mexico, who’re actually there, and what they’re doing. And at 
this point I’11l conclude and thank you for having me here. 


DR. SANCHEZ: Thank you very much. I can’t wait till you get 
your paper published or dissertation done. 

I am honored to present our next speaker and I will do so 
bilingually. First in Spanish and then in English. 

Sefior Emiliano Saenz de los Reyes nacié en Matamoros, 
Tamaulipas en 22 de abril de 1927. Socio fundador en enero de 
1970 de la Sociedad Tamaulipeca de Historia, Geografia y 
Estadistica de Tamaulipas, quedando con el cargo de secretario de 
la cual fue presidente en trece ocaciones en los afios 1977, 1983, 
y 1985. Nombrado cronista de la ciudad en forma italica, en 
septiembre de 1988, socio fundador de la sociedad de cronistas de 
ciudades y vias de Tamaulipas en el afio de 1989. Resultado 
electo tesorero. En marzo de este afio fue designado coordinador 
de los cronistas del norte del estado. Socio fundador del club 
literario del Doctor Manuel F. Rodriguez Braida. Socio fundador 
de la casa de la cultura de Matamoros. Saenz ce los Reyes es mas 
amante de investigar que escribir. 

Sefior Emiliano Saenz de los Reyes was born in Matamoros, 
Tamaulipas on the April 22, 1927. He is the co-founder of the 
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Tamaulipas Historical, Geographical, and Statistical Society. 
Aside from holding the presidency from 1977 to 1983 and 1985 of 
the society, he presently serves as secretary. In 1988, he was 
named chronicler of the city. He is co-founder of the 
Association of Chroniclers of Cities and Routes in Tamaulipas 
which he founded in 1989, and he was elected to the office of 
treasurer. This year, in March, he was designated to be the 
coordinator of the chronicles of the north of the state of 
Tamaulipas. He is also co-founder of the literary circle of 
Doctor Manuel F. Rodriguez Braida and co-founder of La Casa de 
Cultura de Matamoros Saenz de los Reyes. Along with his 

—— talents, he is much fonder of researching than of 
writ ° 

His presentation, su presentacién, will be on the "RepGblica 
del Rio Grande." Profesor Saenz. 


EMILIANO SAENZ DE LOS REYES: Buenas tardes a todos. Carlos 
III, por cédula del 5 de abril de 1786, concede asilo y tierras a 
colonos de los Estados Unidos, y a realistas ingleses, 
desamparados después de la paz de 1783. Se inica, a partir de 
entonces, la colonizacién de la Luisiana. Entre los primeros, 
acuden James Wilkinson y el Barén de Bastrop, quienes poco 
después iniciarian las invasiones contra Texas. Acogiéndose a 
las concesiones de Espafia, llega también a Luisiana, procedente 
de Virginia, Moisés Austin, obteniendo una legua cuadrada de 
tierra. Era en el afio de 1797. 

Dos afios m4s tarde, Carlos IV revoca la cédula de su 
antecesor y Austin no logra la ratificaci6én de su contrato. La 
disposici6én real, sin embargo, llegaba tarde. Miles de colonos 
habian invadido no solo la Luisiana sino los territorios que 
lindaban con el de Texas. En ese tiempo ocurre la primera 
incursi6én armada de Felipe Nolan, protegido de Wilkinson. 

Moisés Austin aparece en Bejar en 1820, representando a tres 
cientas familias de Luisiana que deseaban colonizar tierras de 
Texas. El comandante de las provincias internas, Joaquin 
Arredondo, aprob6é dicha solicitud el 17 de enero de 1821. Muerto 
Agustin, en junio, su hijo, Esteban, llevé adelante la 
colonizacién en el territorio comprendido entre los rios Colorado 
y Brazos. Se logra la independencia de Espafia en 1821, y Austin 
debia revalidar su concesién con el gobierno mexicano. Para 
lograrlo, llega a la ciudad de México en abril de 1822. 

El 25 de mayo, la regencia envia al congreso la 
documentaci6én sobre Texas. No s6lo, Austin solicitaba tierras 
para asentar a diez mil familias Irlandesas y de las Islas 
Canarias. La comisién de colonizaci6én, en el dictamen 
correspondiente, recomienda la cesién de dos mil leguas para 
asentar a quince mil personas. En la exposici6én de motivos se 
recoge la experiencia anterior e inmediata sobre la politica 
norteamericana ante aquellos territorios: "la situaci6én de Texas- 
-se decia--su fertilidad y abundancia de agua la hacen superior a 
cualquier provincia del imperio." 
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Estas ventajas y su proximidad a los Estados Unidos 
despertaron tiempo después, el deseo de los Estados Unidos de 
apoderarse de ella, deseo que ver4n realizado si nosotros no 
tomamos las providencias necesarias para impedirlo. La comisién 
no fue ocultada al congreso, "...de nuestra negligencia a este 
respecto puede atraer sobre Texas la misma suerte que la de las 
Floridas," que proclamé su independencia. 

Surgi6é en ese momento la idea de separar la provincia de 
Texas del territorio de Coahuila y formar un nuevo estado libre y 
soberano. Austin vino nuevamente a México el 18 de julio de 1833 
a gestionar la separaci6én. Aducia que Texas tenia todos lose 
recursos necesarios y condiciones requeridas para lograr su 
soberania local, ne necesitaba una organizacién estatal propia, 
que su poblaci6én llegaba ya a cuarenta y seis mil quinientos 
habitantes, que Texas no estaria nunca en paz mientras siguiera 
unida a Coahuila. Finalmente anuncié un trastorno del orden si 
no se tomaban medidas. 

G6émez Farias protest6 por aquellas amenazas y mandé a Ju&n 
Nepumoceno Almonte a hacer una investigaci6én. Santa Anna se 
opuso a la separacién de Texas pero ofreci6é a Austin influir para 
que el gobierno de Coahuila decretara las reformas que desearan 
los tejanos. Austin regres6é satisfecho con tales promesas pero 
al llegar a Saltillo, Coahuila, fue detenido y conducido a 
México. Estuvo preso hasta que se dicté la ley de amnistia el 3 
de mayo de 1835. 

La misiédn confidencial que trajo Almonte a Texas consistia 
en investigar la capacidad militar de los colonos, divulgar entre 
los negros esclavos la idea abolicionista, y seleccionar algunas 
tierras baldias para formar alli una colonia de negros libres a 
los que podrian venir los negros residentes en los Estados Unidos 
que quisieran vivir en un pais libre. Se pretendia asimismo, 
fundar una colonia con indios Comanches a los que se les darian 
tierras en Nacogdoches, lo que serviria como antemural frente a 
los Estados Unidos. Finalmente en su informe Almonte recomendaba 
el envio inmediato de dos mil hombres si se queria conservar 
aquella provincia. 

Don Valentin Gémez Farias habia puesto el dedo en la llaga. 
jLa Esclavitud! Nada podia alarmar tanto a los colonos yanquis 
como la abolocién de la esclavitud. Esta era, en realidad, la 
clave de todo el conflicto. £1 cultivo del algodén se habia 
desarrollado extraordinariamente a partir del invento de la 
despepitadora, y las de Texas eran tierras esencialmente 
algodoneras. La nueva mAquina multiplicaba por mil la produccién 
de los esclavos. £1 sur de los Estados Unidos se transformaba de 
pronto en el primer proveedor de algod6én en el mundo. Antes de 
la despepitadora, la explotaci6én era de unas ochenta y tres mil 
libras en 1820. Ese volumen se habia aumentado a ciento 
veintisiete millones de libras. £1 cultivo del algod6én que por 
sus caracteristicas sélo podian hacer los negros, convirti6d a la 
esclavitud en una instituci6én propia de los estados surefios. £1 
auge del algod6én trajo como consecuencia la demanda de esclavos. 
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Cuando en 1635 se produjo el movimiento centralista, las 
colonias angiosajonas de Texas tomaron la bandera del 
federaliamo. Pues Texas formaba un estado juntamente con 
Coahuila, y @i la soberania de Coahuila y Texas habia sido 
violada, low Texanos tenian el derecho de insureccién para 
reestablecer el] régimen constitucional. £81 hecho es que parecia 
un fendmeno interno, aunque en realidad era de caracter 
diferente. Santa Anna, que habia venido a Texas veinticuatro 
afios antes como oficial 1 virreinato para someter a aventureros 
mezclados con ineurgentes, quiso repetir aquella proeza, en mayor 
escala y con mayor gioria. 

PartioO con seis mil hombres seguré de aplastar la rebelidén. 
Al principio todo le sonreia, pero sau ineptitud puso térmio 
desastroeo 4 ia campafia. Sorprendido en San Jacinto, el 21 de 
abril de 1036, cayé prisionero de los tejanos, y cometidé la 
accion indigna de ordenar ila retirada del resto de lias fuerzas. 
Asi qued6 Texas independiente. Y durante nueve afios nunca se 
envio una fuerza sometiera ese territorio, e@ constituido en 
repOblica independiente, fue reconocido como tal por Estados 
Unidos, Inglaterra y Francia. 

Be un error comin creer que ie querra de los Estados Unidos 
contra México fue para adquirir @1 .err torio de Texas, ya estaba 
en posesién de aquel pais desde afios atr4s, ese girén del viejo 
territorio de la Nueva Espafia, cuando la administracié6n 
norteamericana resolvié adquirir también Nuevo México y 
California con este fin, emprendi6é la guerra. 

El 27 de mayo de 1839, Don Antonio Canales Rosillo, y los 
coroneles José Maria Gonz4lez y Antonio Zapata, sublevados en 
favor de la federacién contra el gobierno mexicano, pretenden 
formar la rep0blica del Rio Grande, con varios territorios del 
norte. Entre las fuerzas reclutadas figuran norteamericanos y 
texanos con sus jefes respectivos, Ruben Ross y S.W. Jordan. En 
los meses de septiembre y octubre del mismo afio, Antonio Canales 
Rosillo convoca a una convencién de delegados para organizar la 
repiblica del Rio Grande. 

Bl 17 de enero de 1840, por fin se celebra la convencién que 
con mucho tiempo de anticipacién se habia convocado. Es 
presidida por Antonio Canales Rosillo y José Maria Carbajal. 

Esta tuvo lugar en Laredo. Canales prociama la repOblica del Rio 
Bravo, la primera declaracién formal de una repGblica tan 
largamente anticipada en la frontera del Rio Bravo. 

La convenci6én declaré su independencia de México, 
seleccionando como presidente a don Jesis Cardenas, que habia 
sido jefe politico del distrito norte de Tamaulipas, como 
miembros del consejo y delegados por su estado, Francisco 
Vidaurri, por Coahuila, Manuel M. Del Llano, por Nuevo Léon, Juan 
Ne ceno Molano, alcalde de Matamoros y primer gobernador 
subteniente de Tamaulipas. Antonio Canales Rosillo continuara 
como comandante en jefe de las fuerzas militares y don José Maria 
Carbajal actuaba ya como secretario. 

El consejo instalado en Laredo, se trasladé casi de 
inmediato a Guerrero, también alli se iz6é la bandera, la cual 
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tenia dos franjae horisontales de igual anchura, ia superior 
blanca y la inferior verde, del lado del asta habia una franja 
roja del mismo ancho paralela a1 asta en la que se apreciaban 
tres estrellas blancas en linea vertical. Las tres estrellas 
pudieran haber simbolizado los tres estados directamente 
implicados. A todos ee les pidié jurar fidelidad a la bandera en 
una solemne ceremonia que se efectud en la plaza, ia razon de 
haberse desplazado a Guerrero, era la existencia de una imprenta. 

Bate consejo reclamaba toda la extensién de terreno conocida 
como Tamaulipas hasta el Rio Nueces, y Coahuila hasta el Rio 
Medina, y hacia el interior hasta alcanszar las montafas 
———— Nuevo Léon, Sacatecas, Durango, Chihuahua y Nuevo 

xico. 

Posteriormente Canales vino @1 29 de abril de 18040 4 Texas a 
solicitar la ayuda, habiendo tenido una conferencia con el 
Presidente Mirabeau Bonaparte Lamar. Dicha ayuda le fue negada 
por ser la politica de esta repGblica no inmiscuirse en los 
asuntos mexicanos, mAxime cuando estaba en tratos con nuestro 
—~ 94 para que le fuera reconocida su independencia. Canales 

ogré en cambio reclutar numerosos aventureros que moviliz6 hasta 
el Rio Bravo. 

El historidador don Toribio de la Torre, nos informa que ios 
acontecimientos que nos inclinan a pensar que influyeron en el 
4nimo de los federalistas, para que terminara el conflicto y 
diera fin a su movimiento separatista, fueron en primer lugar, el 
acoso constante que ejercian las fuerzas del jerno central 
sobre las huestes federales, ila reciente muerte del coronel 
Antonio Zapata, elemento de indudable valia en sus filas, y la 
derrota y captura del general Lemus en presidio de Rio Grande, 
por el teniente Colonel Menchaca. Ya se habian perdido las 
esperanzas de triunfar, mas grave ain era la altafieria e 
insubordinaci6én de los mercenarios extranjeros. 

El autor nos dice que éstos, desde la llegada a Victoria con 
las fuerzas de Molano, principiaron a cometer esc&ndalos y 
tropelias que alarmaron 4 la poblacién. Otro tanto sucedié en 
Jaumave donde los elementos mexicanos de la tropa mostraban su 
preocupaci6én por el comportamiento de una chusma tan indémita. 
Molano siguié al frente de ella con la esperanza de aprovechar ia 
primera ocasién que se facilitara para poner término 4 una guerra 

@ ya no podia ser Otil de manera alguna 4 ila causa = 
nvocaban, sino una fuerza en quien habia mucho que fiar y 
ademas, embarazoza. 

La ocasién llegé cuando sondeos para volver a ia paz fueron 
hechos por subalternos del general Mariano Arista, ante Canales y 
Molano. Eso aunado a la carta que recibié Canales del corone!l 
del ejército texano, H.W. Harnes, que fue fechada en Bexar el] 26 
de julio de 1840, en la que communica que en unos dias mAs estaré 
en Laredo, ya que ia pretensién de los federalistas al pais que 
comprende entre el Nueces y el Rio Grande, habia herido los 
sentimientos del presidente de Texas. Por lo tanto la anheleda 
RepOblica del Rio Grande para los Texanos y RepGblica del Ric 
Bravo para los mexicanos, no llegé a realizarse. 
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No obetante de haberse fijado la frontera entre México y 

Betados Unidos en 1446, continuaba la tenaion de diversos 
rupos de angloamericanos, especialmente los habitantes de ila 
inea fronterisza, de ampliar los terrenos ganados durante la 
guerra de intervenci6n. Se seguia con el proyecto de separar los 
siete estadose septentrionales ahora con el nombre de la RepGblica 
de ia Sierra Madre. 

Los puntos de dicho proyecto son los siguientes; cuando en 
el curso de los acontecimientos humanoe tiene necesidad un pueblo 
de romper los latos politicos lo han unido con otro para 
tomar entre las provincias de ia tierra el lugar a que ie dan 
derecho las ieyes naturales y divinas, un justo reapeto a ia 
tierra del género humano exige que declare las causas que lo 
impelen a tal separacién. 

La historia del gobierno actual y de los anteriores de 
México es todo de injurias y ueurpaciones. Son nueve articulos 
los que marcan y todos terminan; "Nos declaramos libres.” 

Por lo tanto nosotros el pueblo de los estados 

septentrionales de la Sierra Madre de México, apelando 

al supremo juez del mundo de la justicia de nuestras 

intenciones, solemne y pOblicamente declaramos que 

estos Estados Unidos son libres e independientes. Que 

rompen toda alianza con el gobierno mexicano y cesa 

toda relacién politica con todo gobierno, y que como 

estado libre e independiente tienen pleno r para 

hacer ia guerra y construir los actos a que tienen 

derecho ia protecci6n de ia providencia divina, 

nosotros el pueblo empefiamos mutuamente nuestra vida, 

nuestra fortuna y nuertro honor. 

Se sacan las espadas, se tiran salvas. “Ahora, mueran los 
tiranos. Matamoros, México, 16 de junio 1649." 
Desgraciadamente se me termina el tiempo, pero todo esto esté 
ligado con el combate de 1851 por el que Matamoros tiene los 
titulos de oy FE oe 

José Maria Carbajal = peleé primero con un grupo con Jests 
Cardenas y con otros por hacer la RepOblica del Rio Grande y 
posteriormente la Repiblica de la Sierra Madre en 18651, volvié 
otra vez a combatir. Tomaron Camargo, Reynosa, y diez dias duré 
el combate en Matamoros, pero no pudieron tomar Matamoros. 

Investigando quien era Carbajal, al cual el gobierno de los 
Estados Unidos habia detenido y puesto en libertad siendo que 
decian que habia perjudicado grandemente las relaciénes entre 
México y los Estados Unidos. Pues, no era asi. Porque siquiendo 
con el curso de la historia observamos cuando llegé Don 
Benito Ju&4rez ai poder como presidente la RepGblica, José 
Maria Carbajal fue nombrado gobernador de Tamaulipas, porque era 
la Gnica persona que podia tener entrevista con el presidente de 
los Estados Unidos de Norteamerica para pedir un préstamo para e! 
gobierno mexicano. 

Por eso nosotros decimos que José Maria Carbajal, que se 
educé 1 en Estados Unidos, es un traidor para los mexicanos. 
Eso le hirié mucho a un descendiente de 61, que es un licenciado 
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que vive en Matamoros y que en una conferencia, en una 
entrevieta, que ie hicieron por radio, menciond que 61 no estaba 
de » ¥ yo lo reté para que nos enfrent4ramos y yo le 

taba todos mie argumentos para decir que José Maria 
Carbajal fue un traidor para México. Gracias. 


DR. SANCHEZ: The question always comes up in regard to how did 
the Mexicans feel about the north and Professor Saens hae given 
ue another anewer. 

The Republic of the Rio Grande indicates how the le of 
the north felt about the protection of lands north of the Rio 
Grande and about the violation of Mexican —22 which was 
the result of U.S. expansioniem. It was the principle cause of 
the war from the Mexican = of view. 

I can’t wait to see hie eee in publication. Que se 
publique pronto, Profesor. We have a, yes eir? 


UNKNOWN : I wanted to ask him or anybody elee a question. In 
Coker’s book, , She describes this 
rebellion in 1851 as the “merchants of war." Ghe calle it the 
“Merchante of War." Ie that what you are talking about? 


UNKNOWN : That’s what I wanted to clarify. What is the Republic 
of the Sierra Madre? 


DR. SANCHEZ: La pregunta es 4Qué es la relacién entre la 
rep0blica del Rio Grande y ia Guerra de los Mercantes de 18651? 


EMILIANO SAENZ DE LOS REYES: Si. Son los mismos gentes, ia 
miema entidad. 


DR. SANCHEZ: They’re the same people. The answer is yes. 
Quiere saber si es ia miema querra o si es otra cosa. ks ia 
misma guerra? 


EMILIANO SAENZ DE LOS REYES: Si. Es la misma guerra y son las 
mismas pretencionas. 


DR. SANCHEZ: It’s the same pretensions no matter of the causes 
is what he is saying. Ah, Tomis, how long is our break? 


TOMAS: Fifteen minutes. 
DR. SANCHEZ: Let’s synchronize our watches to mine. 


TOMAS : It’s now 2:35. Fifteen minutes max? 

DR. SANCHEZ: Fifteen minutes from this moment till about «a 
quarter til. 

(Break } 
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DR. SANCHEZ: Our next speaker is Norma Morales and I will 
present her in Spanieh. 

Norma Morales es ia presidente actual de ia Sociedad 
Tamaulipeca de Historia, Geografia y Betadiatica en la ciudad de 
Matamoros. También es subdirectora y fundadora del Inetituto de 
Bellas Artes de Matamoros que fue establecido en 1969, directora 
de actividades civicas de ia ciudad de Matamoros desde 1972 a 
1977, fundadora de ila Casa de la Cultura y miembra de La Sociedad 
Tamaulipeca de Hietéria, Geografia y Esetadistica de Matamoros 
desde 1975. Su presentacién va a ser ia "Colaboracién de 
Historiadores Para Formar e] Museo en la Casa Mata de Matamoros." 

I would like to present our next speaker who is Norma 
Morales who is the President of the Society of History, 
Geography, and Statistics of Tamaulipas in Matamoros. She was 
aleo the subdirector and founder of the Inetituto of de Bellas 
Artes en Matamoros founded in 1969. She was the director of 
Civic activities in Matamoros from 1972 to 1977. She has also 
been the co-founder or founder of the Casa de La Cultura and is a 
member of the Society of History, Geography, and Statistics of 
Tamaulipas in Matamoros since 1975. Without further adieu, I 
present Profesora Norma Morales. 


NORMA MORALES: Cuando me invitaron 4 participar, para hablar 
sobre la colaboraci6én de los historiadores de la ciudad de 
Matamoros con el Museo Casa Mata, lo hicimos con mucho gusto. 
Hablar de Casa Mata y sus fortificaciones; la antes ruina 
conocida con el nombre de Casa Mata, mudo testigo de nuestras 
numerosas~--por fortuna se ha terminado--luchas fratricidas, esté 
situada frente que se llamé "Plaza de Iquala,” mas tarde, "De Los 
Cuarteles,” posteriormente "Plaza de la Independencia," 
finalmente, "Plaza Mata," y ahora ocupa dicho predio frente el 
parque y alberca Chal. 

Beté& limitada al norte por la calle Guillermo Prieto, antes, 
San José; al sur por ia calle Santos de Gollado, antes México; al 
oriente por la calle Repiblica de Guatemala, antes de Cortés, y 
al poniente, colinda con la propiedad de la sefiora Felipa Pifieda 
Viuda de Rartrez que da precisamente a4 ia calle Cero, antes 
Guadalupe. Ocupa una superficie de dos mil quinientos cincuenta 
metros y siempre ha sido considerada una propiedad federal pero 
Gitimamente otorgada al municipio. 

No obstante los diversos cambios de titulaci6én, aparece 
Gitimamente como Museo Casa Mata. Las fortificaciones y fuerzas 
que circundan al Matamoros antiguo ya desaparecieron. En los 
afios de 1913 a 1915 se reconstruyeron parcialmente y en algunos 
sectores se le mejoraron, pues con casetas de ladrillos para el 
uso de metralladoras por las fuerzas constitucionalistas. De 
esta tema, Tom Carroll tiene un amplio trabajo con mapas 
preciosos ilustrativos. Este fuerte que esta ubicado frente al 
deportivo Eduardo Chavez, representa para Matamoros de ayer una 
s6lida muralla para ila defensa de la ciudad. Ya en esos afios 
ultimos la ubicaci6én encontr&ébase en despoblado. En la salida de 








lo que se llam6é Puertas Verdes que era el antiguo camino a Bagdad 
y también a lo que es hoy el ejido de los tomates. 

Si uno ee sube a la talaya, puede observar la panordmica 
estratégica que tiene al norte, pues desde alli es perfectamente 
visible el fuerte Brown de esa vecina ciudad, de donde partian 
las tropas que invadieron a Matamoros durante la intervencién 
norteamericana. De alli se desprende la importancia que tuvo 
Casa Mata cuyas recias paredes eran cafioneadas por las tropas 
invasoras. Casa Mata fue el apoyo principal del general 
Francisco Arle para batir a las fuerzas del general José Maria 
Carbajal en 1855. Cuando un grupo de filibusteros tejanos 
contratados por Carbajal trataron a toda fuerza de tomar la plaza 
de Matamoros y donde la participacién del pueblo reforzado por el 

neral Avalos en defensa de la soberania e integridad nacional, 
e valieron a la ciudad de los titulos de leal, invita y herdica. 

El museo Casa Mata es para todos nosotros simbolo de otros 
afios, simbolo también de luchas que Matamoros tuvo por su 
libertad. La fortificacién de la Casa Mata se levanta ahora en 
una mole de piedra en medio de un buen cuidado jardin. E&s 
nuestro primer y Gltimo baluarte. Desde entonces Casa Mata est& 
considerado intimamente ligada a la historia de nuestra ciudad. 
Fue antes sefial de triunfo bélico porque quién poseia el fuerte 
poseia también la ciudad. Hoy es sefial del triunfo del espiritu 
4l dar albergue al pasado épico y cultural de Matamoros. 

En 1975 a los cien afios de construido, a instancias del 
— Oscar Aguirre Lisondo presidente municipal quien 
solicit6é a la cuenta federal de mejoras materiales que lo 
reconstuyera, y se convertio en el bello museo que es ahora, 
donde se guardan reliquias de la ciudad y al mismo tiempo sirve 
de marco para diversos actos culturales. Hay un hermoso pértico 
de hierro forjado 82 separa este monumento de ayer y hoy, y de 
la nueva y progresista ciudad al abrirse para dar paso a cada 
visitante relatablos del pasado. Es un ejemplo para los hombres 
de hoy. Todos Uds. van a poder apreciar este edificio, este 
tesoro, esta tarde cuando los acompafie a visitar el museo Casa 
Mata. 

No quisiera yo dejar desapercibido el trabajo de la gente 
que ha colaborado ampliamente con el museo. Don Eliseo Paredes 
Manzano, cronista hasta su muerte de la Ciudad de H. Matamoros, y 
@ la vez primer presidente fundador de la Socidedad Tamaulipeca 
de Historia, Geografia y Estadistica, fue el apoyo m4s fuerte que 
tuvo Casa Mata, no nada m4s para su reconstruccién, sino para 
solicitar ante sus compafieros de la Sociedad de historia, todo el 
apoyo necesario para volverlo a reforzar, hacer bellos jardines, 
y hacer salas de exposici6én; y cuando el tiempo cambio y entré la 
maestra Marta Covarrubias, ella, a instancias de su actividad que 
despliega, solicita la colaboraci6én de un sefior muy altruista en 
la ciudad de H. Matamoros, don Filem6n Garza, y en el mismo 
edificio Casa Mata se construye la sala Valle del Pilar que nos 
sirve para hacer todo tipo de actividades, es un salén de usos 
multiples. Lileva el nombre de Maria del Pilar Garza de Garibay. 

Este sal6én est& equipado, est4& alfombrado, podemos hacer 
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exposicién de pinturas, conferencias, conciertos de piano, 
podemos tener muchos eventos de tipo cultural. También, gracias 
al sefior Filemén Garza, en el mismo edificio que alberaga Casa 
Mata se hizo el archivo histérico con el nombre de Filemén Garza, 
el eria dejar un recuerdo perdurable. Alli se guarda el 
archivo histérico de la ciudad, lo que se haya podido rescatar 
del siglo pasado, y est& muy bien ony por su director, casi 
siempre ha sido el profesor Andrés Cuellar Cuellar, antiguo 
presidente de la Sociedad de Historia, y ahora director del 
archivo histérico. 

La actual directora dofia Margarita Felicia de Garcia, tiene 
también a su cargo ahora, el tratar de volver a iniciar més 
edificaciones porque ya es muy pequefio para el nuevo archivo. En 
esta tarde vamos a poderlo recorrer y vamos a poder apreciarlo y 
disfrutar un rato este bello museo. Nos dar& mucho gusto 
acomparfios. Muchas gracias. 


DR. SANCHEZ: Muchas gracias. Ojal& que se pueda trabajar una 
colaboracién entre el Museo de la Casa Mata, la Sociedad 
Tamaulipeca de Historia, Geografia y Estadistica y el Servicio de 
Parques Nacionales en un futuro préximo. Our next speaker is 
Donald S. Frazier. He is an assistant professor of American 
history at Texas Christian University. He is author of several 
articles on the southern military and Civil War topics. Also, he 
is a contributor to various encyclopedias as follows on subjects 
such as World War II, World War I, the Handbook of Texas, and the 


Spovelenadis of me e-inper iad His book will be Blood and 
American Southwest, and it will be published by Texas A&M Press. 


It is scheduled to be out in 1994. It will be out just in time 
for Christmas, right? Just so we can do all our book shopping 
then. His subject this afternoon is on "Confederate Imperial 
Designs on Northwestern Mexico." 


DR. DONALD FRAZIER: The actual working title of this paper is 
"The Legacy of Mexico: Texans, Southerners, and Dreams of 
Empire." The origins of Southern imperia) ambitions are old, 
their roots deep. Americans, especially southerners, had long 
manifested a penchant for expansion. Pushing .nland from coastal 
enclaves, they carved an empire from the wilderness. Eventually, 
this outward momentum of the nation became concentrated on 
expansion to the west. Although Americans attempted to push 
north and south, the path of least resistance lay to the sparsely 
settled west. The drive for expansion continued even when 
impractical. During the Revolution and the War of 1812, American 
attempts to take Canada failed miserably. Expansionists had 
better luck against adjacent areas tentatively held Spain, and 
later, by the nations descended from its colonial empire. 
Southerners, with proximity to Hispanic domains, naturally became 
skilled expansionists. Land-hungry agrarians with a talent for 
things military, they were the principal agents and proponents of 
an ever-expanding American empire. Southerners gloried in this 








role and throughout the firet seventy years of American history 
they could be found in the forefront of national expansion. The 
Southerner became the archetypal imperialist. 

Texans, the offspring of southern imperialism, wore the 
mantel comfortably. The state had a long history of nationalism, 
or more accurately, localism. Lone Star soldiers and politicians 
had always been ardent expansionists. The state had also 
compiled an impressive résumé of imperialistic military 
adventures, and its — men were leaders or partisans in 
most of the more notorious attempts at armed expansion. The 
creation of empires suited the Texas temperament. 

Texas was, after all, born in battle. The spirit of 
revolution, the promise of glory, and bounties of free land had 
attracted an adventurous breed of men to the young republic. 
Mostly from the deep South came a mix of outcasts, drifters, and 
professional adventurers along with respectable, civic-minded men 
and ambitious planters. All came to build their dreams, and many 
tended to support military solutions to most problems of state. 
In the 186308 and early 18406, war in Texas was a reality, and men 
who savored combat splashed across the Red and Sabine rivers in 
ever-growing numbers. Their successes in "Rangering Companies" 
against Mexicans and Comanches led the Texan leadership to 
indulge in dreams far in excess of the republic’s actual ability 
to accomplish. 

Texan imperialism blossomed with independence as the vision 
of a vast Texan empire took shape. With no historical 
justification, leaders claimed the Rio Grande from source to 
mouth as the national border. This included Santa Fe, the great 
El Dorad at the foot of the mountain, as the rightful plunder 
and poss ssion of the new nation. Other proposals urged Texas 
lawmake.s to ay through purchase or by force, large tracts 
of northern Mexico from the gulf to the Sea of Cortez. Texan 
Claims expanded as the United States maneuvered the Texas 
boundary to meet its own territorial ambitions. In an effort to 
place an American claim on the Pacific Coast, President Andrew 
Jackson urged Texas to claim California. Capturing the spirit, 
the bellicose Columbia Telegraph and Texas Register boasted in 
1837, “The army of Texas will display its victorious banner west 
of the Rio Grande, and when once its conquering march shell have 
commenced, the roar of the Texan rifles shall mingle in unison 
with the thunders of the Pacific. Routes shall be established 
from Santa Fe to our seaports, and another from the Red River to 
Matamoros, which two routes must always of necessity intersect 
each other a this point." 

Ultimately, in 1845, the United States and Texas annexed 
each other, thereby fulfilling both nations’ expansionist goals. 
The U.S. continued its westward drive. Meanwhile, Texas, under 
the aegis of the American military, expected, at last, to achieve 
control over Santa Fe; a feat it had failed to accomplish on its 
own. Mexico, however, refused to let Texas go. War followed. 

By 1848, Mexico’s armies had been defeated, and Americans 
occupied a third of that nation’s territory. The Treaty of 





Guadalupe-Hidalgo, which concluded the war, left the United 
States in possession of this vast area. 

Acquisition of the so-called "Mexican Cession" gravely 
aggravated sectional issues then plaguing the United States. 
Southerners were determined to maintain the balance of power in 
national politics by extending slavery westward into the newly- 
gained territories. Abolitionists were equally determined to 
exclude the peculiar institution from them. To expansionists, 
the consequence of this growing national deadlock was obvious; 
internecine — — conflict would curtail the acquisition of 
any new territory in the future. 

For the south, other unsettled problems caused by the 
acquisition of the western territories became acute in 1850. The 
discovery of gold in Californi’ the previous year and the 
resulting surge in its population, had enabled that territory to 
petition for statehood as a free state. This infuriated 
Southerners. Free Soil advocates wanted New Mexico as a western 
boundary to the extension of slavery and so it had become; rested 
by the United States away from Texan control and now California. 
Despite the militant posturing in the South, Henry Clay’s 
compromise of 1850 pepeee and temporarily averted a clash between 
North and South. Bitter feelings lingered. Among other 
grievances, southerners now felt surrounded. 

With slavery blocked in the western territories, the only 
remaining outlet for slavery was in renewed foreign conquests. 
Mexico remained the great object of fascination for southerners 
and many Americans. These expansionists saw in Mexico’s 
extensive yet sparsely settled territory an escape from sectional 
difficulties. As a result, it became the principal target for 
filibustering expeditions from the United States. 

Starting in 1851, raids into that nation occurred on an 
almost annual basis. Little evidence links these marauders to 
any sectional orientation or ideology; most seemed to have 
pursued personal gain. Some attempts took the form of military 
and financial support for Mexican revolutionaries, like Santiago 
Vidaurri or José Carvajal. Other filibusters followed the more 
conventional method of outright conquest. 

What developed, then, during the decade of the 1850s, was a 
distinctly southern vision of Manifest Destiny. Southerners 
correctly saw their Republican opponents as hostile to slavery 
and despaired of ever making peace with them. Filibustering, 
openly discouraged by American officials, had proved ineffective, 
and by the end of the decade, southern expansionists were 
sonvinced that new territory could be obtained only if the South 
seceded. Only then would Mexico and Central America fall "like 
ripe fruit" to a southern nation. An empire composed of the 
existing American slave states including Mexico, Cuba, and 
California could then be built. This vision soon had many 
adherents, including Jefferson Davis of Mississippi and William 
Sanford of Alabama. 

The Knights of the Golden Circle, or KGC, epitomized the 
complete sectionalization of Manifest Destiny. Organized by 
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George Bickley in 1855, this secret military society’s goal was 
to secure Mexico and the Caribbean Basin as part of a slave 
empire. The Knighte took their name from a plan for establishing 
an imperial as"? — Havana, Cuba, and extending their realm in 
a "Golden Circle" through the upper South, along the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Spanish Main, and across the Caribbean. In a 
proclamation to his "Knights," Bickley reveled in the superiority 
of Americans and exhorted them to "Let our railroads and 
telegraph lines reach from Canada to Patagonia. Let our ships 
carry our manufactures to the inmost recesses of the continent. 
Let our cities rise on the Amazon as they have on the 
Mississippi." By 1859, this organization had become a powerful 
subversive force in many parts of the South. 

Ultimately, the growing national tension led to an eruption. 
The election of Abraham Lincoln on November 6, 1860, aggravated 
the angry mood of the South and its supporters. In Charleston, 
South Carolina, mobs milled in the streets, eager for more news 
and defiant over the prospect of Republican rule. Secessionists 
raised Palmetto flags and talked openly of forming a southern 
Confederacy. “The tea has been thrown overboard, the revolution 
of 1860 has been initiated," trumpeted the Charleston Mercury the 
following day. On November 10, the state legislature ordered a 
convention to meet in Columbia on December 17 to consider 
secession. 

The rebellious South was jubilant over the prospect of 
achieving the destiny that the North had long denied it. When 
the South "shook itself free of the Puritans and the Devil," an 
anonymous writer for the Charleston Mercury asser’ed, Chihuahua 
and all the "Gulf country" would be added to the Confederacy. 

The predicted similar glory: "then will the 
proudest nations of the earth come to woo and worship at the 
shrine of our imperial Confederacy." 

The decade of the 1850s had born bitter fruit and the 
impasse caused by slavery, states’ rights, culture, and imperial 
ambition had finally sundered the nation. The majority of 
southerners had been gradually alienated from the Union over 
these issues. One by one, southern states formally seceded. 

Once out of the Union, they were certain, the march to empire 
could proceed. So, in many ways, the norteamericano victory over 
Mexico ultimately precipitated the American Civil War. 

The secession convention of the state of Texas met on 
January 28th and moved to effect separation from the Union. On 
February 1, after debating the wording of the ordinance, the 
delegates overwhelmingly adopted the measure one hundred anu 
sixty-six to eight. The convention then organized a general 
election, slated for February 23, to ratify its action. 

At the same time, the other seceded states had moved to link 
their fates. On February 4, 1861, delegates met at Montgomery, 
Alabama to form a provisional government. They framed an 
imperialistic constitution. They guaranteed sla ery in any new 
territory acquired. The meeting then elected Jefferson Davis, a 
long-time proponent of annexing Mexico, as president. Before the 
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end of the week, representatives from Texas arrived, promising 
the imminent secession of their state and its intentions to join 
the Confederacy. 

With the secession ordinance before the voters, Texas was on 
the verge of exciting events. Secession and the Confederacy 
offered the state many new avenues for expansion and the promise 
of economic boom times. Texas could achieve a satisfactory 
solution to the question of its western boundary by aligning with 
Arizona and New Mexico both politically and economically. Texan 
armies could also develop client states in Mexico, with 
possibilities of later annexation. Texas would then become the 
thoroughfare of empire. James Reiley, soon to become a colonel 
in the Confederate Army wrote, "We must have Sonora and 
Chihuahua. With Sonora and Chihuahua we gain southern 
California, and by a railroad to Guaymas render our State of 
Texas the great highway of nations." 

In the ensuing war for Southern independence, the new 
Confederacy continued to uphold the old American justifications 
for expansion. National security required that the Confederacy’s 
western and southern flanks be secured. Commerce would benefit 
from the raw materials of Mexico and the American Southwest as 
well as from ports on the Pacific Coast and there remained the 
perceived need to uplift the indolent societies of Hispanic 
America, even against their wishes. Empire and Manifest Destiny 
had been a national mission since colonial days and now 
southerners, employing the instrument of secession, sought to 
resort the nation to its historic course and to carry forward the 
standard of empire that the North had abandoned. Southerners, 
through the Confederacy, would revive the American dream of 
empire. The ultimate target: Mexico. Thank you very muct 


DR. SANCHEZ: You can always tell the university professor. He 
had that right down to the last second. 

I think Tom Carroll is going to have his hands full with 
about ten thousand topics. Professor Frazier has added one more. 
The Mexican War as a cause of the Civil War and if you could 
imagine what the Compromise of 1850 did to precipitate the Civil 
War, then you can begin to see how the Mexican War, with its 
first battle, began to make some changes. Then again, in 1998, 
we’ll have our one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and then in the year 2008, those of us who 
will be around to celebrate that one with Tom Carroll, will be 
looking at the Civil War commemoration and we can invite 
Professor Frazier to give us an update on his paper. 

Our next speaker is Alma Yolanda Guerrero-miller. I will 
present her in Spanish. 

Alma Yolanda Guerrero-miller est& estudiando patra su 
doctorado en historia en la Universidad de North Carolina. 
Durante 1990 y 1992, fue coordinadora del Colegio de la Frontera 
Norte. También es fundadora y directora de CIMTA, que es el 
Centro de Investigaci6én Multidisciplinaria de Tamaulipas. Sus 
publicaci6énes incluyen 
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Regional, es una memoria del encuentro fronterizo y fue publicado 
por la Universidad Auténoma de Ciudad Judrez. —* 

y otras 
publicaciones entituladas; Cuesta Abajo y "La Mujer Fronteriza: 
Ante la Cultura Popular Mexicana" in ’ 

Border, que est4& en prensa ahora en Berkeley. Su presentacién va 
ser “Encuentros y Desencuentros: Mujeres en el delta del Bravo, 
1750 a 1850." 

Alma Yolanda Guerrero-miller is studying for her doctorate 
at the University of North Carolina and between 1990-1992, she 
served as a coordinator of the Colegio de Frontera Norte. She is 
also the founder and director of CIMTA, which is the organization 
she represents. She has several publications, one of which will 


be out this summer, aganito Gonzales Cavasca y el movienlento 
obrero fronterizo. With that I give you doctor-to-be Alma 


Yolanda Guerrero-miller. 


ALMA YOLANDA GUERRERO~MILLER: Las mujeres siempre nos sentimos 
importantes cuando llegamos a un evento de hombres y 
definativamente vengo con otra perspectiva. Es de una historia 
que no es politica, ni militar, ni de las relaciones 
diplom4ticas, ni de algo que se pueda anunciar con trompetas. 

Estamos abriendo el abanico un poco m4s para ver la vida 
cotidiana y enfocar un grupo importante de la poblacién que 
generalmente no se incluye en las investigaciones principales de 
historia, la historia de la mujer. Se trata de mujeres a las que 
les seguimos la pista en placazos que encontramos en diarios, 
reportes de reconocimientos, en reportes militares, en reportes 
consulares, y a veces las encontramos por omisién. 

Permitame decir, a manera de introducion, que la mujer 
fronteriza al igual que las dem4s mujeres en las culturas 
occidentales, han sido excluidas de conocer, seleccionar, e 
interpretar historia. Adem4s, su contribucién histérica ha sido 
descuidada e ignorada t&4mbien. Ya que hasta 6épocas muy 
recientes, todos los historiadores eran hombres. Solo 
escribieron lo que los hombres hicieron y consideraron 
imrortante, y a eso que ignoraba la experiencia femenina le 
llamaron historia y exigieron validez universal. 

Sin embargo, han habido movimientos. Han habido procesos 
econémicos que han movido el tapete a esa hegemonia del 
conocimiento, y han obligado a los académicos contempor4neos a 
ampliar sus criterios e incluir cuestiones femeninas en sus 
investigaciones. Asi en los Gltimos veinte afios han surgido 
estudios femeninos con el propésito de integrar y valorar el 
papel de la mujer en los procesos histéricos. 

En México, como en toda América Latina, la intencién de 
entender la mujer como un ser auténomo e independiente, su rol 
dentro de la familia, y su impacto en la sociedad, ha generado un 
gran interés en todas las 4reas sociales. 

Las historiadoras desgraciadamente, también hemos "- “ado 
tarde y ha sido Gltimamente que hemos tomado las herramie::t.i.s del 
an4lisis histérico para rescatar toda esa experiencia que se ha 
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quedado atr4s, y aquilatado bajo el and&lisis histérico. El papel 
de la mujer toma, entonces, un giro distinto del que percibieron 
y del que perciben aun hoy en dia sus contempor4éneos. 

Es en ese contexto que voceamos nuestras reflecciones. Es 
ahi donde coincidimos en esta conferencia que crea un nuevo 
espacio de investigacién, que abre ventanas al pasado, y que 
permite rescatar también, una historia desconocida y descuidada 
en las principales corrientes del quehacer histérico. 

La historia de las mujeres fronterizas, las mujeres del 
delta riobravense--y no va a ser posible poder meter en estos 
quince minutos, cien afios--pero lo que si creo que puedo hacer, 
es tocar o apuntar ciertas crestas o picos, donde las vamos a 
encontrar en una manera atrevida tomando al toro por los cuernos, 
viviendo la oportunidad a participar en la creacién de una vida 
material y cultural en condiciones adversas donde dejan impresa 
su huella, su marca, en un periodo que fue de primeros 
encuentros, algunos tensos, violentos, de rechazo, dolorosos, 
otros llenos de curiosidad, identificacién, intrecambio y 
alternativa entre los grupos poblé:ionales; indigenas, espafioles 
y extranjeros que dieron origen a nuestra sociedad hoy binacional 
y fronteriza. 

Esta investigacién o este reporte que comparto con ustedes 
es parte de un trabajo mAs amplio que hemos hecho sobre una 
historia sucial y econémica de Matamoros. En el transfondo de 
las cosas que quiero sefialar, encontramos una muy dura 
experiencia co/onizadora, una lucha por la soberania en una 
regién inhédspita. una regién que se debatia entre inundaciones y 
sequias, un movimiento independentista, la oportunidad de un 
libre comerc.io, la separacién de Texas, la guerra México-Estados 
Unidos; una linea divisoria. 

Y las mujeres quedan atrapadas en dos puertas. E1 pasado 
con formas tradicionales, y un futuro incierto que implica 
siempre un cambio. EI delta del Bravo fue tierra de encuentros. 
En 1828, era un territorio virgen que ensayaba la convivencia de 
sus pobladores con sus limitaciones fisicas. Las condiciones 
azarosas de una 4rea a merced de un rio inconstante, de un 
territorio minimamente comunicado, no apto para la agricultura, 
victima, unos de otros, de saqueos, indigenas a espafioles, 
espafioles a indigenas, extranjeros a nacionales y nacionales 
contra todos. Una poblacién que ni nativa ni extranjera, padecia 
los excesos de herencias de administraciones coloniales y los 
cambios politicos internos e internacionales. Con una basqueda 
de nuevas oportunidades y aceptando y adoptando actividades y 
actitudes que se avenieran a las circunstancias. 

Con todo esto dicho, encontramos tres grupos de mujeres que 
quiero apuntar nada m4s. Un grupo de mujeres indigenas que en 
las formas m4s tradicionales, donde carecian de un gobierno 
central organizado, donde pertenecian a bandas indigenas que se 
caracterizaban por ser orgullosos aun de su aperiencia fisica; 
donde las mujeres tenian un quehacer importante en esa comunidad, 
donde culturalmente defendian la autonomia de los campamentos 
tradicionales, y aunque convivian en grupos familiares, como 
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Gdecia, eCarecian de uh Gebierne ergani#ade © UA sentide de unidad 

Aiiiieia & iae tradiciones familiares fue decicive en 
ja eveiueion de ias tareas, S81 embargo, @1 papel de ia mujer en 
eeae tribue fue viete por ios eapahoies en una vieion diferente, 
Lae Velah Ga8i Come escliavas de ioe indios porque 4 @iias ies 
teeaba recoiectar, ocurtir, iimpiar ioe animales, 408 hermosear 4 
ioe hombres. Y @i encuentro de esas mujeres indigenas oon @i 
eepahol #6 da ef doe pianos; une un tante benéveilc, © haste 
pudiéramoes pensar en 61 de ias Bifiones, COn e848 aetitud un tante 
ag que ia tenemos que cvestionar ios histeriadores, 
=n gy — ‘wnpen tode uh universe y una Cosmovieion; y otre 
vielento, 2 da con ios primeros coloni#adores de Monterrey y 
Baitiliie, eufren pereecucioOn, secvestro, separacioOn de lias 
familias, migracion, exterminic. 

Bi otro grupe de mujeres, iae mujeres Coloni#adoras, iae que 
vienen 4 Vivir en ia nueva tierra, donde ia apertura de ia region 
significa ia apertura de una nueva cultura, e quedan 
4isiados dei centro, come decia, iat caracteriaticas de ia ~ 
van 4 darie @] seego, © van 4 dar ia caracteriatica pesarecoe 
qe va 4 defini ia Vida de ia gente dei norte, y donde 

egada dei extranjero fue whe que ei contacto eon una : = 
diferente, eon una comida, Con uh lenguaje, CON mercancias, con 
expectativas, con mobilarios dentro de ia casa. 

Fue uh convivir de todos ioe dias, —. jae mujeres, 

nerosamente dieron apoyo 4 ioe recién lieg jae mujeres 
ndigenas en eu tiempo; ias espafoias a les’ ea, Aun, en 
ei caso de ia ilegada del ejéreito americanc, tenemos; recién noe 


acaban de sacar en ia prensa @] Ciario de Helen Chapman, donde 

eon lujo de tallies, noe marca iae experiencias que vivieron y 

donde @i ojo puritano obeerva ee] medio veetir de ias mujeres 

mexicanas, donde ioe cuellos aitoe y ias mangas iargas no cabian, 

y @onde se analiza o ee observa 4 ia mujer 3 ee compafiera de! 
6n 


e0ldado americano o ia victima de eu violac y 108 hijoe que 
de un encuentro que quizée no fue ei mejor, y donde surge 
una linea divisoria. 

Pero lias relaciones ee establecen en esta regién entre 
familias, ias redee de mujeres no advierten esa linea politica « 
de que est4 dada. Lose apoyors en ia vida cotidiana se 

mantienen, las preocupaciones van desde la comida hasta 
cuestiones de salud. fn ia epidemia de cblera en marto del 184%, 
ei dolor ias une. S8i contamos ia poblacién de Brazos, Santiago 
de Boca dei Ric 4 de Matamoros y Browneville, vemos que como e! 
treinta por ciento de eu poblacioOn es afectada. Todas ias 
familias pierden cuando menos aigén miembro, las mujeres pasan 
de una familia a otra, recetas que son pare elias, cuando menos, 
la esperanza de una curacion. 

lo que esto nos da, es una visidn de un contexto 
cambiante, que aiteré el univereo de ia comunidad nortefio perr 
particuilarmente e1 Ambito femenino, donde lias cambios se dieron 
en ios elementos whe basicos de ia vida diaria; @1 tipo de 
habitacion, @1 ueo del tiempo, ia comida, @1 vestido, lias 
ecreencias religiosas. Y pudiera perderme er este momento en un 
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analiaia * re, acercarne #48 4 10 que pudiera ser e/ 
anadiiaia de ae pococareates y pudiérames ir a4 io que 
ee ia précticn * yoy 4- 

Pere ie ye quiere notar aqui, #8 que ia experiencia 
femenina, 0 4 enoerver ja experiencia femenina, tenemos una 
hieteria donde ee rompe ia mayor parte de ias cat jae de 
anéliiais, y donde las periodizaciones y ios econceptos tienen que 
reviearse, y aqui en ei deita dei Brave, encontramos una 
experiencia donde exiaten tres espuestas. Una confrontacion 
permanente entre iae viejas y iae nuevas formas de Vivir, una 
particioaeion voluntaria o inveluntaria que da de aceptacion y 
coetiicve, Y¥ etree donde ia mujer activamente decide participar 

* © forma 4 @@4 historia donde elia es tagoniata. 

™ e808 Cambios que ee dieron en @i deita, gran parte dei 
peso reeae sobre ias mujeres que, tomande fuera del pasado, se 
abren ai futuro buscando nuevas formas de sobrevivencia. 
Rechaean © traneforman io viejo y io nueve, © io nueve ante ic 
viejo, debatiéndose entre @] pasado y un nueve future, pero es de 
manera aisiada donde cada mujer va tomando ias decisiones que 
eiia y au familia necesita y en ese hacer cotidiane #e van 
tejiends ioe hilos, mareando ioe dias, ereands ia cultura, ia 
historia de este deita. Y para ios que noe dedicamos 41 quehacer 
de ia historia, @1 andiisie de lias experiencias de ia mujer noe 
da un material mhe rico, mhe detaliado, mhe profundo; una 
historia mae integrada, que no puede quedar fuera de ias 
corrientes principales de ia investigacion histérica. Y me 
atrevo 4 eugerir 41 Sistema Nacional de Pa & de Retadoer 
Unidos, integrar, en una de sue temas de este pa » que en esta 
occasion ee va 4 dedicar, ia experiencia de ias mujeres dei deita 
dei Bravo, antes, y durante ia saga de io que es ia guerra 
Néxico-Retados Unidos. Gracias. 


DR. GANCHED: Perhaps Profesora Guerrero-miller has added now 
the of the humanities, the human aepect, of the battle of 
Palo Alito. I think the theme that she recommends ie certainly 
worthwhile and i ant for ue to look at because it epeake to 
us and the generations after the battle of Palo Alto. 

Our next epeaker ie Charles Haecker, who ie an archeologiet 
for the Southwest Region, National Park Service in Santa Fe. He 
received hie 8.A. in anthropology at the University of Georgia in 
1973, and hie H.A. in archeology at Bastern Wew Hexico University 
in 1976. His ialigation ie in historical archeology. Since 
1970 he hae on several sites, a seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century colonial site in Virginia, Colonial 
Williameburg, and a Ki Ville plantation. We hase aleo worked on 
the Yorktown battlefield ae well. Additionally, he hae worked on 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and ee boa sites in 
South Carolina and Georgia, sixteenth-century Spanish prison 
sites, and along the Georgia coasts, nineteenth-century 
plantation slave quartere, Civil War battlefields around Atlanta, 
@ nineteenth-century homestead, the silitary te in New Mexico 
and Colorado, a6 well a6 Pekimo villages in Alaska. 
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Hie eeentation will be “Artifact Pattern Anaiyeie ef Paice 
Alte Battlefield.” tt eheuld say that | apent iaset evening with 
Mr, Heecker 46 we watehed the sun G6 Gown On Pale Alte 
battlefield because we wanted te teat one little theery there, 
The Hewicane said that the sun got in their eyes in the iaet 
phase of the attack and could net attack effectively, They hed « 
point, We aetualiy found reasons why the eun setting in your 
eyes does not permit you te see the target in front of you. Mr, 
Haevker. 


CHARLES HARCK ER, I would alee like te thank Deeter S4neher for 
hie excellent presentation earlier, it's going te save severe) 
paregraphe from ay havi te refight the battie, 

The battle of Pale Alte, fought on May 6, 1846, ie the firet 
major encounter of the Mexican-American War. The estimated 
fifteen-hundred acre battiefield ie located eight miles north of 
the international boundary of the Rice Grande, just outeide the 

teday city of Browneville, Texas. 80, I am going to get 
rid of 411 of paragraphe. 

The Wational Park Service ie presentiy involved in 
deve lopi Palo Alte inte 4 National Historic Battlefield Bite. 
For planning purposes, an archeological sample survey of the 
battlefield wae required. 

The ye 1 of thie survey wae to ascertain the 

imate location and extent of h the Mexican and American 
battle lines. The project research design described the major 
categories of ordnance and og t that, if found, would 
unique identifiere of each o the two opposing armies. if 

t in significant amounte, euch identifiers would result in 

ining imate battle line positions, possibly even 
me yf location of epecific imente and batteries. 

The i 1 artifact patterning would include a 
Clusteringe of Hexican 011d cannonbelle, each cluster indicating 
the general location of a targeted U.8. battery; 4 mixing of 
Hexican and, to 4 lesser degree, U.5. ordnance and — on 
the western edge of the battlefield, reflecting the flanking 
attempte conducted here by both armies; and linear concentrations 
of Mexican equipage, intermixed with U.8.-derived shrapnel, to 
identify the Mexican battle line. 

Research conducted prior to the survey did not raise any 
falee hopes about findi such 4 prietine patterning. The 
battlefield hae been subjected to artifact collecting beginning 
almost a6 soon a6 the emoke of battle cleared. 

On the sorning following the battie, U.8. soldiers and canp 
followere were selectively gathering such prized souvenire ae 
Mexican lances and ewords. At the same time reusable and/or 
repairable U.8. equipment and ordnance were gathered, ae wel) as 
any of the obvious personal effects that had been dropped by the 
U.S. soldiers during the battie. 

Soldiere etationed at Palo Alto duri the Mexican War 


tee 8 their off-duty houre combing over the 
ba tiefiels ooking for relice. Apparentiy, intact Hexican 
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—— and insignias were the most desirabie objects te these 
ear reiie eelilecters, Ssueh items pepuecemes trophies of war 
by t vieters,. tt if ieee likely that U.8, seidiere of the 
Mexican War would have collected military accoutrements relating 
te their own arey, Cannenbalile, shrapnel, and ether prosaic 

scrap wetel items probabiy 4iee would have been let alone by the 
seidiere, however euch iteme were objects of curiosity te 
Civillane whe seen began vieiting the battlefield, 

Relic eelleeting presences on the battlefield eeumably 
Gecressed after 185), the year when the wagon read that bisected 
it wae abandoned, thue discouraging access, Battie artifacte 
became harder to find due to vegetation regrowth and eoi) 

itien. Sy the turn of the century, there were few peopie 
alive whe remembered exactly where the battle lines were 
positioned. 

Unfortunately, the twentieth century wae not kind to Palo 
Alte battlefield. During the early 19008 the battlefield and ite 
surrounding area were used a6 an artillery firi range by the 
+ Wow there wae the problem of site damage due to the 
scattering of thoveande of lead ehrapnel balle and these were 
sometimes miataken for Mexican War musket balle by later 
archaeclogiete, but not by me. Really. 

During the 192068 the battlefield wae opened up to farming. 
One farmer reportedly removed cannonballie from hie plowed field 
and dumped them inte 4 ravine. In 1960, 4 land developer graded 
4 series of —88 roade within the battlefield, exposing 
numerous artifacte to relic collectors. Possibly the greatest 
source of site damage wae the use of metal detectore during the 
last thirty ré. Areas not covered by protective vegetation 
were — ched clean of their sub-surface artifacte. 

In 1979, Tenae A&M archaeologists, under contract with the 
Wational Park Service, surveyed 4 portion of the battlefield in 
the firet archeological attempt to identify Palo Alto battle 
lines. Using two metal detectors and 4 magnetometer, found 
only twenty Mexican-War vintage artifacts within « sampled two 
hundred-acre area. Which is not encouraging when one considers 
that there had been some eight thousand battle participante. 

The 1992 and 199) surveys applied the recommendations made 
by that of Texas AGH, thirteen yeare earlier. That is, greater 
use of metal detectors while abandoning the a magnetometer . 
The latter inetrument wae found to be virtually useless within 
the project erea in 1979, due to numerous recent man-made 
anomalies and the relatively email variation caueed by isolated 
artifacte. 

for the of thie re-survey, the Wational Park Service 
purchased « metal detector that worke well in both salt water and 
on land and ie capable of automatically ecreening out falee 
readi @ue to ground minerals and conductive sea salt that wae 
probably @ main problem for the earlier survey. Metal detectore 
have advanced « great deal in the past fifteen re. 

Our metal detector proved to have 4 valuable feature because 
the 6011 at Palo Alto contains soluble salt in excess of six 
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thoveand rte per @illion, in addition te mineral fertiliser 
ooneentrations whieh Gan Cauee false readings. You think you 
have 4&4 metal and in facet you don't, For the same reason many of 
the volunteers whe are serious relic colleetere use similar 
modele which aleo have thie sereening feature. 

The 1992-190) sampling etrategy involved random etratified 
presenees of thirty-six survey unite, to eneure that the various 

ieterically deoumented and aerially defined battle activity 
areas would be sampled and let's see, 

On great. Can re #ii eee that? Can you turn off these 
lighte? Would that ip? Okay. The wy unite measured 
either five hundred by one hundred feet or thirty-five hundred by 
thirty feet, depending upon the openness of the battle activity 
area. Prior to ite survey, each unit wae delineated and, if 
necessary, ite vegetation cover removed by mowing. In thie case, 
ae you Gan see, it wae plowed already, #0 thie made our work «4 
lot easier. These stakes iaid out a8 our guides. We do = 
outeide our control unite. Ase you oan see here, we have 
the graee. 

Those surveyore or metal detectore were aligned at 
fifteen foot intervals and oriented along the 1} axie of the 
survey unit. The surveyors proceeded in line, using 4 eweepi 
motion, with each operator covering 4 sweep of approximately five 
to seven feet. 

The surveyors pin-flagged surface artifacte and inte 
targeted by their metal detectors, then continued their survey. 
A pre oy Ae excavated the targeted areas provenanced, «4 
collected artifacte. Artifact locations were then seasured 
to within one inch accuracy in distance, using 4 total etation 
that wae itioned on 4 permanent grid etation. Provenanced 
data wae later processed, to produce 4 map of artifact 
dietribution. 80, we would come within one one-thousandth of a 
foot acouracy if we wanted to be that accurate. 

What you're looking at here ie 4 Mexican cannonball. A 

rf Cannonball that’s a four or eight-pounder. I's not sure 
of nd. 

A total of sixty acres were intensively surveyed in thie 
fashion, representing an estimated 3% sample of the battlefield. 

Survey resuilte were une edly rewarding. The 1992 and 
199) surveys recovered seven hundred and twenty one battie- 
related artifacts; 4 ratio of approximately twelve artifacte per 
surveyed acre. Thies was 4 profound improvement over the 197° 
findings, which yielded a ratio of approximately one to ten 
surveyed acres. 

The two surveys conclusively identified evidence of Mexican 
and U.S. cannonading that thwarted both sides cavairy flanking 
maneuvers on the western end of the battlefield and the final 
position of the Mexican battle line. 

There is aleo some material evidence ting the position 
of one of the U.&. batteries, denoted by a relative concentration 
of Mexican cannonbelis. 





Wegative information, that ie, abeence of battierrelated 
artifacts within several of the sample areas, aise hae aided in 
the extrapolation ef generalised boundaries of the battlefield, 
in other words, future researehers will inerease the 
eostrefficieney of data recovery by Knowing where not te survey 
within the preject area, 

The success of the 1992 and 199) surveys is attributed, in 
part, te the use of teohnologicaliy pee metal detector 
models, However, it wae aise obvious ta a — 
metal detector will not compensate for the shortcomings of the 

rater, One ekiliful get one of cure, wae 4 Volunteer 
head been useing 4 metal detector for years. He wae jally 
at looating artifacts that were h email and —* y 
buried. Some beginner raters, euch a6 myself, wei he same 
model of metal detector found significantiy fewer artifacte and I 
would aieo like to say that unlike the 1979 survey, the 1992 and 
199) surveye were largely dependent upon volunteere, several of 
whom were present ever y of the survey and I'd like te thank 
them today, three of ich are here with use: Robert Garelia, fob 
Andereon, and Jeff Mavek. Thanke — for your help guys 
I'd aleo —39 now like to show you t ay extr lation with 
the battle lines looke like whi ie I think «4 bit different from 


how it hae been interpreted. The Mexican ornaments were made of 
copper. Wow, it showe that you do have 4 pattern appearing where 
you have, 46 one should expect, the Americans moving toward the 
south, the Mexicans toward the north. Ge, we etill have 
patterning, even after over one hundred and fifty yeare we can 


still get that pattern. 

Thie ie the battileline ae it hae been interpreted over the 
yeare and I believe thie holds up fairiy well. re’e the 
American battle line, the Mexican battle line, and the various 
regiments. Something of significant note, here is the Palo Alto 
pond, the resacas. Thies is 4 feature which shows up on aerial 
photos, and it’s only noted on a few sketches. It’s 4 very 
significant aspect of the battie. 

Here is¢ 4 second phase wherein the Americans move their 
— over to force back the Mexican flanking attempt. We 
aid get material here from the American ehrapnel firing at the 
Mexicans. Thies did show . IT should 4160 mention that we did 
not identify the Mexican firet line. We did identify, I believe, 
where the Mexicans were located during the second phase of the 
battle. 

Wow, thie is a bit different from the usual interpretation. 
At firet, I should aieo note, thie is the so-called Arieta Hill. 
These are 4 series of Gunes that were covered with mesquite that 
no longer exist and it should be noted in any interpretation of 
the battie. For whatever reason they are not here today. These 
black areas t dense concentrations of MNexican and U.&. 
artifacts, Mexican uniform and weapons, and American ordnance. 
We have a concentration here, a concentration around thie marehy 
area. Thies is where we found the primary concentrations of the 
Hexican line and, a8 Doctor S4ncher noted, the Mexicans had the 





oun in their eyes, because they were going out there on May 6, 
around 7:00 PH. For that te have happened, they would have had to 
have been facing a4imost weet, versus other desoriptionse of 2 
battle where you had the Hexican line running approximate) a 
forty-five degree angie, It wae further to the weet and t F 
Mexican line ewung much further in thie direction than hase been 
described in the past. At least thie is my present theory and 
theories can ae more information comes in, but I aleo 
believe that the Mexican line collapsed to 4 great extent, 

Here ie 4 concentration of cannonballe fired at Duncan's 
battery, and another concentration of material here. They 
Oollapeed the Mexican line, wheeled it around, and collapsed 
back. They fell back on thie group of the infantry, which in 
fact, they moved further thie way, 46 well. 80, consequently, 
you get 4 great concentration of material right here. Ie that 

t? Okay. Thank you, 


DR. BANCHES: Thank you very much, Charlies. Our last 

pe gee ie by Al Richardeon and Worman Richard. foth are 
ime membere of the yy 8 at Texas Southmost 

College and moet recently the ivereity of Texas at Browneville. 

Al Richardson ise an expert on native plante of the lower Rio 

Grande and Worman Richard worke on local ecological systems and 

hae prepared presentations for Texae Parke and Wildlife. 


WORMAN RICHARD: Our firet — ect with the Palo Alito 
Battlefield Gite is 4 biol inventory 60 we're compiling a 
liet of those plante and animale that inhabit the area. Now, 
you've had a lot of information about the history of the site, 
and something about the artifacte, but it turne out that the site 
ie 4 very important for wildlife aleo. If you look at the 
historical descriptions, you find that it’s described by Bonne) 
in 1840 and by &. Kirby Smith in 3 as mostly prairie with 
intermittent meequite chaparral. _ of the site of the 
battlefield area has been modified hie gnere b have been crops 

lanted there, 4 canal has been dug on north side, which 

nter ® the roadway from Port Isabel that no doubt Zachary 
a raveled and resacas are basically resaca scare that 

ntain water only during the wet seasons. In some places it’s 

more or lese semi-permanent, but those are waterways that were 
taken advantage of by the ranchers. That is 4 cut that would 
have been an old resaca scar in which the tanke have beer built. 
Thie particular tank rune east and west. It’s one of the resacas 
that Charles Haecker showed you. It’s a good place for analysis 
because the sub-strata, of course, holds water. But this 
particular tank we eu a few weeks for fish and we found 
nine species of native fish there, including mullet, and no 
introduced fish and no threatened or endangered species at this 
point, but there may be black-epotted newt and Rio Grande lesser 
siren, which are both threatened epecies, in some of the other 
waterways. 





One of the animals that’s very predominant on the site right 
now ie the willet. The willet is one of the food chain items for 
the large predatore of the airway, the raptures such as the 
white-tailed hawke and othere. 

Now, I mentioned that there were prairies. There are some 
places that are really almost monocultures of species ase the 
sea Ox eye daisy, the borrichia, and it’s rather pure. Thies is 
probably the site of, more or less, where el] tule chico existed, 
The drainage pattern hae allowed it to become a prairie of one 
species. Now, where the salt is very etrong, you'll find 
hal ytic plante. These are such plante a6 glase-fort and sea 
blight. These are etrongly saline-loving plante and eo that’s 
the kind of prairie. One of the animale that’s breeding there, 
at the moment, is the sciesor-tail flycatcher. The populations 
are fairly high and they like emall shrubs that etick up above 
the surface. Some of the time they perch in emall trees for 
courti and for hunting ineecte. 

Smith described varieties of flowers that were beautiful. 
The battlefield area was beautiful from the standpoint of flowers 
and we're finding the same thing. This is the spring. Thies is 
the plant called clappia and what do those willets eat? Willete 
eat fiddler crabs and the clayey soile are percolated with holes 
in which the fiddler crabs live and thie is a particularly highly 
tolerant animal. It can stand extremes of drought and extremes 
of salinity. It’s the most widely tolerant animal that you could 
imagine in the arthropod group and it’s yucca sub-silindrica. 
Aleo, there’s a high =o gy? of plains wood rate and these are 
the nests. They are built in and among the cactus, prickly pear 
cactus, or under 4 mesquite tree. Of course, that is an animal 
that would support a number of predators in the food chain. No 
one, to my knowledge has observed ocelots or jaguarundi, but the 
habitat is suitable and those are two very endangered animals. 

Now, this is a view of Arista’s Hill and it’s amazing how 
tall that hill is compared to the surrounding areas. It’s a very 
important wildlife habitat. Some of the plants there make 
berries that are very useful for migratory birds. This is the 
migratory season and there are many birds like Black-burnian 
warblers and northern orioles that are passing through right now. 
So, it’s one of the vegetated areas that becomes very important 
for the northward migration of a number of neotropical bird 
types, at least that spend the winter season south. Their 
populations are substantially declining. So, one of the great 
values of this property is the fact that it has wildlife value. 

Now, the cactus plants in this area are a range of colors 
from the reds to the yellows and with the salmon colors in 
between. There are beautiful flowers. There are a lot of cacti 
there. The prickly pear cactus, for example, is in this area, 
and Doctor Richardson tells me they are found in three colors and 
all of the ranges in between. No where else in the prickly 
pear’s range do you find that. So, there’s some plants and the 
range of colors that complex can be. The cacti was protected 
from collection so there are quite a few different varieties of 
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cacti. That's, of course, what most people know ae the horse 
crippler or Turk’s head. Thies is often called the Christmas 
cactus, in Spanieh the tagajilio, and it ise in the same genus, 
opuntia, ae the prickly pear cactue. It looke very different. 

ie ie called the twieted rib cactus and thie one ia the 
mammilaria or nipple cactue and thie one happene to be the lady 
finger cactus. ey have been blooming right now and Doctor 
Richardeon hase been able to get some good pictures of the plante 
there, which will help document the inventory. Now, Smith 
describes the prickly pear cactus as growing to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet. Ae far as we can tell, the tallest 
plante there are about twelve feet at the moment. We were 
thinking about that and we think maybe the 193) hurricane 
probably t led them down. It wae 4 direct hit and maybe these 
have grown since 1933, but it’s possible, I think, that they may 
have been even taller than that during the period of about 1846. 
The populations of doves, particularly morning doves, is 
extremely high. Doctor Richardson photographed that morning dove 
nest. You aleo have the Texas tortoise which is listed as 
threatened by the Texas Parke and Wildlife Department. It’s also 
listed by the Texas Organization for Endangered Species as 
threatened. Now when the evening comes to the battlefield, this 
appears to be one of the important animale for predatore also and 
eo there are 411 kinds of cottontail rabbite that appear, however 
there’s aleo blacktail jack rabbite and coyotes and a number of 
other animale that since we're just starting on the project, 
since March, we haven’t yet Se We — to have a good 
inventory for the time when the visitore center is open and those 
species can be available by slide for those that are interested. 
Now, anyway, we think of the battle, but we think of the place 
where it occurred, which was called the grass prairie. That 
particular site is a location for a visitor from Mexico that 
comes here only during the summer and that’s Botteri sparrow and 
the Botteri sparrow uses that habitat exclusively. The 
battlefield is where they’re concentrated. Now they are listed 
as threatened and also category two federally. There are several 
animale that are category two, which means that we don’t know 
enough about them. It may be that they should be listed as 
threatened or endangered, but we have to learn about that. So, 
don’t forget to think avout the value of that site as wildlife 
habitat for endangered and threatened esper ‘ally. 


DR. SANCHEZ: TI wish to thank 411 of our speakers for this 
afternoon and especially you, our audience, for focusing for the 
last couple of hours. I would like to thank our translators as 
well for I think they did a remarkable job all day long. Again, 
thank you. 


UNKNOWN : We'll be going to Mexico now so we'll drive over to 
the city parking lot which is just one block past International. 
If you’re parked at the Fort Brown, you can go on and park there, 
but put the Palo Alto conference thing in front of your 
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Windshield. That way they'll let you park in the city peens 
lot free and you'll have police protection while we’re in Mexico, 
but we'll go across the bridge and meet at Garcia’s. So, I quese 
we'll just do our best to meet at Garcia's or should we wait 
there pefore we cross? Try and etick together a6 much a6 we can, 
I guess. The bue of the Municipality of Matamoros is meeting ue 
at Garcias. 

(Bnd of session) 


(Priday, May 7, 1993: Evening session) 

UNKNOWN : Bil dia primero de mayo de 1993 4 las siete horas en 
la @ala Maria del Pilar del Museo Casa Mata. La Sociedad 
Tamaulipeca de Nistoria, Geografia, y Betadiatica de Matamoros. 


UNKNOWN : Beta conferencia es de gran regocijo para nuestra 
clase y para nuestros estudiantes y los profesores que est&4n con 
nosotros en nuestro clase sobre la historia de la ciudad en la 
frontera. Ee exactamente nuestro tépico de ia clase y un gran 
regocijo para nosotros. Tenemos F agradacer especialmente a 
Norma Morales por ia parte que ella ha tenido en todo esto y 
también especialmente a Tom Carroll y a todos los organiszadores, 
especialmente a Sylvia Komatsu. 

Lo que va 4@ pasar, me han dicho que debo explicarilo un poco. 
Primeramente vamos a tener presentaciones del Doctor David 
Pletcher, profesor de la Universidad de Indiana y la Doctora 
Josefina foraida Vasquez del Colegio de México, y los otros 
profesores en este panel que van 4 discutir después un poco; el 
Doctor Jests Velasco-Na4rquez, de la Universidad de las Américas, 
el Doctor David Weber de Southern Methodist University, Doctor 
Miguel Soto de la Universidad Aut6énoma de México, y Doctor Pedro 
Santoni de California State University en San Bernardino. 

Antes de empezar, quiero decir dos cosas. Los estudiantes 
de nuestra clase y primeramente, Tom Carroll, ile invitan a Uds. a 
venir, gratis, 4 las conferencias mafiana por la mafiana en el 
Museo Histérico de Brownsville para oir las presentaciones alii a 
las nueve de la mafiana. Est&n Ude. todos muy bienvenidos a venir 
alli y ojal&é que puedan venir. Fe e] ti de nuestras pruebas 
finales en ia universidad, pero ojal& que haya oportunidad para 
oir estas presentaciones. La otra cosa que debo comunicaries, es 
que el Tecnolégico nos ha indicado que en vez de tener nuestras 
presentaciones en la semana que viene, nos reuniremos el viernes 
+ viene a lias ocho de ia noche--no aqui en el campus, pero en 

a clase Hidalgo. 


UNKNOWN : On behalf of the scholare wy we just want to say 
t 


how delighted we are to be oy ng in the First Annual Palo 
Alto Conference and we're also delighted to be with the Border 
History class tonight. Given the late hour and the limited time, 
we'll just be hearing from two of the scholars tonight, but of 
course as Professor Kearney said, we welcome you to attend 
tomorrow morning at nine o’clock to hear all of the presenters. 
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We'll begin thie evening with Doctora Josefina Zoraida 
va es and ae you've heard she has written extensively on the 
subject of the U.&8.-Mexican War. She ia at the Colegio de 
Néxico, but thie year ie at Stanford University on a Fulbright 
echolarehip at the Center for Advanced Studies and Behavioral 
Sciences. Doctora Vasquez. 


DR. JOBEFINA ZORAIDA VASQUEZ: Después de un dia de hablar de ia 
— con los Bsetados Unidow, me quetaria hablar un poco en 
érminos generales de la parte mexicana, © es ia peor 
estudiada. Tal ver porque fue una época pérdidas, de 
inestabilidad, de grandes dificultades. Los mexicanos hemos 
descuidado esa parte de nuestra historia y ha quedado en 
detrimento nuestro. gPor qué: Quedaron solamente los documentos 
del ado que escribieron las gentes que estaban un poco 
involucradas en la lucha politica de entonces. 

Entonces nos queda una idea bastante equivoca, bastante 
incompleta y sobre todo, podriamos decir partidaria. Los 
historiadores han leido pocos documentos, sobre todo los del 
siglo veinte, sean marxistas, sean historicistas, sean 
positivistas, pero han estado repitiendo lo que habian dicho los 
mexicanos de aquella época que estaban de uno o de otro capitulo. 
A mi, desde el principio que yo trabajaba en el periodo, me 
parece que desde la independencia hasta la guerra con los Estados 
Unidos, que algo habia que no estaba explicado bien. 

Beto de que dejabamos la historia de México, de ese pais tan 
grande, tan importante, reino de la Nueva Espafia, la joya mas 
preciosa de la corona espafiola, que era el presupuesto mas grande 


del 35 espafiol, que lo sostenia desde ias Floridas a Cuba y 


haste las Filipinas y todavia mandaba dinero a4 Espafia; 2Cémo era 
ys A. de repente fuera el pais tan facilmente vencido por 
os Est Unidos? Algo alli necesita ser bien explicado. 
Bueno. Me ha costado mucho trabajo po e@ empecé estudiando la 
guerra y después la repOblica centralista por aquello de que 
— @ Tejas, porque no habian centralistas y como eso 

me parecio suficiente, hasta la independencia y después, 
el siglo dieciocho. 

Empiezo a entender el asunto. £1 otro dia, cuando estaba en 
un centro tan distinguido como el Center for / ‘vanced Study of 
Behavioral Sciences, de repente de uno de los sociélogos 
distinguisimos = hay alli, me dijo en la hora del lonche, 
"ZCOmo es posible que un pais tan chico como México haya osado 
declararle la guerra a los Estados Unidos?" Entonces yo le tuve 

indicar que en primer lugar, no era tan chico. En e! segundo 
ugar, no declaramos la guerra, nos la declararon. 

Entonces, habia esta absurda falta de comunicaci6n. £1 
imperio espafiol iguai que el imperio brit&nico, cada dia me 
convenzo m4s, tuvieron una trayectoria bastante semejante. 
Después de la Guerra de los Siete Afios, Inglaterra empezé a 
ordenar y a tratar de convertir a los reinos que habian sido 
parte de la corona de Castilla. 





México, para entonces, ya era parte del comercio 
internacional. En parte, ilegalmente y en parte legalmente. 
2Que sucedio con esto? Tuvieron que terminar como un especie de 
sociedad y esataban funcionando bien, como creo que han mostrado 
muy bien los libros de Brian Hamnett. No era funcionamiento de 
los Batados Unidos--era otro--pero estaba funcionando bien. 
Crearon una nueva division, una divisién que m4s o menos 
correspondia a las redes comerciales, eso estuvo bien hecho desde 
la independencia, pero la hicieron depender directamente de 
Espana. 

Al hacerla depender de Espafia le quitaron el poder al 
virrey, es decir trataron de hacer un federalismo, pero 
centralizado en Madrid en lugar de México. Se rompié, la en 
cilerta medida, no se rompié porque no es facil cambiar las cosas, 
pero se interrompi6 la forma en que habia funcionado la colonia. 
Y después los benditos reyes borbones se metieron en las guerras 
a favor de la independencia de los Estados Unidos contra 
Inglaterra, a favor de los Hapsburgos en contra de la revolucién 
francesa y luego a favor de Napoleon. Entonces, México estaba en 
bancarrota desde la Gltima década del sigio pasado. Otra 
diferencia, una diferencia grande con los Estados Unidos, fue que 
ellos se independizaron en una guerra poco sangrienta, corta y 
inmediamente fueron ratificadas su independencia. Con otra 
bendici6én cuando hicieron su segunda constituci6én, la que todavia 
es vigente, se armé la revoluci6én francés y tuvieron tres décadas 
de guerras en Europa. México se independiz6 en 1821 cuando 
Europa estaba tranquila y los Estados Unidos ambisiosos de 
territorio. Fuimos asaltados por los espafioles, por los frances 
y por los norteamericanos. No nos dejaron en paz los poderes 
europeos, no pudimos experimentar ningun gobierno y entre 
diferencia europea o norteamericano. gQue queria decir? Todo 
esto incluso en que el pais practicamente no pudiera ni siquiera 
consolidarse. Esto explica en parte la debilidad del pais en ese 
momento. Creo que seria muy bueno aclarar algunas unas y otras 
cosas. Aclarar, por ejemplo, el impacto que ha tenido la 
independencia de Tejas que para justificarse se utilizé la 
Declaraci6én de Independencia de los Estados Unidos y los 
historiadores en lugar de buscar las verdaderas razones o tratar 
de explicarla, han seguido la Declaracién de Independencia de los 
Estados Unidos con la independencia de Tejas. £1 centralismo 
realmente no tuvo. Al contrario, el lugar de ser causa de la 
separacién se impusé para evitarte que el pais se desintegrara. 
Se habla mucho siempre tanto dentro del contexto de la 
independencia de Tejas como en el de la guerra del dictador Santa 
Anna, en las dos ocasiones Santa Anna no era dictador. Y no 
puede ser como la frase que ha utilizado de Octavio Paz ese 
simbolo del dictador latinoamericano. Ese seria el Doctor 
Francia © Rosas. £1 poder de Santa Anna se caia cada rato. Los 
dictadores duran tiempo, controlan, no tienen congresos. £1 
hacia eleciones. Entonces ésto explica la debildad. Lo que pasa 
es que habiamos sido asaltados de tantas partes. Habian roto la 
estructura social de la Nueva Espafia. No los podiamos enfrentar 
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contra el otro. Hablamos perdido en la independencia, la mitad 
de la fuerza de trabajo. Teniamos seis millones y media y 
despues de la independencia que teniamos menos de seis millones. 
Los Estados Unidos tenia m4s o menos la misma poblacién, en los 
cuarenta tienen mas de veinte millones. Como Ude. ven, habia una 
desparidad total. Muchas gracias. 


SYLVIA KOMATZU: We'll hear much more from Profesora Vasquez 
tomorrow morning. Now we'll move on to Doctor Pletcher. 


DR. DAVID PLETCHER: Well, we’ve all had a long day. I’m glad 
to be the last of the speakers in the series. Today, you've 
heard a good many talks about Mexico and the war and the United 
States and the war, but you haven’t heard any talks about the 
outside powers, the international aspects, of the war and you may 
have concluded from that, that it was a simply a bilateral war, a 
bipowered war, between the United States and Mexico alone. The 
reason for that is that none of the European powers were 
interested in intervening. I’d like to analyze briefly for you 
today the reasons why none of them intervened. I’m talking 
mainly about England, France, and Spain. The only Western 
European powers who could have played any sort of role. It is 
not likely that any of them were able to, or could, or wanted to, 
send forces across the Atlantic to help Mexico. I think that was 
always out of the question, but it’s quite possible that England 
or France could have lent money to Mexico or could have given 
diplomatic support. They were both strong enough to do that and 
yet they did not. Spain acted against Mexico, plotted against 
Mexico to establish a monarchy, and that actually helped the 
Americans and weakened the Mexicans. Therefore, such effort as 
the European powers did put forth actually worked in favor of the 
Americans. 

To understand what the British, French, and the Spanish 
tried to do during the Mexican War we have to go back very 
briefly to the Texas Revolution. Britain and France, without 
Spain in this case, were much interested in the Texas Revolution 
for one particular reason. They wanted to set up a buffer state 
between the Mexico and the United States and play balance-of- 
power politics. The British, in particular, were always 
interested in restraining the growth of the United States to 
prevent it from becoming too powerful in the New World, as it 
threatened their colonies and their economic power. So, the 
British tried to set up Texas as an independent state in the hope 
that it would restrain the western expansion of the United 
States. They failed to do so. Those of you who know the history 
of Texas and are interested in it will know why. I am interested 
today in talking about the effect of the British policy, French 
policy, and Spanish policy on the Mexican War. After the failure 
of the British and the Mexicans to restrain the Texans from 
joining the United States, the British had a mixed view of giving 
any help at all to Mexico. They were dependent upon Mexico, for 
one thing, for the repayment of the enormous debt which the 
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Mexicans had built up through the 18208 and the 16308 and 18408 
to Britieh bankers by borrowing money. They had the interest 
from that, on these loans, which amounted to a great deal of 
money for that time, but the Mexicans had not paid. The British 
had become exasperated with the Mexican delays and the Mexican 
excuses at the time when the vital British effort to prevent the 
annexation of Texas failed. The prime minister of Britain, Lord 
Aberdeen, said to the Mexican minister to Britain, "The trouble 
ie with you Mexicans, you have inherited the Spanish habit of 
always doing things too late," and there was something in that. 
So, the British were exasperated with the Mexicans, but they 
still wanted to prevent the United States from enlarging itself 
too much at the expense of the Mexicans. S0, when the United 
States invaded Mexico, the British were held off. They did not 
try to dissuade the United States, but they remained neutral 
until it looked as if the United States were going to win. After 
Scott landed at Veracruz and captured the city very quickly, the 
American minister to Britain, George Bancroft, was surrounded at 
receptions by members of the British court and officials and 
politicians of the British government who said, "How did Scott 
manage to capture Veracruz 60 easily?" and they were enormously 
impressed. The British were always impressed with military 
strength. They were much surprised. Again, when Scott went over 
the mountains into the valley of Mexico, the Duke of Wellington 
who was at that time a military genius of the age and had beaten 
Napoleon, said, “Scott has lost. He cannot capture Mexico. He 
will be defeated bit by bit by the Mexicans. He can’t afford to 
retreat." This did not happen, of course, and Wellington was all 
the more impressed by the performance of the Ame ican army so 
that at the end of the war, the British held back from any sort 
of direct aid to Mexico. But they were afraid that the conquest 
would go on and on until Mexico was divided up and ceased to 
exist as an independent country. That would have made the United 
States too powerful so that the end result of the British policy 
was that they helped make peace. They served as mediators 
between the Mexicans and the United States. When Scott and Trist 
were in Mexico City trying to communicate with the Mexican 
government, the British minister and his aids served as 
messengers between Mexico City and the Mexican government and 
helped to bring about a peace and to melt a stubbornness of the 
Mexicans who were trying to avoid negotiating. This, of course, 
helped the Americans because the Americans wanted to negotiate 
too and they could not manage a long occupation of Mexico or a 
complete conquest of a country. So, the net result of the 
British policy, for interests, was to help the United States. 

As for the French, they played the same sort of policy in 
Texas, but between the end of the annexation of Texas and the 
outbreak of the Mexican War, the French broke relations with 
Mexico for a completely different reason, having nothing to do 
with the American-Mexican crisis so they were out the picture all 
together and they played no role whatsoever. That leaves the 
Spanish as agents, as possible interveners, in the crisis between 





the United States and Mexico, Spain had her own interests, 
Spain wanted te reeenquer Mexico or reassert her influence over 
Hexice and #0 ehe tried te do what the French tried te do in the 
16606, That ie, She cheese 4 princeling from the Spanien royal 
family and prepesed te set hin on 4 threne in Mexice, The 
intel wae carried on the nieh sinieter te Mexico, 
per de Castro, anda —— eh foreign office. As long ae 
the Americoane were north of Rie Grande or were not making 
very such headway in their invasion of Mexico, the Spanieh could 
hope for some success, but after the battles of Pale Alte and 
Reeece Ge is Palma, the whole Spanien yi eellapeed and 
Bermudes de Castro oe ie efforte te i up eeneervative 
politicians te « Ca bpanieh monarch or monarehy in Mexico, 
Ae eo often nh U.8, Rietery, Burepean re could 
net deploy their lepressive forces in the Wew World te reetrain 
the Amerioane, Thie wae due partiy te dietance, but even more to 
invelivement in their own affaire. in partiouilar, during the 
16406, Britain and France were eo « Clove of eaoh other that 
neither dared te get entangied in Worth America. Thue, Burope’s 
Gietrese wae often America’s advantage and the various other 
forces canceled out e060 that in the end, the Britieh were the only 
active power in Burepe regarding the Mexican tion, and Great 
Britain wae led te work on behalf of the Americans, and their 
intriques, their diplomacy, worked in favor of the Americane, 
rather than the Mexioane. Thank you. 


SYLVIA ROMATEU: We have heard some distinet per tives 
tenight and we do have time for 4 few questions, ree have any 
comments or questions for Doctor Pleteher or Doectora Vaeques. 


UNF NOWN | I juet have one comment, and that ie how the official 
sanction of the election, for the times of the lie defenses 
the United States wae carrying 411 of them. I ve not read any 
memoir of any Texan that mentioned it other than Houeton and hie 
immediate circle that were actually forced. Moet of therm voted 
against it than admitted to it and it wae « very rigged election. 
There were two liete: for and againet, and you went and signed 
the, name to one or the other. It wae not «4 secret ballot and 

orAmerioan faction wae etanding there, with rifles, 

ing whe signed. 680, in a. way of thinking, that annexation 
Shesbien wae rigged from the word and it waen’t unaninous 
among the Texane ae it hae been ‘out to be since. 


DR. PLETCHER: I would say that thie ie not the subject on which 
I wae talking and I am not an expert on Texas history, but such 
of what I do know about Texas history leade me to believe that 
thie ie not « correct interpretation. I have not seen any major 
historian who hee supported thie. 

(ind of session) 
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UN RMON Me guetaria presentaries ai direetar dei Centre 
Woreste del Inatitute Nacional de ia ——»_— @ Histeria. 
Arquiteeto Javier Sanches Gareia, que muy amablemente liego aqui 

para estar con nosotros hey en dia, representande ia directera 

1 del Inatitute Nacional de Antropelogia y ei Diatrite 

1, Havia Teresa France. Suene, ahora, @8 ia hora de 
ayoves Komateu y #u muy dietinguide grupe de profesionaies 
hieteriaderes de ios dos paises. uend, 6 quiere tomar mae 


tiempo, 


SYLVIA KOMATSU; Geod Morning, it's 7 eee everyone again 
teday., What we'd like te de thie morning ie have time te 
encourage an exchange between the paneliete and the other membere 
of the conference. 80, what we would like te do isa have each 
paneliet give «4 presentation, of about ten sinutes, and then 
we'll leave time for 4 couple of questions after each 
presentation before moving on to the next epeaker and that ehould 
alee give ue enough time at the end of the program te have 
general disouseion, 46 well. 

We'll begin thie sorning with David J, Weber, Deecter Weber 
ie professor of history at Southern Methodist Universit ‘es 
the author or editor 0 2* of autioses and fifteen boone 





DR. DAVID WEARER: Some yeare ago, the folkioriet at the 
University of Texas, Amerigo Peres told 4 joke that he had heard 
in Mexico City. Two cab drivers are talking about the Mexican 
War and ite terrible resuite and one eaid, "Yee, they took haif 
of Mexico,” and the other eaid, “Yes, and it’s the half with the 
qood roads." 

Well, thie half and half Kind of story ie what I want te 
foous on 4 bit because thie happens to be the one area that I 
know something about. I'm not much of an expert on the actual 
war iteelf, but the comment last night that Josefina Vaequesr 
made, that some of you heard, that how does one explain how the 
Viceroyalty of Hew Spain, which had been the jewel of the nieh 
crown should, within « matter of 4 fairly short amount of time, 
be vulnerable to an attack and successful invasion of the United 
States and then lose the war. The same kind of question applies, 
I think, to the northern area of what wae then Mexico. How do we 
explain how the Americans #0 easily, relatively easily, now I 
want to emphasize relative on this, took New Mexico and took 
California during the war? The  yorr can be seen in many 
grounds, but I want to just arque t one of those explanations 
hae to do with the ambivalence, a ambivalence, of many of 
the frontieremen who lived in thie region, from Texas 41) the way 
to California and for very good reasons. 





here, #8 we've heared over ana Over again, if & Father 
epareeiy populated area of Henice and when Hewicoe achieved ite 
i in 1621, On aren that y > have expected to be 
—2 Litioally By iteeif, that here ae wae @ 
ederaiiat constitution put inte place, ene *8. ea after that of 
the United States, in part, Ghat gave states righte, bul what 
actually happened in prectice wae that Tewae wae linked to 
Coahuila a6 one large etate, The tejanoe had very littie 
au then te govern themeeives, New Mexico and California 
were governed at 411 autenemousiy, rather, they became 
territerier in the new eyetem, They didn’t have 
pepuresoee te be states or eek Gleut te be etetes, 

iteries were to be govennee y regulations set up by the 
federal Congress in Mex City and Congress never got around te 
Going that a1) the way until 1855, by whieh time thie seyetem went 
out of business and 4 new, Bore centralized aa came inte 
being, Therefore, people living in California and living in Hew 
Mexico were @till fellewing rules and lawe laid down by the 
Spanieh Cortes, even though they were te be part of an 
independent Mexico, There wae 4 Great deal of confusion simply 
in politicos) terme and relatively very littie leeal autenomy, 
How that politica) situation that | am deseribing te you in very 
brief terse, represents juet one inetitution that under in, 
functioned quite well, but under independent Mexico fell inte « 
kind of traneition period a6 Mexico wae building 4 new, 
independent country and tryi te define iteeif Se for 
the people on the frontier. litioally then, © eyetem didn’t 
work well. 

tr inetitution that hed worked reasonably well under 

Spain and it hed certainiy hed been 4 etre inetitution of 2 
frontier wae the Catholic Chureh. Under independent Mexico, 
church received 4 series of blows, one of which wae simply es 
expulsion of many Spaniards, and many of the churchmen on the 
frontier to be Spaniarde, and happened to be 
Franciscans. In fact, there wae practically no clergyman on the 
frontier who wae not 4 Franciscan in the 18206. Many of them 


left. 1846, on the eve of the war, the only Pranciscane ilert 
on the le frontier were nine in California and one in New 
Mexico. were to be replaced with secular clergy, with 


rieh priests, and there wae 4 great shortage of those in 411 of 

ico, not just on the frontier. 60, there weren’t 4 lot of 
priests available to send north and some of the frontieremen 

in fect that prieste would prefer to be in Mexico City, 
Veracruz, and some place with 4 sore comfortable parieh, 

@ little better income than to be up living on the edge of the 
lands of the so-called barbarians on the northern frontier in 
California and Wew Mexico or 4 place like Texas. 

Another inetitution that had worked reasonably wel) under 
Spain wae the silitery, which the end of the colonial period 
had fashioned at i a kind of détente with Indian raidere 
across the frontier, whether Apaches, Comanches, or other lesser 
groupe. With the coming of Mexican Independence, the silitary 








Challenge in the northern frontier inereased, rather than 
decreased, because westward moving Anglo-Americans were arming 
Indians, selling them gune, eeiii them gun powder, ever farther 
weet, ultimately all the way te Califernia and indian attacks 
stepped up, 
Meanwhile, the Menican wilitary had become inoreasingiy 

politicized, A geod many unite were stationed in the central 

rt of the country where it wae te their litical advantage to 

on hand, oF at least te the advantage of their commands 
officers te be on hand, Should there be 4 Coup, there would be 
the sapertun sty for perhaps 4 cabinet position, if net the 

ee iteeif, and for frontieremen thie wae 4 bitter a 

riane vee from New Mexico — y+ Ay 1444 
said, "We are surrounded on 411 sides by many tri er elias 
barbarians, Almost periehing and our brothers, inetead of 
helping aS, are at each other's throate in festering Givil ware,” 

n 


Thoee ney etitutione, then, political inetitutionse, the ehureh, 
the military, worked lees well in a way from frontieremen than it 
had before. 


The economy, on —** other hand, improved substantially, but 


te Mexico's detriment, —2 — in the wr 
direction. Trade increased with the United States and f ieane 
began te move onte the northern frontier. Firet inte Texas, then 


New Mexico, California, in not very large, but me 
numbers in terme of investment and in terme of stimulating what 
had been 4 fairly backward economy. Along with theee Americans 
had come, Of Course, 4& Certain amount of cultural change: 
Americans epoke Englieh, were a and, a6 it turned out, 
might not have been es tt re | ty but at least were not the 
devil. One gained familiar ty The mexicanos acroese the 
frontier gained « certain fan Liar ity with Anglo-Americane, some 
of them very familiar ae they married Anglo-American males and 
had bilingual, bieultural families. And eo it wae evident by the 
18406 to officials whe came north from Hexico to the frontier to 
investigate, that there wae 4 growing problem, of politica) 
ee of cultural loyaity even, to center of Mexico. Now, 
thie comes a6 no surprise to Mexican historians, who underetand 
very well that Mexico at thie time might even arquably have not 
been 4 nation, a6 we underetand it today, but rather a series of 
strong regione. The north then wae simply another one of those 
regione. Sut I think to Americans, to lo-Americane who are 
trying to underetand thie war, we tend to see the United States 
fight Hexico and 411 Mexicans are essentially alike, then. We 
se Hexico with thie period, except that we divide then 
inte different political parties in the center. I want to say 
that it’s just not the center then where there is 4 difference 
between liberals and conservatives, but regionally then, there 
were considerable differences, too. In saying thie now, I want 
to be sure I’m not misunderstood. I's not justifying the United 
States takeover of thie region. I think that thie wae « re out 
and out war of aggression. I's not saying that Mexicans in the 
region were just simply waiting for Anglo-Americane to come and 





Geliver them somehow from Mexico, | am saying that they were 
ambivalent Litieoaiily and that their leyaity te central Mexico 
wae weak. f they hed their Gruthers, | think meet of them would 
have preferred te @etiil be in Menioe after the war wae over, but 
that waen’'t the ease and it waen’'t worth fighting ara@ueusiy ana 
losing the lives for it, Ewoept in one rebellion in Hew Mexico 
and one rebellion in California, and iarge, thie wae a 
relatively easy Conquest then, If think in part because of this 
ambivalence then that I've tried te give you some reasons for, 
Thank you, 


BYLVIA KOMATSU: We'll have time for 4 couple of questions if 
anyone would like for Decter Weber te apeak further, 


DR, WERER; We have te be very Careful when we talk about 
qpaventy populated that we are ae of human beings, some of 

happen to be indians, and some of whon nm te be 
Mexicans. The Mexican population numbered something like three 
thousand five hundred in California and about thirty thevueand in 
Hew Mexico, unless we count in New Mexico hispaniciszed puebic 
Indians. in whieh Gaee you oan add another ten thousand or get 
up te about —* thousand, I think we should count those bie 
Indiane becavee in many waye they had ceased to be what Mexico 
defined ae Indians. Mexico now defined 411 Indiane a6 Mexican 
Citizens. Onee Mexico became independent, these lega) 
dietinetione were broken down. The underetanding wae “The 
constitution now eaye we're 411 equal, but damn it, these peop 
are not a6 equal a6 we are, they are etill making war on ue, 
etill refuee to recognize that they're Mexicane and that the 
live in Mexico.” 806, one doesn’t want te count Indiane whe t 
think of themeelvee a6 Mexicans then I think that would be 
reasonable, but about forty thoveand then in New Mexico about 
three thousand five hundred in California, somewhere around the 
same in Texae. 


le 
hey 


SYLVIA KOMATSU: Any other questions before we move on? I'1) 
stand on ay tiptoes #0 we don’t have to change thie for our next 
a: In the meantime if someone could come up and change 

ie for JesGe that would be great. Wext we have Doctor Jeste 
Velasco who ie « professor of history at the Universidad de las 
Americas in Puebla. Hise booke include 


— 
. Dector Velasco. 


DR. JESUS VELASCO: Fundamentalmente lo que quiero hacer en esta 
ocasiOn es, whe que presentar una ponencia, compartir con ustedes 
algunas de ias i ietudes que en ei — 1—— 
enfrentarme a1 estudio de ia Guerra entre Néxico y lowe Betados 
Unidos. Quiero partir de una isa fundamental. Coneidero que 
este acontecimiento es e] acontecimiento mks i te de lias 
relaciones entre ambos paises. De este acontecimiento quedan 
marcedos lose elementos que van « determinar ain nuestras 





relaciones en este momento, fo 8610 desde @1 punto de viata 
polities; eine deade e] punte de viata también eoondmics, social 
y humane. 
La marea de ia guerra esté presente 4 unos cuantos 
kilémetroe de aqui: en ia frontera que divide 4 estas dos 
y que ee proionga 4 io iargo de teda ia frontera,. au 
en ia peblacion mexicana que quedo en e] territeric 
tados Unidos y 8 eonfeormaria un preblema sumamente 
importante para ia soci norteamericoana, @u huella queda en 
una eoneiencia por io menos muy marcada del iado mexicano, tal 
vee m4e Olvidada dei iade norteamericano, 8u huella queda en un 
temor que evidentemente es justificade y que, tal ver, en un 
intente novedose de scercamiento, trata de borraree; pero es 
difieil. Ye diria que ia Guerra entre Néxico y ioe Baetadoe 
Unidos ein duda alguna e8 un aconteciniento © #1 bien nO ef Una 
herida abierta; #1, e8 una cicatriz, que ee dificil que 
desaparersca. <A partir de esto, ereo que es importantisine, tante 
para ioe hietoriadores mexicanos econo para ios horteamericancs, 
dar una reason jueta, io whe Objectiva posible, acercéndose ico mae 
4 ia verdad de io que significa este hecho juetamente para que 
estos elementos acabo de mencionar puedan eer mejor 
entendidoes. ién porque aunque #e4 obsolete, ereo que ia 
historia es un inetrumento importante para pianear nuestro futuro 
r entender nuestro presente. Como paises vecinos que somos 
enemos esta — ~~ Bien. Creo que @i analii#anos, como 
decia ia Doetora Vaequet, ia historiografia eobre ia querra, noe 
vamos 4 encontrar con un fendmenco singular. 8n primer lugar, 
tanto en México como en ios Betadoe Unidos, e1 acontecimiento no 
ha @ido estudiado tal ver con ia inportancia que tenga. Otros 
acontecimientoe han atraido mhe ia atencién de ios historiadores; 
pero no solamente de los historiadores sino también de los 
Cineastas y de ios esceritores. 8h @] caso de ioe Retados Unidos 
ja Guerra Civil, @n «#1 caso de Néxico ia Guerra de Reforma © de 
IntervenciOn Francesa, © ia miema RevoluciOn de 1910 han, por aa 
decirio, atraido whe ia atencioén y ei interés de ice 
historiadores. Y ia Guerra con ios Betados Unidos, en ambas 
partes, ha quedado relativamente resagada. Aqui hay posiblemente 
alguna asimetria también yy mencionar. fe, #in duda alguna mhe 
abundante, ia investigaci ee ha hecho m&e en ios Betados 
Unidos que en México en términos de nimeros y, como decia la 
Doctora Vaequez, muchos de nosotros los historiadores mexicanos 
hemos de alguna manera asumido algunas posiciones que se han 
derivado de ia historiografia norteamericana. Pero ia 
historiografia norteamericana presenta singularidades especiales. 
Be una historiografia que casi siempre termina en una polémica o 
en un debate por una parte, o bien, en una exaltacién patriética. 
Way una historiografia de acusaciones, de bisequeda de 
conspiraciones, de ataques partidistas y hay, por otro lado, una 
historiografia caracterizada por ia obra de Jonathan Smith, de ila 
yas teem , @e la superioridad norteamericana y de ia debilidad 
mexicana. 





Del iado mexicane, después de todo, hemos sido un poeo mae 
eonsiatentes. A lo mejor nuestra posicioOn de perdedores en ia 
guerra noe ha heehe #er un mae unificados, No, ain duda 
ai , Cambién enxiate una bibliografia, una historiografia 
pe émica. Hubo momentos de acusaciones partidarias utilisando, 

4 guerra, ome 4 to de posiciones partidarias. Pere 
digamos, ia histeriografia cientifica ha aide maa consiatente y 
en esta consiatencia précticamente hemos encontrado que #1 fuimos 
agredidos, de que #i fue una guerra injueta, de que ioe 

tose que #@ utilizaron para ia declaracion de querra 
eticamente no eran, casi ninguno de ellos, argumentos que se 
podian suetentar plenamente. Pero bien, eato no noe deja, no noe 
avanga mucho. Creo que tampooo debemos continuar esata tradicion 
de las acusaciones. Lo que debemos continuar haciendo es ver un 
poco mae 4 qué ee debié esa guerra, Creo que ayer lo mencionaba 
ei Doctor Frasier, es que ia querra ee da como parte de un 
© whe largo. También ia Doetora V ee hacia mencion de 
o6me @lia fue tratando de encontrar un explicacioOn de la querra 

, apartir del 47, fue hacia atrée. HNacia @1 sigio diecioeho. 
© creo que ese es ei lems. La querra ee ingserta en un 

lodo mhe see y verse com parte de ese periodo mhes 
aye: limites hacia atrée pueden ser del sigio dieciocho en 
Néxico. Pueden ser practicamente desde la coloni#zaciOn de ambos 
w+ Pero ereo que un punto de referencia hacia adelante de 

a guerra e# jusetamente ia Guerra Civil en los Batados Unidos y 
la Guerra de ia Reforma @ Intervencién en México que 

eticamente acaban resolviéndose en ia miaema década: en 1865 
os Baetadose Unidos y en y @n 1867, México. “ZY qué noe revela 
este fendmenc? De lose Betados Unidos hayan enfrentado una 
guerra civil en ia de las sesentas y ico haya 
confrontado una rra civil importante también en la miema 
década con resultados sumamente importantes porque en e] caso de 
los Betados Unidos ee resuelve el problema de seccionalisemo. fn 
el caso de México, #e resuelve e] problema del debate ideoldgico 
sobre ia forma de gobierno: el monarquiemo o la repOblica. ° 
ereo que esto tiene mucho que ver con la Guerra entre México y 
los Baetados Unidos. Yo creo que hay un problema fundamental ai 
analisar, 4 los Betados Unidos, y 4 la querra dentro de este 
fendmeno y es el siguiente. Los Bsetados Unidos, después de todo, 
es un pais en formacién. A lo mejor es ~p Sy el concepto 
que voy 4@ dar pero 4 mi me parece que ice tados Unidos es un 
estado muy bien organizado 4 partir de la Constitucién de 

Philadelphia, pero en bOsqueda de la unidad nacional casi ria 
decir que es un estado que trata de crear una nacién y esté en 
este proceso. En este mismo proceso e1 seccionalismo se le 
presenta como el elemento disruptor y el expansionismo acaba 
siendo un elemento que see involucra con esta idea de mantener ia 
uniOn, de crear la nacién y el] seccionaliemo acaba siendo un 
elemento fundamental. Yo creo que por ej lo, #1 tomamvoes 
algunos SS importantes antes de ia historia de los 
fe idos en este momento, vamos a encontrar un enorme 
inconsistencia en términos de su propuesta expansionista. 
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Calhoun e# el arquitecto de la anexioOn de Tejas. Sin embargo, ea 
un oponente brute! de Polk, 8a un eritico muy fuerte de la 
declaraciOn de querra. John Quiney Adama, como Secretario de 
Batado de Monroe y, en laa negociaciones del Tratado Adama-Onia, 
esté buscando la anexién de Tejas y finalmente la adquiaicién de 
Tejas como parte de Florida y finalmente decide que no es 
conveniente por el problema seccional. Posteriormente lo vamos a4 
encontrar en la Camara de Representantes acusando al eur de una 
conapiraciOn eaclavista. Votando en contra de la Guerra con los 
Batados Unidos cuando 61, como Secretario de Batado y como 
Presidente, fue un expansionista abierto que determind ese 
cambio. La peosicion de Nenry “y | no es * diferente. 1 
P| acuea 4 Adame en la Camara de Representantes en el ° 

a ratificacion ae Tratado Transcontinental de haber 
abandonado a Tejas. —— lo vamos 4 encontrar con 
una posicién no awASE en contra pero bastante mae tibia y 
le en las eleciones de 1844 con reapecto 4 la anexién de 
Tejas. 

Nay una enorme inconsietencia. La miama seleceioOn de Polk 
en la Convencién Dembcrata de 1844 no fue una selececién facil. 
Fue una convenciOén demécrata bastante dificil. Sali6é esate “dark 
horee" como candidato con una politica expansionista tendiendo 
la reanexién de Tejas y la reocupacién de Oregon. fEntonces no es 
un periodo fHeil en la historia de los Betados Unidos. fa un 

riodo donde tal ves los problemas internose de los BEatados 

nidos acaban traslap&ndose llegando 4 esta situacioOn del 
conflicto con México. Por el lado mexicano también es dificil. 
Lae circunstancias internas de México eran bastante complejae. 
Be decir, e# un periodo que es muy dificil todavia de entender. 
Re un periodo que nos causa mucha anguetia a los mexicanos © 
ee nos va de los manos la comprensién de muchos hechos. Todavia 
hay un enorme debate sobre quiénes eran centralistas, quiénes 
eran federalistas, cudles eran las posiciones exactas. Pero lo 
que ei es importante es que estas mismas circunstancias internas 
crearon muchos conflictos, en primer lugar, para r resolver 
el problema de Tejas, ya fuera la reconquista de Tejas o ya fuera 
el ae de su independencia. Hay un vacio de poder en 
México. »! un problema bastante serio de wt 4 ee = 
tomar este tipo de decisiones y que se acaban convirtiendo 

@ del debate interno de México. Entonces en México también 

ia las condiciones internas para no poder dar una solucién a 
estos problemas que eventualmente serian utilizados la 
politica norteamericana para ont har = problema interno “¢e los 
Betados Unidos. Yo creo go también sumamen:e 
interesante. Recientemente se ote os 438 un modelo teérico de 
las relaciones — —*—* oy tratear de dar una anges 

16n a las relaciones entre México y los Estados idos y 


este es @1 modelo de la interdependencia. Yo creo que este 
modelo si ayuda mucho 4 explicar las relaciones entre México y 
los Estados Unidos ay todo que es extraordinariamente Otil 


pare entender también las relaciones del pasado. Hay este 
traslape de intereses en los Estados Unidos con la 





correspondiente asimetria. Generalmente no nos ha tocado la mejor 
parte pero sobre todo esate traslape y los periodos de confilicto 
se han dado justamente en los momentos en que en los Batados 
Unidos hay i tantes criaia. Sato acaba afectando un poco la 
relaciOn y, aimulténeamente, también la posicion de México ha 
sido mae dificil de enfrentar o dar soluciOn para aminorar el 
confliete con los Batados Unidos justamente cuando nosotros hemos 
padecido también una crisia de tipo doméstico. Creo que la 
Guerra entre Néxico y los Batados Unidos ejemplifica claramente 
esta problemA&tica. Yo creo que de alii es importante conocerla y 
tal ves tomar este elemento para planear hacia el future, como 
pueden ser nuestas relaciones. Muchas gracias. 


SYLVIA KOMATZU: And do we have any questions for Doctor Velasco 
and if re do, please 9° to the microphone eo that we can have it 
translated. Any questions? 


UNKNOWN : You said that the problem with the war with the United 
States in the nineteenth century goes further back. How much 
further back are you talking about? 


DR. VELASCO: Well, it a1] depends. Desde mi punto de vista, yo 
tomo como punto de partida para la problemA&tica de la querra a 
partir del caso de los Eetados Unidos: la creacién del estado 
norteamericano con la Conetituci6én de Philadelphia. <gPor qué? 
la ConetituciOn de Philadelphia para mi ya revela ei la 

lemAtica, la cual se va a enfrentar lowe Batados Unidos hasta 


4 Guerra Civil. 8&1 problema seccional ya esté planteado, e! 
lema de la esclavitud y la solucién, el — — de las 

ree quintas partes. fet4 planteado el regionalismo 

norteamericano. ¢ es la Constitucién de Phildelphia? Un 

documento extraordinario, juridicamente maravilloso, pero el 
cto de compromisos, de avenimientos que no acaban 

resolviendo totalmente la problemftica Ye es mas, que se va a 

uc 


enfrentar los Estados Unidos 4 una resolucién de esos problemas. 
Creo que las Enmiendas trece y catorce son claramente, en la 
concepeién de los Estados Unidos, la solucién de ellos 
= que se habian dejado pendientes en Phil Iiphia. 

tonces creo que es un punto de partida importante para ver esta 
problem&tica del periodo de formacién de los Estados Unidos que 

mi, tiene una culminacién dramftica en la Guerra Civil y de 

@ cual de este periodo es parte importantisima la Guerra con 
México. Los mismos resultados de la guerra, la adquisicién de 
California y la admisién de California como estado libre en la 
uni6n americana, rompe el equilibrio que se habia tratado de 
crear con @l compromiso de Missouri. Es un periodo, de la década 
de 18650 a 1860, donde los compromisos son cada vez més fraégiles. 
Se llegan a compromisos, @1 Compromiso de 1850, etc., pero cada 
vez son mas frégiles. Entonces para mi es un punto de partida. 
En @l caso de ico, ,» Un poco tomaria yo como punto de 
partida. En la historia, estos puntos de partida son siempre un 
tanto arbitrarios. Todos sabemos. Pero la Independencia de 
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Néxico; clare, la Independencia de México, como la doectora 
Vaeques nos mencionaba, es incomprensible #i no nose vamos a4 las 
reformas borbOnicas, ete. Entonees, yo pondria como punto de 
partida: la Independencia de México, 


UNKNOWN ; As 4 historian I am fascinated by your question, We 
often think of history a8 not being terribly useful for 
understanding the present, much less the future, but I would push 
thie back too, ae I am sure many of my Colleagues would, We 
eould go back, for example, to sixteenth-century relationships 
between Spain and England that set the tone for kinds of 
attitudes in which Protestants despised Catholics. It helps 
28 the kind of raciem that devel in the United States, 
which developed very ory toward peoples with different colored 
akin, back in the colonial period. Much of that, then, is 
evident by the time of the war, especially to Mexicans who 
understood perfectly well the anti-Mexicaniaem in the United 
States and the raciem and the anti-Catholicien. 

Another way to look at thie, back in time, is to say from 
the — of view of Mexico: here the United States expanded into 
Florida, which pushed — essentially out of Florida, pushed 
the French out of Louisiana, pushed Indiane farther and farther 
weet, and nov where does the United States stop by 18467? That is 
a kind of series of expansions. The American population grew 
extraordinarily. In 1790, the population of the United States 
hovered around four million, that wae 1790. In 1820, the 
population of the United States was nine million eix hundred 
thousand. That growth occurred in three decades. While Mexico’s 
population, as Doctor VAsequez explained last night, is flattened 
out by the ware for independence that which took one out of every 
ten Mexican lives, most of whom, those one of ten, happened to be 
young men of fighting age, thereby devastating the economy as 
* ae future lation growth. So, you have kind of a 

the. disequi lib ere. If you want to figure out what the source of 
the RD ve is, it certainly ien’t in 1645, 1844, the 
way, way back and there’s much more that could be said 
about ¢ this. 


SYLVIA KOMATZU: Thank you. Our next presenter is Miguel Soto. 
Doctor Soto is at the Un vereided 22 —— 2 —22 
His pubs ceattens 22 


Doctor Soto. 


DR. MIGUEL SOTO: Well, maybe I will set a different tone here, 
I can’t talk as specifically about some of the conditions in 
which the war came about, but I won’t leave out some general 
reflections about what happened. 

I have become convinced, through the years, that the 
conditions of the two societies, Mexico and America, favor and in 
a way propitiated, the war that came about in 18646. On the one 
hand, I see American expansionism, which certainly flourished in 





the middle of the 18408, particularly with the litical campaign 
of James Polk and the consequences that it involved and were so 
aggressively expressed by John O'Sullivan in his Denecr atic 
Revioy. when he coined the phrase, the "Manifest Destiny” of 
American society to expand and extend democratic inetitutions all 
over thie continent. On the other hand, I see Mexican society 
and the internal conditions that were presented, in a way, by 
Doctor Vaeques last night. Mexico was not the only country in 
Spanieh America after the Spanish order was overthrown to be 
unable to establish «a new order, 4 national order. It wae very 
difficult all over spanian America. 680, there wae a turmoil 
something like what is 22 today in eastern Burope, it 
resembles very much the disintegration of a very centralized 
power, and that’s what happened with the Spanish Empire in 
Spanieh America. There are many differences, of course, language 
and | considerations must be taken into account, but there was 
& polarization and rapidly developing political situation that 
ocourred in Mexico. By 1840, a Mexican politician, José Maria 
Gutierrez de Eetrada, said, "If we continue the way we are, with 
thie — and chaos that we are confronting, we are going to 
be an open invitation to foreign intervention and it might not be 
more than twenty years before the flag of the stare and bare 
rt be waving on top of the national palace." This was in 1840 
it was not twenty years, it was seven, precisely, when that 
ned. In that year, aleo, Lucas Alam4n and other important 
Mexican politicians proposed, probably because of British 
persuasion, the recognition of Texas Independence in order to 
avoid a large confrontation that might endanger or put in 
zoqgeuey other territories of Mexico that might be in dispute as 
Both of them, Gutierrez de Estrada and Alam4n, were called 
traitors because they were trying to admit and recognize that 
Mexico was not able to solve problems on her own and, in the 
second case, to even give away part of the national territory. 
In 1845, five yeare later, José Joaquin de Herrera tried to 
avoid, twice, a major confrontation because of the loss of Texas. 
Firet, in the late epring, he was willing to recognize Texas 
independence, as long as Texas would not annex or become part of 
another country. In December of 1845, when annexation was 
completed, Herrera was willing to negotiate the loss of Texas to 
the United States. In both cases he was accused by liberal 
radicals and radical liberals as a traitor. People like Valentin 
Gémez Farias accused him of once again teyeng to give away 
national territory and Gémez Farias and his supporters were 


willing to sacrifice some of their dearest political rhe oped 


such as the elimination of the fueros, or judicial privileges of 
the church and the army, in order to gain support from those 
corporations to overthrow the pacifists regime of Herrera. That 
to show you the level of disintegration and division that 

existed in Mexican society. Finally, Herrera was not overthrown 
by the liberals, rather he was overthrown by Mariano Paredes de 
Arriaga, who--and recall that Doctor Pletcher mentioned some of 
this last night--was supported by the Spanish government which 





wae trying to establish a monarchy in Mexico. As sort of a 
defensive measure, the Spanish authorities, after seeing the 
Britieh and the French efforts to stop the annexation of Texas 
fail, saw that American expansioniem was very powerful and it may 
not have stopped in Mexican territories. S80, that in order to 
eave at least Cuba and Puerto Rico, they intervened in Mexico, 
trying to be like a hook for attracting the other major 
monarchies of Europe to confrent the United States. S80, they 
provided money and resources in order to overthrow the republican 
government of Herrera. In the end, though, when the fighting 
started, as Doctor Pletcher said, Mexico was left alone and she 
fought a lot of the war alone, and suffered ite catastrophic 
consequences. 

Now, on a different level, seeing the specific conditions in 
which the war came about, I would say that the idea that emerges 
is the unavoidability of the war. On the one hand, we have the 
Polk administration asking Herrera, the pacifist president, if he 
was willing to recognize and to receive an American envoy to 
solve the pending problems between the two nations after Texas 
annexation. Herrera said yes, that he was willing to receive 
this American envoy. but considering the pending issues between 
the two countries, it becomes clear what were the possibilities 
of really sitting down and negotiating a solution to their 
problems. For the Herrera regime, there’s a very important 
document, a circular that is sent to the various authorities in 
the various departments of the country, aski for support for a 
diplomatic negotiation in order to avoid a major conflict with 
the United States. The main issue there is the pending problem 
of Texas, the loss of Texas, and nothing else. For the 
administration, the instructions to special envoy John Slidell, 
concerned the pending claims of American citizens against the 
Mexican government that the Mexican government had admitted but 
was unable to pay. They amounted to a little more than three 
million dollars. And then the real pending issues were the 
possible acquisition of New Mexico and California for which it 
was willing to pay over twenty-five million dollars. In the end, 
Slidell was never received by the Herrera regime, but had he been 
received and presented his instructions to the Herrera regime, 
not even the Herrera regime, the pacifists of the Herrera regime, 
could have received and negotiate with him the loss of more 
territories than Texas. So, at that point, the war wasn’t even 
avoidable. 

One might think that it is justifiable to a certain extent, 
the view held by some Americans that these territories were 
unexploited, unused, and uncared for, and that the American 
society was the main recipient of e> many immigrants and that 
they could use the land. I would say, really, that’s a valid 
consideration then. But therefore, today, it would be a valid 
consideration that the amount of immigrants coming to the United 
States to work because there are all these available jobs ready 
for someone who is willing to do it, to cover then. 
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Another consideration that is very much related to that is 
certainly the religious background, the religious view of war and 
how their resources should be used. There is to a certain extent 
a difference between the Protestant and the Catholic background 
as to how the resources should be used. The Americans could not 
forget by any means that the land would be wasted there without 
being used. As for Catholic ownership, the view of ownership is, 
"Well, it was there and it’s mine and I will use it whenever I 
please." I might say, once again, if one looks at demographic 
considerations, one might say, "Well, to a certain extent it was 
justified for some people to use those resources." But if one 
sees how the actual procedures of the distribution of land took 
place, the image doesn’t emerge that quickly. Beginning with the 
Texas situation, the land companies that intervened and 
participated in the process of the separation of Texas from 
Mexico, all the way from there to the end of the Mexican War, 
when one sees the American volunteers coming back to the United 
States and then being received by some kind of vultures, that is 
to say, agents of land companies who bought their script for 
fifty cents so the soldiers would renounce the land granted to 
them by the American government. So once again, the democratic 
view of appropriation of land, like that of Fredrick Jackson 
Turner and his view of the American frontier, doesn’t prove 
valid. It was really big companies that were appropriating and 
caring for the lands. That adds just one more element of justice 
on that war between Mexico and the United States. Thank you very 
much. 


SYLVIA KOMATZU: Any questions or comments? Would you go to the 
microphone, please? Thanks. 


UNKNOWN : Doctor Soto, how much Polk, how much Manifest Destiny? 
In other words, if Polk had been defeated in 1844 or for some 
reason he had been obstructed from attempting to obtain his 
goals, would a war have occurred? Do you think from your 
observations of American society, government, etc. that a war 
with Mexico and the take over of the Mexican territory would have 
occurred, anyway? 


DR. SOTO: My impression is yes. I would answer it on two 
levels. One, we as historians would minimize precisely that 
question. If the Mexicans had not been so divided wouldn’t those 
lands have been grabbed, anyway? I guess I’d have to say yes, 
but as historians, our first duty is to explain how things 
actually happened. That is the way it happened. 

Now, on the second level there is, or the one hand of 
course, American territorial expansion ani on the other hand, 
Mexican political division. But this dicn’t help matters at all. 
So I see specific conditions in which the two countries went to 
war, but there was not very much room for negotiation, I would 
say that. Some authors have argued that California could have 
been taken just like Texas. I would say that after the Texas 
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experience, no Mexican politician would be willing to sit down 
and do nothing because, even for political, mere political 
reasons, that meant fighting a nationalistic banner. When 
Paredes de Arrillaga decided that a war was needed, he said we 
don’t need to win the war, what we need to do is to restore the 
national honor on the battlefield and to get a better indication 
for what is lost already. So you see, nay started a realization 
there, an acceptance, of that loss of territory. But not so 
easy, we are not going to make it easy for them to take it. It 
has to be through a war. A war that put Mexico on the verge of 
ceasing to exist as a nation. Those were the conditions that 
were confronted on both sides, I would say. Any other questions? 
Yes. 


SYLVIA KOMATZU: I think we might move on because actually Doctor 
Pletcher is also going to address the subject of Manifest 
Destiny. I think we can talk of that later. There might be some 
other comments from our panelists. If you could just hold your 
question and next we will have Josefina Zoraida VAsquez. Doctora 
Vasquez is professor of history and chair of the Center of 
Historical Studies at the Colegio de México. Her books include 
and 


United States and Mexico 
guerra del ’47. Doctora VAsquez. 


DR. JOSEFINA ZORAIDA VASQUEZ: ££&s dificil para mi hablar oyendo 
a mis colegas porque no estoy completamente de acuerdo con todos 
los planteamientos. Creo que una de las cosas que nos tocaria a 
los mexicanos es aclarar el periodo. Este periodo tan confuso de 
1621 a la guerra que yo creo que todavia no se comprende. Claro 
que tiene raices, como David Weber estaba diciendo, entre el 
enfrentamiento entre protestantes anglicanos y espafioles 
catélicos. Claro que tiene antecedentes en la admiracién, tan 
notable. El caso de México es muy dram&tico porque el modelo a 
seguir para los politicos mexicanos a pesar de que seguimos el 
constitucionalismo gaditano, el modelo era los Estados Unidos. 
Entonces, al mismo tiempo que seguimos el modelo norteamericano 
que habia sido tan exitoso porque todo lo habia favorecido, al 
mismo tiempo ese modelo era el principal enemigo. En esto 
estriba el dramatismo de la guerra y sigue estando, es decir, 
para Salinas de Gortari, éste es el modelo; pero al mismo tiempo 
ve pues lo que est4& viendo en estos momentos. Pero es muy 
dificil estudiar esta época porque est4 cargade de) partidarismo 
de la época. La interpretacién que nosotros arras'ramos es la 
interpretaci6én liberal, de los liberales mexicanos que ganaron en 
la reforma. No es lo que sucedié. Yo no encuentro centralistas 
pr&cticamente. He encontrado diez centralistas. La 
Constituci6én Centralista de 1836 trat6é de resolver el problema de 
ese momento por un compromiso politico entre liberales y 
centralistas porque en ese momento tenian un problema de 
intervencionismo norteamericano y de otros paises. Los franceses 
estaban a punto de asaltar México. No teniamos reconocimiento de 
Espafia. No teniamos reconocimiento del Vaticano siendo un pais 
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eateliics, Per e680 fO habia sacerdetes, Porque fo habia obiapos 
que ioe impilementaran, Sntences, era un pale con muchas 
Condiciones, Yo diria 2 ee noe Glvida, Satamos sienpre 
peneande, y este e8 ia tragedia de ios mexnioanos por @1 modelc 
neorteamerioane, siempre nos confrontames eon io que pasa en ioe 
Batados Unidos, fate fue un pais que tuve mueha suerte, Que 
empiesa 4 no teneria hore, Un dia de estos, ios histeriadores 
van 4 Ver Gon 48 Claridad io que pasa en México porque ia Nueva 
fe fue @1 pale whe importante del continente, Lose Batadoe 
Unidos eran unas Coloniag alii, ain importancia, Sete era parte 
de ia Nueva Bapaha. fate era ia potencia de América y justamente 
en ef4 importancia estuve au debilidad, <Por qué? Porque fue, 
ai ,» @eta rica naeie eon tantos recursos, nacion que todos 
quisieron tomar una partida. Bn nuestros dias podemos ver io que 
eats Saqgecene> 6 eon ott naciones en ia querra de iraq, en ia 
de Somalia. y tantes iveheas en Somalia? Porque ice 
rueoe por un - y. = ———2 ei otro, armaron 4 
joe tidos contendientes, un = = © peed. eo noe 
debiiité. Pere, por etre iade une — muy obvia en tode ei 
munde oecidentai, fi liberelieno” fue una fuersa muy disoivente. 
Nosotros tendemos 4 ver, porque ice paises ee oividan de ias 
cosas. YY esta nacion erecio, @1 expansioniaeme abseorvid tede ei 
faceionaliame norteamericane. Yo reeverdo 4 nuestra querida 
Nettie Lee Benson, que siempre insiete, era io miemo en ioe 
Fatadoe Unidos qe on México. La diferencia es lose mexicanoe 
no tenian una @ én qee cobrenasere 6 les poqueliae pasienes 
faceionales como fue @e] expansionisemo. Porque pueden echaree ia 


culpa eran ioe esciavieteas surefioe y ios banqueros 
esepecuiadores de Boston y de Nueva York y que ios del oeste... 
Todos tenian interés en iae tierras. Loe porque no 


tenian tierras y iae crisi#e econdmicas lowe afectaban y, ioe 
poets. porque querian especuiar. fntonces, ahora en Néxico no 

ja ena fuersa unificadora. S81, habia ios britaénicos y ice 
norteamericanoce ayudando 4 ioe liberales radicaies. Los 
— a @ lows conservadores y ioe franceses 4 ioe que 
— * en México, en esta situaciOn de haber perdido a 

ta gente y en esta situaciOn espantosa pasa cuando todas 
lease fuersase estan en contra, es muy dificil encontrar e] camino. 
Entonces, tenemos que deshacer un poco la historia como la hemos 
vieto. 81, claro que ha habido partidariamo en ias 
interpretaciones de ia guerra en @1 tiempo, sobre todo ice 
conservedores dijeron, ves, te lo dije: _ copiar 4 los Retados 
Unidos. <4¥ qué dijeron ios liberaies? no haberlos copiado 
bien; {Vamos 4 copiarios bien! Y ios dose se acusaron. Pero 
encontraron los 4 ont seres humanoe siempre queremos 
encontrar 4 al — la culpa y entonces hubo unos 
caballitos de —35 que sirvieron mucho: la iglesia, e! 
ejército y Santa Anna. Santa Anna, @1 dictador, incluso cuando 
no era dictador. fue un dictador cuatro afios, dos del i841 ai 
1843 y ivego del 1653 41 1655. Y, las dos veces, @] dictador mies 
inefectivo de ia historia. Por qué? Porque no queria parecer 
dictador. Queria ser @] elegido del pueblo. Tenia una especie de 





prepriiemoe de ser = Beta coe, bien pensade eon ios reyes 

eapafoies y, iturrigaray fue ee] primero que anduve por tedas ias 

posrenqees "haciendo. . @@letiende 4 los encventros ty a ete. 

decir, habla un un pepuscer® digamos 4 ia Jackson 

después de todo aqui también ha habide ese tipo de politicos. 

Pero, curiOsamente, no tuve nunca fuersa suficiente, = 

interesante ver ias elecciones en au época, My diria 

ei ejéreite hubiera heehe ico que hacen en aigqgunes paises en serie 

euaende @1 ejéreite es en serio, Perdieron lias eleoeiones, 

Sena que #¢ hacian eleceiones mandaban,...ciare he viete ioe 
de que trater y que se gana ia gente. Wo #6 come dicen 


ne dicen io noe eonviene, tienen unas formas curiosas 
de it. ie resultados eon: io iogramce. Lee ganaban siempre, 
Siempre ealian ios federaliatas eaei todos eran 


federaliatas. oer eet eran federaliatas?’ Porque ei territeric 
era tan grande que jamente nadie queria depender de ia iejania 
dei centro. 8i vusetedes ven, yo venia viendo en ei — * — 
viendo abajo... raciadamente habla demasiadas see 
en @] territerio de ios Baetados Unidos hay * esta > 
rande como que invitara a] expansioniame,. juegue vienen lias 
Jiosas...aiil fue mae dificil, Pere en ico, por tedos 
lados donde Ude. eal hay montafeas. Entonces era un pais con 
muchas dificultades comunicaciOn. Por ejemplo ias trece 
ecolonias estaban comunicadas hacia e1 mar para comunicaree con 
Ingiaterra y entre #1. Casi no ha ver ee trabajo ic 
costaba 4 Frankiin ir de Boston a hokney ivania, porque no habian 
esas montahas. Era muy dificil solucioner ei problema de ia 
comunioacioOn., Ahora, no estoy de acuerdo en que no existiers 
lealtead. Entre whe estudio 4 lose mexicanoe del norte; encventro 
que eon lose mhe mexicanoe contra ia idea que nosotros tenemos «a 
veces en ei centro de la frontera termine en Ban Luise Potosi 
© de que io pare es otra cosa. Claro que otra cosa, 
estan viviendo en condiciones diferentes. Pero encuentro 
inelueo los acusados de traidores, — un pereonaje que ee 
muy importante en esta regién es Cana Bn esta época resulta 
que 6) YY yw A voy 4 ocupar 4 estos tejanose porque hay 
ena idea de no. fra una i6n que tenia ciertas raices 
diferentes. Yo ‘puedo usar 4 7s tejanose contra los centralistas 
y ganar 1 ry hy F Aa — 
Su interés es caer sobre Saitilio y sacar un botin. fntonces 
dice no. eto no es lo que yo quiero. fntonces hay condiciones 


—— — oes didded somicans? Peaque les gunadoree 
a mexicana os 

nos han hecho un ee 2 Casi ia 

historiografie de racieta y tan juetificadora de 


‘Ge oa caso de los tejanos, sobre 
propaganda, no e6lo terminamos 


ena 
tando la que ha duredo 
sigio y medio y que no va 4 eer theth cambiar. fe auy dificil 
convencer a un norteamericano, io oyendo todos los dias, 
incluso con los candidatos en California, sobre la visién que 
tienen de los mexicanos. Way gente que est&é obsesionada en e/ 
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ae de California, estaba ef una situacion eoondmica 
enpannese por @1 fin de ia Guerra Fria, pues tiene tambien au 
iiite ait pata enpticar tedes estos ilegaies mexicanos. Yo 
je decia ei otro dia 4 un Galiforniane, buene, que #e@ vayan, y 
ésto #@ paraliza porque elice eon los que estan haciende todos 
los trabajos Gtiles. We va 4 Caminar nada. Se Va 4&4 acabar ia 
basura, las Casas, ioe nifflos ee Van 4 quedar ein quien ios cuide, 
jae tabricas, tedos lose trabajos whe importantes porque ioe 
pues 41 fin y 41 Gabo ioe que pesean ia cCosecha, ives 
hacen ioe trabajos pesados #0n ioe wexicancs., ntonces 
enemos que cambiar esta idea simplista y abseurda porque eso 
estorba nuestra comprensioOn del asunte, Van 4 ser cliente 
cineventa afes de ia querra y ya pasaron cliente eineventa afios de 
ja independencia de Tejas, y ia independencia de Tejas no ee ha 
viete eon ninguna de clase de minimo de comprehension, Cree que 
ee hore de que ioe dose hagamos una revision a fondo terminando 
haeta donde ees ible ios prejuicios. Yo #6 que noe #e 
estiios diferentes de cultura, tipos diferentes de ver ia vida, 
acercamientos 4 lias rasones fundamendaies de estar aqui y ahora; 
pere oreo que es hora de que io entendamos. Ya estamos viviende 
en un mundo diferente. Todavia sique ia simetria pensando sobre 
lose mexicoance. fi pais que era tan importante, ahora e# @]1 menos 
importante, pero tampoco ese apinechurrienta economia del Gitimo, 
después de todo. 4Quién piensa en México como la doceaba economia 
del mundo? fe decir, 8 un pale relativamente todavia 
importante. Pero es ~~ dificil en ia mente norteamericana, 
— — sine oat que hay que mostrar como 
ii, estapide para gobernaree. Wo era una forma, era 
muy uy aifics] integrar algo que ee habia desintegrado por ia 
guerra, por ia intervenciOn extranjera de todo mundo y, es decir, 
por todo aqueiilo habla convocado no #6)0 la debilidad sino ia 
~ ancia, iar posse. la plata mexicana cireculaba por todo ei 
-y fi 5 itanico en gran parte pagaba 4 eu buroeracia 
AKG AR RS Oh 
China, en Asia. ney ver lias cosas de un ae , 
Bl acercamiento Gel Eecbes Taclcher enoake eniocanade vi lo 
como un fendmenc mhe que tuvo en ese momento | en México con 
motivo del enfrentamiento del los poderes imperiaies, 
Sy pe econémicos que seurgian, entre ellos, lose Retados 
Unidos. Muchas gracias. 


SYLVIA KOMATZU: Do we have any questions? Yes, you need to go 
to the sicrophone. Thank you. 


UNKNOWN : It seems to me that the Northwest Ordinance of 1785 
iece of 12— that gave direction for 
United tes and gave the common man 
hope of hie condition. Did't that legislation in 
anyway influence yg ony governments in Mexico? Did 
} eee it any potential to help the common person of 
co 





DR, SORAIDA VASQUEE: In what sense? 


UNKNOWN: To improve theif economic cendition, te give them 
encouragement to embrace their government that leved that, 


DR, BORAIDA VABQUEE: Well, it’'e Giffieult te say. tt's very 
i tant, Another sisunderstanding ie te think that... .empecé «a 
iar en y Ne parece que es muy dificil comparar iae does 
cosas, fh ioe, y esta e@ otra Cosa que oreo joe 
norteamericoancs 4 veces no entienden, mal enti ei iegade de 
la sociedad destamentai. Curiosamente en ia mente de ios 
mexicanos, porque habla una sociedad tan injuseta, una sociedad en 
donde ia riquesa estaba acumulada en un ¢g pequefio, ios indices 
tenian un pasar mejor estaban conal en une 
situaecion especial. Sin embargo habia grupos que no tenian 
ninguna posicion en lias sociedad que se habia ereado por 
jeta. Bnteneces hay un sentido mucho whe agude de hacer aigo 
sociainente. incluso ereo que uno de ios problemas que surgen en 
Néxico es que 41 establecerse ei republicaniame federal. fe un 
federaiiamo whe radical que @) de ios Betados Unidos y e# una 
sociedad mas democraética le da ei vote 4 todos ios hombres 
mayores de edad. Veinticines afos #i eon solteroe y, nO me 
recverds, oreo veinte afios #1 #0n Casados, fntonces, esto ere 
radicalisine en @1 mundo de esa épooa porque 4/1 fin y 41 cabo ei 
modelo de ia ConetituciOn de Cadiz que es ia que noe heredd esta 
vision, fue ia Conetitueion Francesa de i791. fe decir, ya de 
hecho #e habla abolido ia esciavitud durante ia independencia. fn 


realidad los escliavoese que quedaban, eran los eetaban entrando 
4 Tejas. Entonces este miemo radicaliamo dificults ei 
funcionamiento del nuevo pais, en todos lose ramas, eobre 
todo en los moderados y en ice liberales radicales, y ia 
esperanza de crear un ico de propietarios pequefioe, que fue ei 
suefo también de ios liberaies de 1657. Curiosamente terminaron 
econ las —* que gran 4 lowe indios y los indioe en realidad 
imae del i 
yo 


fueron vi iberaliemo y no de la situaciOn hispanica. 
Entonces no #6 en qué sentido usted ve como ia esperanza de ia 
Ordenanza del Noroeste en realidad las gentes entraron 
a Tejas, es porque eron todo en ia crigie de i8i7, por 
=~ el caso de Auetin 4 casi todos los que entraban. 
Claro que entraban muchos especuladores de tierras de lias 
Carolinas y de otras es, de Alabama sobre todo, pero de 
cualquier manera, eran de ios que #e habian 

endeudados y sin nada por lias crisis norteamericanas. fn 
realidad ia Ley de Colonizaci6én Mexicana era muy generosa porque 
practicamente estaba regalando la tierra. Asi es que ei habia 
una especie de promesa no como promesa porque tampoco la 
Ordenanza del Noroeste tenia ese objeto de proponer #i no de mate 
bien solucionar un problema seccional, pero creo que lo habia. 
—35— en los pensadores mexicanos mae claro por la disiqualdad 
social. 





UNE NOWN | Haete ia feoha ioe ent hah #2140 Dbasados on ia 
politica dei expansioniame pere quissse deberiamos de ver ei tipe 
@e ia economia. 8s decir, ia base de valor de Héwies, de ia 
economia mewicana era una base entractiva, 


DR, BSORAIDA V Be: NO, Ya @80 #¢ ha demostrade, Por faita 
de yo 4 ia historia politicos, esté oividada ia historia 
politica; pere ia histeria eoondmica y social ee ha estudiade 
mucho. YY ahora ee han descubierte todas las cosas que wal 
entendiamos de ia historia eoondmics, Bn realidad, ei fuerte de 
la plata estuve fiereciente durante ia primera mitad del sigic 
diecioehe; pere ia mitad decae, incluso iae reformas 
borbonicoas, i060 que intentan ef revivir el extraceioniane, fi 
fuerte en ef@ momento @@ 6] comercico., fi comercio tante iegai « 
iiegal ye habia mueho eontrabande con Gran Bretaha y adn 
oon ioe Baetados Unidos, pero a0n @] iegal., Hay un resurginiente, 
Ree ef @) fuerte de ia economia Hexicana y, } ja agriculture. 
Haste ahora peneaba que las haciendas hablan «i nada mhe un 
lujo pare dar nobiesa 4 ia gente ino! Eran muy buenos negocios. 


UN ROWN | Si, pero era un buen negocio para ia economia interna. 
DR. BORAIDA VASQUET: jo, HO, HO, HO! 
UNKNOWN | Se exportaba de... 


DR. BORAIDA VASQUEZ: ... ter por ejemplo ya grandes 
de afii, de 


cantidades de cochinilia, 
asGcar por ejemplo. 


UNKNOWN : Porque ia base de ia colonia norteamericana de ia 
Nueve Inglaterra era una base de ex acién de productos 
agricolias y desde un principio est la colonia norteamericana, 
intimamente ligada a1 comercio mundial. 


DR. ZORAIDA VASQUEZ: Buenc, bueno. 


UNKNOWN : dY ila economia mexicana por haber comenzado sobre una 
base de extraccién tenia mhe bien un comercio interno. 


algunas cosas y empertaba oe! 


DR. ZORAIDA VASQUEZ: Wo. 

UNKNOWN : Que #i no era para hacer minimo el comercio interno. 
DR. ZORAIDA VASQUEZ: No, nO, nO. 

UNKNOWN | ..@1 Comercio interno, pero y porque a06n en ioe 
principios de la colonia. Una profesora ha demoetrado, Lolita 
Gutiérres ha demostrado a6n en los principios de la colonia 
la economia interna era tante fuerte usando las diferentes 
haciendas y encomiendas que fueron las predecesoras de ia 
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hacienda, en una economia bastante extensiva, pero interna, Y la 
economia de exterior era una de extraceioOn, Por ejemplo, ai 
vemos aqui en esta region, hay mucho interés. Los comerciantes 
liegan 4 esta region aqui en ios principios del sigio diecinueve. 
Se comiensa 4 formar Matamoros en esa 6 . ¥ @8 UA Conercic 
que entra con efectos de ios Betados Unidos y de ure que 
suben 4 y luego 4 Monterrey, luego 4 Saitille, pere ices 
productos mexicanos que ealen eon minimos @en comparacion eon ia 
plata, por ejemplo, que sale. Hi punto de vista es que «8 un 
economia fuerte, de riquesa, ete., pero @1 tipo de economia es 
una de extraceioOn y no esté ligada con e] sistema econdmico 

del miemo modo que ia colonia norteamericana. Por ic 
cual, la colonia, la expansion norteamericana, no es solamente 
una mieion politica cuasi-religiosa del Manifest Destiny, 
ei, efectivamente, ef un ex 16n basada sobre una economia que 
necesita crecer continuamente. 


DR. BORAIDA VASQUEZ: hueno, ie voy 4 tratar de explicar 4 ver 
ei puedo. Wo — ooupar mucho tiempo pero es importante. Yo 
o- hay diversas faces. Hay una face del sigio dieciaei«a en 
que ico ee inserta en @] orden mundial. — verdad? La piata 
mexicana y ia plata pervana crean la infilacion terrible en 
ap que un Obsetaculiza incluso el] comercio en Buropa. 
Loe ingleses y ioe holandeses saben manejar esta inflacioOn a eu 
beneficio. De todas maneras pay una inestabilidad en la economia 
del sigio dieci#eisa. i diecisiete en ia Nueva Bapafa ef como 
dirlamos @] sigio de ia consolidacién. Aparentamente sale menos 
ate y siempre ee ha que e# una especie de recession en 


So mecte Beoune. Wo, 10 que pasa es que #e esté consolidando. 
empiezan a cir lo que necesitan y no 
exportan ni tanto. i sigio dieciocho, se inserta en ia 
economia mundial y, entonces, lo que sucede en la primera mitad, 
ee la expansion de ia plata « través de ese incremento de ia 
plata ya @@ casi @] mercado mundial de ia plata, @] mercado 


mundial de México es ~ importante. fEntonces se inserta, con ia 
economia de la Gran Bretafa, - So a on ae 
supuesto con Be que empiers « ser también un gran pais 
econémi camente jando. Se recupera. Ahora bien, con ia 

oe ore pee y ia ura, la bendita libertad de comercio 
faetidia las manuf ras, la Guerra de Independencia termina con 
la agricultura, con la ganaderia, con la mineria. Entonces 
viene, es decir, en @]1 momento en realmente abiertamente noes 
podemoese insertar en e] mercado mundial. En realidad las 
condiciones han variado y entonces viene esta recesiOn y 
retracciOn en Néxico que no #e recupera hasta la segunda mital 
del siglo diecinueve. 


SYLVIA KOMATZU: Our next epeaker ie David Pletcher, Professor 
at Indiana University. Hie booke include 





o comes tO thie book Called che Danionasy Of-Trade_and 
jnveatneps.—.s4h-2888. which takes a gq l at the subject, 


DR. DAVID PLETCHER: Thank you, Syivia. I would like te talk te 
~~ corey for « few minutes, on Manifest Destiny and try to show 
te rele lonship to the Mexican War by asking the question, wae 
it a driving force behind the American people or wae it simply a 
~~ eee ion of intentions, motives, that they already had in 

a 

Firet of ali, what ie the literal origin of the term? It 
comes, a6 hietoriane have determined, literally out of an 
editorial written by an American expansionist, John L. 
O’ Sullivan, for a New York newepaper in about 1646, but it wae 
not written about the Mexican crisis, it wae written about the 
Oregon crisis. 80, it applies, originally, to the Oregon 
situation and our relations with land, rather than our 
relations with Mexico, but it is te clear that it ie 
applicable, or ie an implied lication, to the situation with 
Mexico. It fit the Mexican situation, in other words, a6 well ae 
ay the orieie with England, which wae going on at the same 
t : 

Wow, secondly, what does it mean? Well, if — trane late 
it, if you expand thie two-word ase, Manifest Destiny, it 


means something like thie: God hae given th United States 
either the encouragement or the right to expand beyond ite 
borders. Why? Because of superior ronment and society. In 
other words, because of ite democratic system. It ie a kind of 


statement of divine favoritiem that God is in favor of democracy 
and since the United States has the purest, the best form of 
democracy, God has given the United States, ae a kind of chosen 
people, right to expand and extend ite rule over —-s 

les and presumably les in other parte of the world. 

if you use the term, reveal, rather than manifest, 

revealed destiny of the United States. This would be clearer 
from the beginn because revealed connotes revelations and 
revelations the Bible, especially as the fundamentaliste 
view the Bible. 

Wow, thie is a part of 4 ponderous nineteenth-century style 
that will be familiar to who has read Fourth of July 

in the United Sta over the nineteenth century, when 

they bloomed and flourished purple wy know, you have 
to allow for thie sort of exaggerat , but it does the 
view which many Americans had of their civilization of 
themselves and it wae one of the most objectionable things that 
the Americans took abroad with them. Foreign peoples almost 
without ee a whether they were being conquered or not, 
objected to Yankee, that talkative Yankee, who could 

be silenced. He talked forever about how glorious American 
civilization was. 

Now, how far did the Americans intend to expand? This 
varied from person to person. The extreme expansionist wanted to 





go all the way from the | north te Tierra del Fuego at the end 
of South America and then they would consider where elee to 
expand in the islands or other territories, But most 
expansioniete, most who used the term Manifest Destiny, did not 
intend to expand 60 far. «Mexico, of course, wae an automatic 
target since it wae 60 close~-ee wae Canada, but the element of 
poernsentesy must be combined with thie creation apirit of 

nifest Destiny. Did it mean immediate war? Immediate 
conquest? Not necessarily. > oe example of that ise John 
Quiney Adame. *8 the when Adame wae a omy maker in 
the early 18208, it is quite *2 from hie wri @ that he 
intended for the United States to annex Cuba at te me in the 
future, but 41) he wanted during hie immediate tenure of power or 
during hie lifetime was for Spain to continue to control Cuba, 
He wanted the United States to take over rey ae | and eo he 
opposed any sort of arrangement by which Britain might annex Cuba 
because it would be much harder for the United States to take it 
* from Britain than to take it away from in. 80, you have 

nelude in the definition of Manifest Destiny an implication 
of practicality, the United States wae not destined to annex ali 
weatern hemisphere eey after tomorrow, but perhape 

a in the ren Fifty yeare? Wundred yeers? Who knew? 
The Americane were fond of looking into the future. Now where 
does thie come from? 

If you try to trace the origins 3 thie feeling before the 
phrase Manif Destiny wae put 2 John L. O'Sullivan, 
you can go all the way back to ish ees ety before the 
settlement of North America by the lieh. I cite only one 


case, Shakespeare. If you read certain playe of Shakespeare, 


ee Bichard the Sesand en and ancy the Fifth. you find in there 
4 glorification of Engla ate ee. Thies ie Manifest 
I 


Destiny, of a sort, in the eaniae. the germ of Manifest 
Destiny and when the English began to colonize and even more when 
they began to trade with the rest of world outside of Burope, 
then they began to develop the idea of England as 4 chosen 
exporter of goods and exporter of ideas. I cite in thie case an 
Englieh writer who ie much less well-known than Shakespeare, but 
maybe familiar to some of you, Richard Hakiuyt. 

After the discovery and after, beginning with the settlement 
of North America, Hakluyt began to write about some of these 
English ventures abroad and some of hie writings include some of 
these ideas of « destined expansion. Thies is where the Manifest 
Destiny of the Americans etarte along with many other ideas, for 
example, that came out of England. 

Wow, tracing it into the American colonies is not difficult. 
Massachusettes Bay is probably the best example. The Puritans 
were fond of describing themselves in Massachusetts as a “city 

ahill." What di mean by that? They meant a city 
lighted at night on a hill where everybody could see it and 
ite example was to be followed everybody elee. Wow, that is a 
developing germ of Manifest Destiny. A center of culture, «a 
center of civilization deserving to be imitated by other people. 





Following through the colonial period you find other examples. 
I’m not 32* to way to cite them 411i, I don’t have time enough 
and I think you'd find it repetitive, but the thing that probably 
that encoure the growth of thie Manifest Destiny epirit more 
than everything elee wae the western movement. 

Ae Massachusettes and the other New England colonies and the 
central and southern colonies began to expand into the foothills 
over the mountaine inte the Ohio valley and eo on, thie idea of a 
force ing them from behind or from above, wae the force that 

uetified to them what they were doing, ially what they were 

ing to the Indians. When you get inte Revo * and 
Post-Revolutionary period, you'll find euch men ae benjamin 
Franklin and Thomae Jefferson full of the spirit of expansion. 
They didn’t say a6 much about the Almighty, about providence, ae 
the Puritane did, for example, but they meant that wae a kind of 
divine force or unspecified force coming from behind eS peetee 
them. Even before the end of the Revolutionary War, Franklin wae 
talking about annexing Canada and shortly after the war, 
Jefferson began to be interested in the Mississippi valley and 
then in Oregon, sendi out Louie and Clark while he wae 
president. 680, thie i of 4 push to the weet, justified by the 
American eyetem of government, develope and grows during the 
early part of American yy * 

Now by about 1820, one finds then thr reading American 
writings, reading in Congress, reading addresses of 
presidente like Washington and John Quincy Adame, you find the 
Manifest Destiny epirit just about fully developed. Only the 


phrase wae lacking and it wae surprisingly late in coming. It 
took another twenty-six yeare before John L. O'Sullivan wrote his 
editorial in which he, apparently for the firet time, put these 
two inflammatory words together, manifest and destiny. The 
feeling of a destiny to expand existed in other countries 

thr t the nineteenth century, which wae a century of —5 


colonization. In Africa and Asia you find the other prince 
colonizing countries doing the same thing, developing this 
es of a God-pushed expansion. The English phrase that is 
probably y most repeated is Kipling’s phrase, "The white man’s 

but thie is a burden that the white man does as a favor 
to the. reset of civilization; to expand Britieh culture, British 
law, British constitutionalien. 

Now thie is very late in coming, Kipling is in the 1890s, 
the ext | 19008, but he is again like John L. O'Sullivan, 
crystallizing what has already been devel as far back as 
Shakespeare. etallizing it so that it is in a key phrase, a 
tag phrase that is easy to remember. “White man’s burden." 
"White man’s burden.” Who could forget that? The French aleo 
felt a civilizing mission. Well, you don’t have to live in 
France very long before you realize that the French regard the 
French la AB elk ae language, the French phil y, 
the French culture as center which should be imitated abroad 
and the whole French colonial system, centered as it is in the 
French language, in the French and Parise, is an illustration of 
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thie expansion shed from within, pushed from above. And if you 
examine the italian and, even more, the German system of 
colonisation, you will find much the same thing. There is no 

t the examples, eo that what you have is the 

in other countries of the same sort of Manifest 

ee | a epivit which ie obvious in the case of American history. 

I's a thie to 2 Manifest ~~» } I’m eimpl 
showing that t ie paralleled to developments in other countries. 

How about 4 and Spanieh America? Well, one can go back 
even further in Spanieh history and ite relationship with the 

- me ay = ll ty of the Western hemisphere. The idea of 

ietopher Col and the legend or the myth of Saint 

Chrie carrying Christ on hie shoulders across a raging 
stream ie symbolic, 4 kind of elaborate symboliem, of the Spanieh 
ay the Christian Church or the Roman Catholic Church across 

tlantic Ocean into the New World. Thies ie a kind of divine 
mission which is a part of the so-called r + - negra of the 
Spanish which etood behind or flew behind the Spanish exploration 
and establishment of settlemente. 

Now, what ie the connection, then, with the war between the 
United States and Mexico? Ie it a driving force or is it a 
simply a rationalization? I think thie differs with the person 
to whom you put question; that is, the person living at the time 
or the later historian. I think that they 411 have different 
anevers. Some would say a Some would say sixty~ 
forty, on one side. Some would say sixty-forty on the other 


side, and 60 on and #0 on. I doubt that anybody would argue 
seriously that the war was due to completely 100% one or 100% the 


other. My own anewer to the question, if you were to presse me, 
would be that both are se but that Manifest Destiny is 
more 4 rationalization, n it is a driving force, although I 
would not eliminate the driving force. What percentage? Well, 
that sort of thing can’t be quantified really. I'd say perhaps, 
nn eee —= ~ ayy mt I wouldn’t go beyond 
seventy-thirty t is a rationalization? Well, when I speak 
to classes about thie I say, "Well, you imagine that you have 
studied hard through the evening and somebody asks you to go out 
for a beer and you want to do it, but you feel that you t to 
a . 8 you work up arguments. ‘Well, I’m tired. My mind is 
ey ng tired. A couple of beers will help.’" You need a good 

more spirit, with a good deal more...well, I don’t need to 
go on, you see what I mean, he’s rationalizing. He's already 
made up his mind or already than half made up hie mind. What I’m 
saying is that the Americans had more or less made up their minds 
that they wanted to ee not over all of Mexico, that idea was 
not present at the beginning of the war except among the very few 
extremists, but they want «a few areas, they want Texas, first of 
all, they want California. The lands in between, well, who 
knows, maybe some of them, but they do want some Mexican 
territory. 

Now, they have to justify this. This is why I say that 
arguments like Manifest Destiny are more a rationalization than 
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they are 4 driving force, but thie is really not a choice that we 
have to make here on thie occasion. I thi that it’s enough to 
gay that the American people were steeped in the idea of Manifest 
Destiny decades before the crisie with Mexico. It was natural, 
even inevitable, that the Manifest Destiny arguments should be 
used to justify a cause that seemed doubtful to a good many moral 
Americans. Thank you. 


SYLVIA KOMATZU: Any questions or commente? Yes, can you go to 
the microphone? 


UNKNOWN: While that’s certainly convincing and I read in Richard 
White that it’s possible that at the time there were a lot more 
Americane who were ambivalent or undecided about this question 
then maybe it would appear if you read the Fourth of July 

and the newspaper columns. He cites as evidence that it 
really did take ten years to annex Texas after it once became 
i ndent and that a lot of Americans were feeling less 
convinced about that, and that later appeared or can appear as 
you look back. Do you feel that he could make 4 case to that 
extent or do you feel that the ideology was so pervasive that... 


DR. PLETCHER: Well, anewer would be that thie is why I think 
that it ise more rationalization than it is a driving force. 
Although, I think some could argue the opposite. I wouldn’t 
follow that a nt. I quite agree with you that there was a 
strong opposition of force and that the long time that it took to 
annex Texas ie etrong evidence of that. I'd say that the nucleus 
and perhaps the largest part of this opposing force was 
militantiem, the anti-slavery feeling. I didn’t try to discuss 
all of the ideologies involved in the American attitude toward 
Mexico, there just isn’t time enough, but certainly the anti- 
slavery part of the attitude is important and Manifest Destiny 
could be used to counter that anti-slavery argument. There is a 
strong moral element to abolitioniem or anti-slaverism and if you 
can show 4 strong moral element in the expansionist cause, then 
you can negate, you can cancel out, the moral element in the 
anti-slavery movement. Are there any other questions? Sure. 


UNKNOWN : I had one question very quickly. In my survey of U.S. 
history, particularly here in the Valley, there is a sense that 
the dispute was over south Texas and I try to emphasize to my 
students that, in my mind, California was more important to Polk 
than the land between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, can you say 
a couple of words about the importance of California in the eyes 
of the Polk administration? 


DR. PLETCHER: Well, let me say first of all, that you can list 
the causes that were cited at one time or another for going to 
war with Mexico, even the matter of the debts owed by Mexico to 
Americans. California is certainly an important cause. South 
Texas; that is, the border question of the Rio Grande border and 
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the claime of the Texans to the Rio Grande border ise another. 

And then you have Manifest Destiny. Those are four and there are 
probably more that if you sit down and think about it, you can 
work out. 

I would repeat what I said earlier that each person would 
have hie own feelings. To some persons the California issue 
became the most important, even though it is kept underground, or 
kept under wraps, most of the time. To some people, the money 
men, the bankers, would say that the debts are more important, 
but I think that you put them all together and which are they? 
Driving forces or rationalizations? Some of them were 
rationalizations to one person, some to another. It’s a 
difficult question and it’s practically impossible to set up 
percentages and to quantify as people say. Trust the student. 

I would also say that there was one person in the United 
States who had more clout at this time than anybody else and that 
was President Polk. What he thought was more important than what 
any single American or perhaps any dozen Americans thought at 
thie time. And even in his case, even though he left an 
elaborate diary which is a fascinating document to read, you 
can’t be entirely sure of what he was thinking, but I’m sure that 
he was thinking of California. I assume, that California was 
more important to him than it was to a great many of Americans, 
but it’s a very slippery question when you try to assign 
percentages to these motives. You do it in a class because the 
students have to have something to write in their notes and feed 
back in an examination. 


DR. ZORAIDA VASQUEZ: Me gustaria decir algo al respecto. Creo 

@ también tenemos que considerar el lado mexicano. Para el 
ado mexicano era muy importante la reclamacién injusta de Tejas 
hasta el Bravo. Y ain en las discusiones del Tratado de 
Guadalupe, @ yo creo que también hay que aclararlo y verlo con 
cuidado, todavia al final, cuando México ya estaba vencido, 
ocupado, etc., seguiamos insistiendo en que hasta el Nueces. Y 
los diplom&ticos de todo el mundo estaban de acuerdo con México 
que era injusta la reclamaci6én. Incluso la frontera actual de 
Tejas no corresponde a lo que Tejas fue nunca. Era gran parte 
Nuevo México. Incluso se tomaron parte de lo que era antes 
Tamaulipas. Esto es muy importante del lado mexicano. Por eso, 
los estudiantes de esta regién puede ser que tengan algo que ver 
con esa cuestién del lado mexicano. Era una cosa muy, muy 
importante. 


SYLVIA KOMATZU: And finally, we’ll end with Pedro Santoni who 
teaches history at California State University at San Bernardino. 
As we heard yesterday, he is now completing a book called 


DR. PEDRO SANTONI: I have a few of my former professors here, 
so hopefully I’11 make them proud. 
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We're going to ewitch gears a little bit here and I guess I 
should raise thie thing. There we go. I would just like to talk 
very briefly about one of the forgotten institutions of Mexico 
and that ie the role of the civic militia during the war between 
Mexico and the U.S. The civic militia basically emerged in 
Mexico in the 16208 as a tool to protect states’ rights and to 
try to control the litical influence of the military, but with 
all of the turmoil in Mexico, it never got quite organized. It 
became a political football. When the federalists were in power, 
they would organize it, revive it. When aay were out of power, 
the centralistse would come in and eliminate it and it is 
important to take a look at the militia during the war because it 
shows Mexico’s military weaknesses, it highlights the political 
divisions, and it also shows the social gap that prevented the 
development of a unified nation. 

In early 1846 General Paredes came to power and, besides the 
iesue of Texas, argued that we have to fight. He was also 
concerned with the Herrera government’s attempt to raise a 
militia, so when he came into power he disbanded the unite that 
Herrera had raised. For about five months, very little is heard 
about the militia, but with the outbreak of war and the dismal 
resulte that Mexico found in the early battles of the war, 
newspapers, a6 well as conservative politicians, began to scratch 
their heads and say, ef we've got to do something," and they 
called for Paredes to raise a militia to fight the United States. 


But Paredes was scared. Paredes felt that if he raised a 
militia, he might find himself out of power. Just to give you an 
idea, in July of 1846, when they were discussing in Congress 


whether to declare war or not against the U.S. and the minister 
of war and a number of other legislatures cried out, "You have to 
put in thie decree that we have to have a militia," the call» 
simply fell by the wayside. Well, Paredes was ousted and in. 
August of 18646, Gémez Farias and the liberals came to power, amid 
a wide outburst of enthusiasm. "Okay, we’re going to raise a 
militia,” the policy makers said. Expectations were up to "We're 
going to raise over one hundred and twenty thousand men and we're 
going to kick some booty. Okay? We’re going to go and simply, 
Santa Anna’s coming back, we have the citizen soldier, and we're 
just going to kick some tail." But between August and December 
of 1846, there were a number of problems that precluded the 
effective organization of this institution. 

The government’s attitude in very general terms was on 
again, off again. Sometimes they would pass a law trying to 
raise the militia then they would turn around a couple of months 
or a couple of weeks later and pass another law that contradicted 
the previous one. The government also took away the authority to 
lead the militia from the state governors. It gave it to the 
states military commandments and state governors were really 
upset about this. 

There was a near absolute lack of weapons, ammunition, and 
apparel. A number of militia commanders wrote to the government 
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and they told them, "Our uniforms are swimming in lice, give us 
clothes, give us uniforms." There weren’t any. 

The weapons were out of order. They were useless. The 
militia’s weapons were of a different caliber than that of the 
army so in terme of material, the militia had that problem. 
There was aleo an unwillingness of many of the enrollees to 
report for duty and —22 above all, the political enemies of 
Gémez Farias saw in the militia a threat to Mexico’s stability. 

Gomez Farias’ political enemies called the militia, among 
other choice words, a drunken rabble, riffraff, and so Gémez 
Farias’ enemies created their own militia unit basically made up 
of their own wealthy, elite units. So, there were two groups, 
two types of militia unite in Mexico by late 18646. You have the 
wealthy elite unite and then you have Gémez Farias with his own 
unite, composed mainly of the urban masses. The militia, this 
rivalry, exploded in what is best known as the Revolt of the 
Polkos in February 18647, where the elite, wealthy units with the 
support of the church, tried to topple Gémez Farias, as General 
Winfield Scott was — in Vera Cruz. It resulted in Gémez 
Farias’s eventual ouster in March of 1847. 

So, by April of 1847, with the U.S. Army ready to march 
inland after having taken Veracruz, Santa Anna was back in power. 
There’s a debate. What are we going to do? We've got to--and, 
An the Mexican government had no choice but to--call on the 
militia. In the early summer of 1847, they made attempts to 
revive this institution, but the same problems that I mentioned 
earlier existed. The institutional problems precluded its 
organization, its effective organization I should say, but by the 


late summer of 1847, it seems that a 5 pe de corps had emerged. 


Why? Probably because many Mexican citizens felt they had to do 
something to prevent the Americans from simply waltzing into 
Mexico City. There is very little information on the militia 
during the summer of 1847, but by the time the American army had 
reached the outskirts of Mexico City, the militia was called on 
to play a significant role in the battles for the capital. And 
it did play a very great role. The civic militia, especially 
those units that had led the attempt to oust Gémez Farias in the 
rebellion of the Polkos, fought very, very bravely and this was 
recognized by both foreign and Mexican politicians. Nicholas 
Trist in his reports said that the militia was the finest 
fighting force that Mexico had put out in the field and Mexican 
politicians were so pleased with the militia’s performance that 
they felt that after the war the militia would be a key element 
in helping Mexico ensure its eternal peace, its security. These 
expectations, however, didn’t quite turn out to be fulfilled 
quickly. It took a number of years for the militia to flourish. 
Political rivalries, institutional hurdles, as well as what 
Mariano Otero described as the characteristic self-centeredness 
and indifference with which Mexicans regarded public affairs, 
precluded the militia from becoming a vital force in helping to 
rebuild Mexico after the war. The method, however, that Mexican 
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leadere ueed toe overcome these hurdies, are af area that neede to 
be reeearohed. 

The liberal vietery in the Ayutie revelution in the side 
16508 wae due in ~ Ay te the wilitie, Ouring the Mexican 
Reforma, liberal | ® called for the ** ng of the 
militia and the silitia played « big rele in liberal vietery 
in the Three Veare War againet the conservatives and in the 
french Intervention, It eventually became, in the 16608 and 
16708, & defender of etates’ righte and «4 nucleus, it became the 
nucleus, for the aray of Porfirie Dias in Mexico and that’s « 
short wrap. 


SYLVIA KOMATSU: ror our remaining time, we'll teke commente or 
questions directed toward any of thie morning’e liete eo 
we'll just open up for Gieeuseion. Anyone want te etart? Yee, 
At the sicroephone, thank you, 


UNKNOWN | You were mentioning Canales on the border here and i's 

thinking beck te what you were saying yesterday that ~ a wae 

described ae an enemy of the central Mexican government. i 

it be possible to desoribe hie ae an enemy of the central Mexican 
neent, but at the game time perhape, 4 hero te the economic 

ntereste of the northern Mexicans? 


DR. BORAIDA VABQUEE: Let's eee if | underetand. #1 problema 
eon Canales y Carbajal ee extiende «4 muchos mexicanoe en @) 
momento. Uated ee refiere 41 momento de la independencia de 
Tejas o después? 


UNKNOWN | Bn eineventa y uno. 


DR. ZORAIDA VASQUEZ: Ah. 8h @1 Cineventa y uno. 8h general, 
con la actitud de lowe mexicanos del noreste elempre el temor 
de que favorecieran ioe intereses tejanoe. Entonces ee ha 
interpretado @1 Plan de ia Loba ) le han inyectado todos una neta 
de formar ila famosa RepObiica dei Rico Grande. fea idea viene dei 
ne a i de formar una Repiblica de ia Sierra Madre, que fue 
aneada por Luise de Santangelo en Nueva Orleans ida 
por Joe Fisher en Tejac, es decir una idea de *wiehful ul think ang 
of the Texane to have ge BE between Mexico and Texas.” Y 
después, cuando #e levanta Carbajal, por ia Plan de la Loba, que 
en realidad, fue inepirado por sue —— personales, de 
vender sue tierras en Tejas, y tratar de lievaree mercancia « 
México consiquié permieo de meter. Pero cuando vieron la 
cantidad de mercancia que — meter, le impidieron 
tenia que pagar lose impuestos. FEntonces, ti 
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puede ver ne tiene nada ver eon los politicos menicancs 
ni eon @1 Plan “te 4a Leba, 81 Plan de ia simplemente es un 
-  sigocansese federaiiata, pidiende io que después se inataura 
& region esta de iibre comercio en ia frentera que fue un 
reblens tan grande entre Héwice y ios Batades Unidos, YY que ne 
se quiter porque a0n Dias tuve que iuehar siende muy 
die eontra el Congreso que se openia le eonventa a 
2* estados del norte para au desarrollo oo, Sntences, 
wee ee ei pobre de Carbajai, carg® eon esta duda de #1 estaba 
traie aby intereses, Yo oreo aue intereses eran 
comerciales, come sucediO eon muchos de la frontera. 


UNKNOWN | Thie ie for este on the panel, Yeare age we were 
required to read bernard Veto's 
, de Ghat etill « very va my other 
quest 5 6, i there the Mexican side to the American Manifest 
ny 


UNKNOWN PANELIAT: I read bernard De Vote’s book so long age, |! 
don’t remember now about the *4 tation, What I think one 
recalle moet vividly about it ie i > press atyle —_ ge and that 
ie what made it eo attractive at the time and makes i 
enduring volume, The second part of {ey tion wae, le there 
a Mexican equivalent te Manifest Dest i> yee mean by that a 
desire to ? Or, Did Mexico full “underatand oh met the 
Amerioan Manifest Dest iny wae about? yes, Yes. Ae 
early a6 1821, independent Mexico's firet toy 
representative to Washington eaid that the Americane are an 
ee an nation. We need to be th aiert to thie or 
are going to overrun Mexico. I think in the United States 
we > ink of Mexico a6 being «4 Kind of passive party to thie 
ration of Manifest Destiny, suggesting that while the United 
States ie running amuck acrose the continent that Mexico ise busy 
with ite internal probleme and doesn’t know what ise yi — 
Hothing could be further from the truth. Mexico had di onatic 
representatives in Washington 41) during these yeare. 
Mexican foreign office ise full of nousprees Clippings and reporte 
from the United States. Mexican intelligence was very good and 
Mexico made quite serious efforte to try to counter U.8. Manifest 
Destiny by moving immigrante from Mexico, — * immigrante, 
into Texas, for example, and American immigrants, which wae a 
pe failure of course, but the purpose of that was quite 
ogical at the time. Doctor VAequer’s references to the 18206 
when Mexico opened up the border of Texas to people from the 
United States to come and settle, with the understanding they 
would become Mexican citizens is a good example. Thie wae done 
with the understanding that the Americans were coming anyway as 
illegal aliens, they were crossing the border into Texas and 
taking up residence there. So it seemed like a idea to 
make them become Mexicans, then they would join our side 
and help be a buffer inst further Anglo-American immigration. 
The same thing occurr in California. There was an attempt to 











eounterreelioniae Califernia, tee, #6 that there would be 4 more 
evitioa) massive population there te prevent 4 takeover, Mexice, 
Given ite resources and ite probleme t we've discussed, wae 
very aware and teek « te try te counter thie, but i ine 
teday if the United States ie trying te somehow seal off 

border with Sexiee with 411 ef eur advanced technology and we 
Oan’'t do it, there's no way that Mexico, at that time, could 
prevent these human wavee from moving weatward, 


DR, BORAIDA V Be) Yo queria aciarar aigo. <A menudo ee ha 
tratade de justificar ee] expansiomianoe norteamericance diciendo 
2 también ha habide un expansioniamo mexicano, hablando de 

tro América. Y ios quatemaitecos se io han tomado muy en 
serio y tienen grandes resentimientos contra México, por la parte 
2 formareon parte del lmperio Mexicane y ademas porque Chiapas 

idi6 anewaree 4 Néxico y separarse de Guatemala, Pere, creo 
que e80 #e necesita aciarar y e8 f4cil aciarario cuando 
recoerdamoes simplemente la Nueva Bapafa comprendia hasta Costa 
Rica. 8a decir ia frontera entre ia Nueva Granada, Panama ya era 
parte de Nueva Granada, Panamé, fo existia como parte separada ai 
no la hicieron exietir los Betados Unidos para conatruir ei 
canal, pero toda ia otra parte formaba parte del virreinate, pero 
ee adminiatraba separadamente de Guatemala. La anenion al 
tratado a1 Plan de iquaia realmente ios histo independientes sin 
tener que ivehar. Tuvieron ia suerte de no tener una lucha 
independentiata eine anewaree a1 Plan de iqguaia. Por qué se 
anewaron 41 Plan de Iquaia? Una de mie alumnae que es 
nicaraquense, ha eatudiado esto bastante cuidadosamente y siempre 
ee ha acusado de que Iturbide mandé sue tropas 4 obligarios. 
jNol 68m realidad, Iturbide estaba tan ocupado en conseguir que 
ee anewaran todos 4 eu plan cuando empesaron 4 iiegar iae 
anexciones de lias intendencias centroamericanas, de las 

incias centroamericanas 41 Plan de Iquala, para eepararee de 
© que ellos ilamaban ia tirania de Guatemala. Ahora bien, 
cuando ee termina e1 imperio, —_ no tiene Ordenes y io que hace 
ee reunir 4 las provincias centroamericanas en Guatemala y ellos 
deciden separaree y ee retiran. FE inmediamente el gobierno Lucas 
Salaman piantea la peticién de ios centroamericanos y ei 
reconocimiento e inmediatamente ee les da. Entonces, creo que 
esa... #1 por alii va la pregunta esa acusaciOn ha sido bastante 
gratuita. Claro que Chiapas, #e separara de México en 1623, pero 
ee anexa a1 aceptaree ia Conetituci Federal de i824. Lae 
ragones son @ unas 6lites en Chiapas no ies convenia estar 
anexas 4 Guatemala. Néxico estaba mucho mae lejos de Chiapas y, 
Guatemala estaba alii juntito. 


UNKNOWN : En direccioOn a lo que decia el profesor Weber yo 
quisiera completar ilo siguiente. S8i en Néxico habia una muy 
clara conciencia no solamente del Destino Manifiesto, sino de las 
tendencias expancionis*as norteamericanas y adem4se algo sumamente 
importante por lo menos la élite politica, educada mexicana 
sorprendentemente conocia la historia de los Estados Unidos, 








eoneela la cultura norteamericana suchiaime mas de io | NW en 
actualidad sucede. Loe periodistes mexicanos que publ 

periédice *81 Tiempo” y "8i Bigie XIX" tenian i Sisine 
—2 inelusive hasta de los procedinientos, e! a Se que 
jugaba «1 Congreso, ete., ete. que diche de 

comparacioOn, el otro dia en un noticiere efdnico — — un 
leouter estaba comentando sobre una carta enviaren 
veintiaiete senadores republicanos a] Presidente Clinten apoyando 
el Tratado del Libre Comercio y decia este muy escuchado 
periodiata mexicano: ae 2 tenemos veintisiete votes con 
estos senadores republicanos algunos demOcratas ahi. 

Ya tenemos los cinoventa y uno votes para que ee ei 
Tratado del Libre Comercio en el Senado de los Batados Unidos 
pere #e le olvidé que ioe tratados no ee aprueban por sayoria de 
votes sine por dos tereios. Y e8 uno de los mae i lee 
noticleros que #e escucha en Héxico, fee error no le hubiera 
pasado ni 4 un redactor de "Bi Tiempo", ai 4 un redacter de *#i 
Bigio XIxX*. Sueno, realmente ia prensa mexicana de esa época, 
— ppenee Saesense Stee ereqesass y eonoeedora de io que 
eran low Betados Unidos y ojaid en esta " eneee la prensa mexicana 
tuviera ese nivel de conocimiento. 


SYLVIA KOMATSU: Well, before we conclude thie morning, we have 
one more tr. oe Doctor SAnches will introduce Doctor 
Giiberto Hinojosa. 


DR. JOSEPH GANCHES: mi dias. Primero quiere 

el panel para sue jones magnificas en esta sesidn de 
esta mafana. Good — firet I would like te * a word of 
appreciation to the fine work the panel did with i 

presentations thie morning. 

Oh, Tom Carroll « me to make one announcement and thet 
ie that the tapes for 411 of these sessions will be available. 
Ne predicte that he mi gyi ee AAW fy be 
around $22.00 my $2. for 2456 the National Park 
— t roe, will aleo make some transc ay, of the proceedings ae 
well, 

It ie my aye to present an old friend and colleague, 
thie morning, or Gilberto Hinojoes. If I had introduced his 
a few weeke ago, I would have said that he is an associate 
professor of history at the University of Texas at San Antonio. 
Ae of just recently he hase been appointed to the Dean of 
Humanities and Fine Arte at Incarnate Word College in San 
Antonio. He hase various publications on the Spanish and Mexican 
frontiers and the history of south Texas. Hie book, A 
, ie @ history of Laredo, Texas, 


can Americane and 
New American guetens the Case of Don 
— — Yturria and nie Business Partners." Doctor Hinojosa. 

















DR, GILBERTO HINOJOBA; i wae aeked te participate in thie 

the Varia family will host the participants in the con bevauee 
the Yturria family wilt participante in the conference 
thie vent © it wae very late, and Mr, Carrel) 
pee we * talk briefly” about poset-Hexioan War 
period, 


In 1066, I hed the pleseure of being seked the Yturria 
family ef Brownevilie ay ise the papere of ir qreat~ 
7 ather, Don Francieco Yturria, Don FPranciece’s and the 
amily’e fame and fortune came from hie sercantile business and 
bank, #6 well a6 from hie ranch and other land holdings, 

Den Francieoe wee born in Matamoros on October 4, 18530. Hie 
father, Manuel Maria Yturria, sost probably wae born in Mex ioo 
City, wae an officer in the Mexican army, and soot tg eee in 
some of the battles in the Mexican War, Previouel 
aeeieted General Mier y Teran after hie famouse visite of Tense in 
1628. The young don Francisco wae 4 clerk in the etere of one of 
the four serchante in the city of Matamoros. After the war, with 
the Rie Grande being eet a6 4 boundary, the serchante moved their 
operations from Matamoros to the Texas side to be closer to the 
actual port of Matamoros which wae on the island of Brasoe 
—y — Don Franciece moved with the merchant with whom he had 

erking, but by 1852 don Francisco had establiehed hie own 
bueinese here in Browneville and thue wae able to take advantage 
A windfall profite resulting from the Civil War cotten 
tr ; 

A relatively man when he made hie fortune, don 
Francieoo had married licita Trevifie who brought extensive 
landholdings into the marriage. The ranch lands would provide 

etrong support for the family estate in later yeare and would 
yield oi] and gee revenues in the twentieth — 4 

Throughout the nineteenth century, however, it wae don 
Francieco’s mercantile and banking in te that gave the family 
— and prestige. Actually, the history of the Yturria 
amily, to some extent, reflects the “one of some of the 
landhoidi families in south Texas, ook the stepe to make 
eure that ir lande were registered -- & - to the . oy 
1. Whenever they procured enough capital, i 

American business world, both in the cattle bus A -y- ae wel) 
ae in merchandising. A new book being red by Armando Alonso 
shows how in an era of insecurity they the family lande and 
distributed them to individuals eo they could be Sane chevy by 
individuals, rather than ae family possessions. Thue, 
pia the game in the new, more capital intensive economy” in in the 
Uni States. However, not wae able to withete 
recurring recessione and repressions. Many old family rAy were 
subdivided. 

I don’t want to give topic any less importance, of 
course, than the very topice that have been discussed 
thie morning. However, Mexican War ine Mexican-Amer ican 
history and the rancheros that lived in thie area of the Nueces 





and Rie Grande river valleys, sought te stake out their future in 
& new and different way than they had done in the et, 

Our heet ie but one example of many whe did t and created 
the basie later on for Mexican-American power and prosperity. 
gy very much for the invitation and we'll see you the reset 
rs) y. 


SYLVIA KOMATSU: And, again, I'd just like toe express our 

t appreciation te each of our paneliete thie morning for 
their very tful and etimulating presentations. Thank you. 
(Bnd of session 


ar , May @, 1993: Morning ayy! 
; ¥ KNOPP; I would like to introduce Jenkine Garrett 
and Gerald Saxon. Gerald is the director of Special Collections 
of the University of Texas at Arlington and Jenkine Garrett ie a 
1 here in Texas history. We's 4 man who had hie own 
lishing company of historical worke and he wae the primary 
motivating source behind the Mexican War collection at the 
University of Texas at Arlington, but I’m going to let Gerald 
Saxon tell you more about that. Gerald, 


GERALD BAXON: Thank you, Tony. It sure ie 4 pleasure to be 


here thie morning. I think we are i’ the hard core here at 
nine o’cloek on y after a fairly long evening. What I want 
te do is tell you @ little bit about the ial Collections that 


we have at UT-Arilingteon. Some of you might be wondering, what i« 
at UT-Arlington here doing in Browneville talking about 
the Mexican War? I think you'll be very impressed with the fact 
that we have one of the finest and etrongest Mexican War 
Collections in the nation in Arlington. What I’ve done is put 
together some slides and I want to tell you a little bit about 
our holdings in 4 general way and then foous on some of the 
holdings that we have relating epecifically to the Mexican War. 
There are 4 couple of things I want to mention firet before Mr. 
Garrett comes up 46 well. Number one ise we're doing 4 Mexican 
War bibliography at UT-Arlington. Jenkins Garrett, who's going 
to follow me to talk to you a little bit about how the Mexican 
War materiale were put together at UTA, will eay a Little more 
about that bibliography, but let me just tell you that Texas Aém 
Press is going to be publishing it. It’s going to be over six 
hundred , it’s ing to be a bibliographical description of 
the items in our holdings. We have over twenty-five thousand 
items that are ing to be described in our Mexican War 
bibliography «a it covers eve ing from general histories to 
political and diplomatic histories relating to the war, to 
silitary histories and registers, to campaigne and battles, to 
congressional , Congressional documents, general orders, 
maps, manuecripte, newspapers, broadsides, broadeheete, etc. It 
is a wonderful collection and we think that the bibliography ie 





going to be extremely lar for those people whe are doing 
researoh on the Mexican-American War, 

Secondly, let me encour that theese of you whe are doing 
research come visit ue at UTArlingten, We are 4 collection that 
le te the public. You don’t have te be 4 etaff member. You 
don’t have to be a faculty member, You don’t have to be a 
student to use our holdings. We encourage that they be used, 
They're catalogued so that spey oan be used. In fact, today, I 

te you more 46 an archiviet and a6 4 library adninietrator 

ae @ historian, a) , | am @1l of these. But I'm coming 
more from the archival and library perepective thie morning just 
to give an idea of what we have. Lastly, a6 4 way of 
introduction for those of you who are automated and are automated 
at house or automated in your office, you Gan access our 
holdinge through your computer and you can aceese it directly 
from your office through your house, ete. a6 long a6 you have 
some sort of dial-out software. You can dial inte the UTA 
computer eyetem and you can get bibliographic information on a1) 
of our Mexican War materials. As you can see, soholarship has 
come a — way, a6 hae archives and librarianship. 

So, without further adieu, let me have somebody turn on the 
slide prasecses and I'11 give you 4 brief overview of special 
Collections at UTA, 

Ae moet of you know, UTA ie in Arlington, Texas and 
Arlington ie between Dallas and Fort Worth. It ise easy to get 
to, extremely easy to get to, and nestied in the largest 
metroplex in Texas. What I'l) be talking about ie our appeses 
Collections division. We're on the sixth floor of the UTA 
Central Library. The Central Library ie one of three facilities 
on campus. We have twenty-five thousand etudente at UTA so it’s 
a wany large ne ge A Oftentimes people aek me, "Well, if I 
come to do research, re an I going to park the car? What kind 
of facilities do you have?" We have wy: directly behind 
the library #o there's usually no problem in finding access to 
parking epace. What I‘1) be ling with primarily today ie what 
we call the Jenkins Garrett Library and Mr. Garrett is going to 
be following me in talking a little bit about our Mexican War 
holdings. I wanted to give you just a brief overview. 

Ase I mentioned, ial Collections is on the sixth floor of 
the library. We have entire sixth floor, except for the 
administration which we continue to try to expel from the sixth 
floor but they refuse to go. This gives you some idea of the 
oe space in Special Collections. It’s a very nice facility 
and very comfortable for those people who are doing research. 
This is the Jenkins Garrett Library and it ie a regular special 
collections which means that when you come in, like all archives 
and manuscripts repositories, we ask you to do certain things. 

We ask you to lock “p briefcases. We ask that you lock up 
rees, if you're a lady; backpacks, if you're a student. We ask 
t you ee when you are using our holdings. We ask 
that out a few things at a time. It is a 
non-circulating collection, which means that nothing leaves the 
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library. All the researeh has to be done ingide the facility, 
Some of our major holdings relate te Tewae and thie ia the Cabesa 
Ge Baca 1555 account of his *2 through Texas. We have many 
books, but what I would like to talk about more epecifically are 
the Mexican War items that we have. 

When the library wae buil? in 19794 and Mr, Garrett may tell 
you thie, we thought that with thie bank of sanuseript bowes, it 
would take ue approximately thirty to forty yeare to fill it, 
Well, #0 such for library planning. ~~ now, like I mentioned, 
we have 411 of the sixth floor of the library, we have oe in 
the basement in two locations, we have epace on the fifth floor, 
and we're looking at off-site stor now, and we've only been a 
divie'on of the library for twenty-five years. We have 
manuscript materiale t measure over @ix thousand linear feet. 
To an archivist that meane something. If can visualize 
manuscript boxes or Hollinger boxes. A Wollinger box is about a 
half « cuble foot. 8o, if you oan think of twelve thousand 
Hollinger bowes, it would more than fi11 thie room just of the 
manuscript and archival materiale that we have. 

What I wanted to do is give you an idea of the formate of 
materiale that we have. Probably the only thing that we don’t 
actively collect, relating to the war, would be artifact 
materiale, but we do have some }-D objects in the collection, but 
it’s not a foous of our collection at UTA. 

Our collection tende to be paper materiale such as booke, 


lodicale, and manuscript materiale. This ie Chamberlain’s 
RacoLlegtiona of a Rogue. Could somebody foous that? I don’t 
have quite a foous on thie remote control. The item at the 


bottom of the screen is the John innese diary. Meginnesse was 
@ Mexican War prisoner. He wae an rican who wae captured and 
kept a diary. The diary hae never been published, eo it’s an 
ideal manuscript item t’s unpublished. That would be a 
wonderful thing for sy to look into. We have congressional 
documente at UTA and virtually all of them deal with the Mexican 
War. We have made et efforte in Mexico to make sure that 
we're documenting both sides of the war at UT-Arlington. We have 
Mexican government documents, state, municipal, as well as 
federal government documents. As for published peveeee: accounts 
of the war, we have literally hundreds of them at UT-Arlington 
and many of them in wonderful condition, as you can see here. 
Almost 411 of these reflect specifically on naval engagements in 
the war. We have broadsides, broadsheets, and posters; again, 
hundreds of items relating to the war. This is a military poster 
asking for volunteers to come fight on the American side, but we 
have Mexican broadsides and te, as well. 

General orders issued by the American armies: we have almost 
& complete set of general orders from the army. So, we've been 
a = customers for some book dealers in Northeast and 

lere in the Southwest. The general orders are a 

wonderful source of research for those of you looking at the 
military aspects of the war as well as the social aspects of the 





war both in south Texas and inte northern Mexico and central 


Broadsides from the Mexican int of view, broadsides that 
american armies were in Mexico, broadsides 
areies would iesue in Spanieh ae well ae 
f our Mexican War holdinge. 
little bit about our map collection « 
Little later, but epecifically, we have 4 number of mape relating 
to the Mexican War. Hattie mape, battle plane, government mape 
from both the United States overnment and the Mexican 
government. We have manuscript mape that some participante in 
_— made and you can see it, again, these are mape of Palo 
Alto. 
Sheet music; oftentimes that’s overlooked in etudying ware. 
nice sheet music collection at UT-Arlington. over 
eces of sheet music that commemorate one thing or 
either the death of 4 eoldier, the 
somebody's mentioned Ringgold, 
somebody's mentioned a)} of these 

le over the course of the last few daye, but we have sheet 
music that ifically relates to those gentlemen who fell in 
battle. Again, more t music. We have tapes of some of thie 
aheet music where in the past we've hosted Mexican War 
conferences at UTA and have had musical groupe come and perform 
thie martial music. 

George Wilkine Kendall. The Kendal) papers at UT-Arlington. 
There are some New Orleans PAcayunas in the back and, of course, 
Kendall wae the publisher and an tor of the New Orleans 

. We have hie personal papers at UTA. Kendall wrote an 
lished history of the Mexican War shortly after his 
involvement. He was one of the firet military correspondente, 
one of the first ay tg correspondents, that covered the 
war. Representative Ortiz last night recognized Kendall as being 
the firet modern war correspondent. If he’s not the first, he's 
certainly one of the first and we have the Kendall papers at UTA 
that came directly through the Kendall family. Kendall aiso 
followed the Santa Fe expedition into New Mexico in the early 
18408, if you recall, and wae « very prolific writer. It was 
Kendall reports, in many cases, that were being report 
n Washington, DC, oftentimes before the militer 
, These are just some of the things in 
the Kendal course the daguerreotypes 
in the Kendal ie perhaps best noted, as 
far ae the Mexican War is with doing thie portfolio. 
The war between the United Sta which he published 
in 1651, it was and still ie today, It’s a 
beautiful account of the war. It deale wv 
battles of the war with Mexice. This is Palo Alto in that 
You see those mountains in the background. 
go? Of course thie is aleo from the 
Thie ie Winfield Scott marching into 
other lithographs that are 4 part 
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of that Pertfolio, Those of you whe know Ron Tyler know the 
Summer lee Foundation and Will know that thie ise Going to be 
reproduced, the Kendal l-Nebe) POFtfolio will be reproduced in 
facsimile form soon, It’s an elephant folio, so it’s extremely 
It Currently selis for about five to six thousand dollars 


find ae Oday. 


the Summer lee 


is going 8h @ faceimile version of this and 
he next year #0 you might want to, if 
ector, you might want to et 4 copy. 


Of graphics that 
In many waye thie was a war 


were produced in the 
that mirrored how we 


covered ware today. There were journalists following the armies 


into Mexico, they were writing accounte. 


would be translated Visually 


Sometimes these Cases 
by people either on-site or 
People in Philadelphia or New York. We have 


hundreds of graphics, 


shed, many you wouldn’‘t recognize what they were 


ing to depict, but thie i 
war people overlook and they’re ve 
We have sketchbooks of U.8. Arm 


U.8, Army regulars who 
in for mr. Garrett, 


president. h of ali 
the military 1 aspects 
United States ei 


Mexican as we 


Gives you idea of the 
at UTA. They are Virtually 411 cata 


they’re al) open, and I encoura e 
Newspapers; we have lite 
relate to the war. Both 


by the Mexican authoritie “8 well a 
in the United 


American a 
directly to th 

see in the bac 

without Giving you some other 
Collections in ® very genera) 
Studied Texas history, yo 
Colony in Texas. 

may know 


Austin colony 
to it. We've 
well as in Ho 
help you unders 
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mportant aspect of the 
: omet imes 
IT put thie 
ite 


On both « 
de of 


types of 


newspapers that 


hat were Produced in Mexico 


Papers produced by the 
States that relate 
newspapers 
dn’t want to 
we have in 


ecclesiast 
med 





That hae nothing to do with the Mexican War, but that hae 
everything to do with our labor holdinge. 

We do oral histories at UTA. We're the university archives 
and surprisingly enough UTA has been a echool in Arlington for 
almost one hundred years. We started in 18695. We're a regional 
historical depository where we have the historical records for 
the five counties that surround Tarrant county to the west and 
there they are and then finally, I mentioned maps. 

We have over fifty-five thousand maps at UTA. Historic 
mape; thie ie a 1493 of the world. Our earliest map that shows 
the three continents, Africa to my bottom left, Europe just above 
that, and Asia, and then we have ange going all the way into the 
early twentieth century. Many of those maps are Mexican War 


mape. 

If you are interested in atlases in geography which gives 
you another interesting glimpse of the war, we have over a 
thousand U.8.-produced atlases and gesupepates that date from the 
17608 to the 19008. It is interesting to see how the war was 
depicted for schoole in the school geographies. It’s an untapped 
resource that I certainly encourage somebody to come take a look 
et and then rp thie is the map room. Very comfortable, 
very easy to work in. Let me conclude by saying thie. At UTA we 
have a staff of eleven people in Special Collections and we 
employ nine students a semester sv we have about twenty people 
who are there to —» A in one way or another. We encourage 
that the collection used. It’s a phenomenally rich collection 
that relates to a number of topics, not just the Mexican War, but 
we're perhaps best known for our Mexican War holdings, our Texana 
holdings, and our map collection. 

Let me open it up for questions real quick. Does anybody 
have a question? Does it surprise you that we have this material 
at UTA? It shouldn’t. You should know about these things. You 
know, people ask me specific questions all the time: "Do you have 
this?" "Do you have that," and it’s very difficult when your 
collection is so large to say whether we have it or not, but we 
do have a great deal. It is a phenomenally rich collection. 

What I would like to do is turn over the microphone to 
Jenkins Garrett because the reason that the collection is there 
and the reason that we had somebody put it together is Mr. 
Garrett. He started collecting Mexican War materials long before 
it became possible for other people and really fashionable. Mr. 
and Mre. Garrett donated their collection to UTA in the early 
19708, 1974, and since that time have been helping us to build 
that collection and to augment it. So if you know of Mexican War 
items that are out there, we certainly would like to know about 
them, as well. Mr.Garrett, I’m going to turn the microphone over 
to you. 


JENKINS GARRETT: I’m not going to talk about what’s in the 
collection. They asked me the question, “How in the world did 
you get to being a devoted Texana collector?" and "How did you 
ever get into collecting the Mexican War?" 
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I took a course in history, under Walter Prescott Webb back 
in 1932 and I came out of that 22 with Doctor Webb of 
feeling a pride and a curiosity about everything I could find 
about Texas. But when I began, I didn’t care whether the book 
was papeveses: or firet or thirteenth edition or what. I was 
acquiring Texas material for my own use and information. I ran 
into a dealer, I was not even familiar with the fact that there 
were dealers at that time, back in the late 19408, and said, 
"Look, you 2* buying these paperbacks and second and third 
editions, you know, get first editions and get hardback booke, if 
they are available, and you can build you a collection that has 
some worth when you get through with the books." I, with the 
help of men like Pletcher, John Jenkine in Austin, and Bill 
Morrison in Waco, I really started thinking in terms of 
collecting a more comprehensive collection of Texas. 

The more I read and the more I thought about it, the 1846 
annexation was not the whole story of Texas. There was a war. I 
didn’t know much about it. The dealers didn’t seem to know much 
about the Mexican War and about 1950, I guess it was, I was 
2 to Mr. Pletcher about the fact that Texas was really not 
recognized by many of the foreign nations, and that the story of 
Texas was not over until the end of the Mexican War and he said, 
"Well, why don’t you get into that field?" The beauty of it is 
that I don’t know of any dealer that handled those items and I do 
not know of anybody’s collecting that, so it’s something maybe to 
get into because it does have such a great relationship to Texas 
and he said that another fine thing about it is that I doubt if 
there’s over two hundred books that have ever been written about 
the Mexican War. 

Well, the more I got into the literature, one of the early 
items was Cal) to Arms that you saw and I, at first, thought that 
it was a Texas item and when I read more about it, it was the 
Mexican War and then I saw how Texas was really the key to the 
opening up of the United States as a nation of the world as its 
territory was extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. To me, 
Texas was the main character and was the key that opened up this 
nation’s future. Then I became more or less a compulsive buyer 
and you people understand compulsive buying. You know, when you 
come in with some more books when you've made a trip and your 
wife says, “Where are you going to put ‘em?" and I had moved all 
of the Book of the Month club books out of the shelving to take 
care of this new material. I remember one time my conscience 
hurt me a little bit from a trip that I had made seeing different 
second-hand bookstores and collectors and dealers. I had the 
books in the back end of the car that I drove. It was an old 
Chevrolet and it was about to play out on me and I needed a new 
car so I had bought one, but the back end of that car was full of 
my books and I told the dealer that I bought the car from, "Well, 
I’m not going to trade in my car right now, I’m going to keep 
it." But where we lived at that particular time, I had to park 
the old car over really about one foot onto a neighbor’s yard and 
my wife kept saying, "Why don’t you sell that old thing?" and I 
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said, "Well, I’m going to get around to it." So finally, one day 
when she was at the beauty parior, I moved all the books up in 
the attic and 1511 tell you, I found the answer to that. As we 
would go into a bookstore, in England or wherever we were, my 
wife would go with me many times and stand on one foot and then 
the other and said, well, after about an hour, she’d say, "“Ien’t 
time to go on back to the hotel?" Well, one day in London, it 
was a dealer who aleo had a lot of maps and she started looking 
at these maps and brought one over and said, "Look, this is what 
they knew about the Gulf of Mexico in 1700." The main thrust at 
that time was the collection, our Texana, and she got the idea 
that it would be a wonderful thing for her to collect maps that 
would show the development of the knowledge of the map makers, 
the development of the information about the area around the Gulf 
of Mexico. From that point on, there was never any objection to 
my collecting books or manuscripts and what not because I would 
say, “Well, what are you going to do with this map?" and so we 
both became compulsive collectors. My wife built a very, very 
fine collection of maps that show the development of knowledge of 
the Gulf. Putting it Sy with ny wife’s help, we did 
finally gave the collection to the University of Texas at 
Arlington and they developed some wonderful facilities there for 
it, but that’s not the end of the story. I was thrilled in 
seeing all of the awards last night. This was a community effort 
that brought you to this conference. Immediately after the 
library was established, the university was very generous in 
funding it. Several foundations in the area became interested in 
helping build the collection. Individuals started leaving their 


fam iy papers there because they knew that they would be safe, 
a 


especially with the competent staff that was just now described. 
The thing is just built. What my wife and I did was get it 
started and then the community jumped in, just like they’ve done 
on your celebration here, and helped us. Now we’re looking 
forward to spending even greater funds, and the whole idea of it 
is to build a collection for our research and that’s the way it 
started. 


DR. KNOPP: Anybody have any questions for Mr. Garrett? I 
should announce that if you have any questions for any of our 
speakers, when we have an opportunity, please go to the mike back 
there so that they can translate. That’s what those things are 
along the tables and if you were not here before, if you need a 
translation, just pick it up. 

Doctor Tony Zavaleta will not be here today. There are some 
health problems within his family and he informed me yesterday 
that he will not be able to make his presentation today. So, 
are going to move right along to our next topic and the speake 
is Mr. Thomas Carroll who is the superintendent for the Palo A o 
National Historic Battlefield Site. Mr. Carroll has been the 
mover and shaker for the conference here and so it’s a great 
pleasure for me to be able to introduce him although if he wants 





me to, maybe 1*11 help him pass those things out so he can come 
up and make his presentation. 


THOMAS CARROLL: Good morning. I had two topice thie morning I 
wanted to talk about. The first one I spoke about some in 
Matamoros about the fortifications of Matamoros and I did a paper 
as a part of Doctor Milo Kearney’s border history class sponsored 
by the University of Texas at Brownsville at the Instituto 
Tecnolégico de Matamoros and if you look at the cover page on 
thie H. Matamoros handout, that’s what Yolanda Gonz4lez prepared 
for ue for the tour of Matamoros. 

That map is from roughly 18673-1874 and those fortifications 
were begun about 1863. If you turn to the next page, you'll see 
how roughly thie map or a few similar maps go out of the modern 
map of Matamoros. You could see, especially on the south--you’re 
looking north in this--how it follows Avenida Diagonal Cuauhtemoc 
and then on the west side, you go up Calle 21 and then you'll see 
a street heading across to the north to the Paredes Fort that was 
built in 1832. On the right side, the east side, you could see 
how those circular streets coming down sort of reflect the 
pattern of the fortifications and then how it all comes together 
down at the bottom. 

Now, the way I got into this is I had heard that it was a 
walled city and then Doctor Salvador Diaz Berrio of the National 
Institute of Anthropology and History, who had begun working a 
little bit on the park here, asked me if there were any remains 
of the walle and I said, "I don’t know." And I was taking the 
border history class, and I said to myself, "Well, it sounds like 
a neat thing to look into," so I began to look at it more and 
more closely. Now, if I had known of some of the maps that 
existed that were already out and running around, I wouldn’t have 
done the paper I did because it becomes pretty evident from these 
first two pages how those fortifications lined up. I was able to 
find what I felt could be potentially a few physical remains, but 
then I uncovered in my work there, with the help of Yolanda 
Gonz4lez who had the Berlandier microfilm in the college’s 
Special Collections, the map of Matamoros done around 1846. If 
you turn to the next page, you’ll see that map. There is a book 
that came out recently called The Tennessee Volunteer about the 
Tennessee volunteers and they had maps from 1846 and you’ll see 
an alignment of fortifications in those at that time period. They 
are significantly different from the fortifications that you just 
looked at. Elevation began on the ditches, walls, etc. in 1839. 
The Pante6én Viejo you’ll see at the very bottom left-hand corner. 
Then, if you turn to the final map there, you’ll see how that 
lines out, that map. So, Fort Paredes in the upper left-hand 
side is right about where it would be in the first map. 

It’s sort of rough the type work I did, but I thought that 
it was really interesting that I hadn’t heard anyone really talk 
about two lines of fortifications being distinctly different. As 
you look at the map of the city, you know, it’s really remarkable 
how you can find the traces of the past right in the alignment of 
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the eity we § and thie te me ié one of the things shout 
Matamoros that | appreciate «eo much, Ase | walk over the entire 
downtown area I have the feeling that for one hundred yeare or so 
the city wae basically within these walls, and eo you get a 
feeling for the width of the etreete and everything. You get 
aieo 4 feeling of 4 medieval type of city where people were 
behind walle. I thought that wae interesting and I think that it 
ties inte the general type of work that the park would be doi 
fully, at sites 411 around the U.8,. and Mexico in ~ Sy on 
with othere. It reflecte the general attempt to define were 
the resources at —*4 riod, 
The next peper ve ie from the very rough a@raft of the 
Palo Alte Batt leld resource management plan. If you go 
through there you oan see how I'm looking at the researeh 
tertial for park. Wow no one’s reviewed thie or looked at 
t, and it’s got a long way to go before it’s final, but a8 you 
look through there you can get an idea of the way 4 typical Park 
Service-type roach to research and resource management would 
be. For example, there is 4 complete archeological survey, which 
will begin once we own the land. That would be @ 1008 survey. 
Next, see the archeological reconnaissance Charlie HNaecker is 
leting, then test excavations that would follow on the 
logical survey for where you have the thinge that need to 
checked out. The archeological overview and assesement should be 
done before you get too far inte your — work. 
Now, historic resource studies are aieo listed there. Thies 


sort project documents what the resources are, the available 


materiale, ete. Historic resource studies are major doocumente in 
the Park Service and average about two or three hundred pages, 
depending on the property that you're working with. I’ve planned 
one for the Palo Alto Battlefield and one for Taylor’s northern 
campaign. The other one cites the war of 1847 potentially based 
= the agreements we arrive at, that could go 41) the way to 

Mississippi way into Mexico. That would be a rea} 
documentation of sites, so that project is so vast that it might 

on for fifty or one hundred years. One way to look at that is 
at the different levele of documentation for individual sites. 
The next one, the theme study, is aleo 4 major thing that would 
be on the Mexican-American War. Ideally we should have 
historians of both countries identifying one of the major themes 
of the Mexican-American War, how does it 41) tie together, and 
then how do 411 these sites that have been identified and 
documented fit within those themes. This type of research begins 
to provide the basis for a comprehensive view of a major part of 
history. Thies is the typical way that we would go with 
something. 

I worked at Salinas and other parke and thie ise the way 
programs are put together. Wow, there are individual 
characteristice that will come out of the site and ite enabling 
legislation. Go, thie is the type of thing that will come into 
play as we begin to take thie sort of basic approach to resource 
management and research. Ove to the complexity and the scale of 
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what we are working with here, I think we need te have a lot of 
outeide review and feedback r inte our resource management 
pian. Thie would aleo impac the general management plan 
and the development of 4 concept plan because that will alec 
determine to 4 large degree to what depth we would get inte 
these, It would help use te determine what should be our role in 
thie vaet etery. I would like to have all of you be pest of our 
planning process, We'll be able to go ahead both in resource 
management plan and on the general management plan because of 
your i t and ideas, It’s not numbers necessarily that count, 
ai that’s certainly nice to have, but it’s ideas that 
people come up with, Sometimes one idea just floating out there 
all of a sudden begine to make sense and it fite perfectly. 

That's my presentation. Thank you very much. I would just 
like to thank each and everyone of you for coming here and our 
emcees, ete. that just have made thie conference sible and 
Bruce Aiken, especially, and the people here on the etaff who are 
working things. Thank you very much. 


DR. KNOPP: Thanke, Tom. te Mr. Leal Velaseo here? Guetavo, 
Carlos Gustave Leal Velasco? Wo? Wot here at thie time? Well, 
let's proceed on to another one of the infamous denizens of 
Browneville, Mark Lund, who ie the city heritage officer with the 
city of Brownsville and hase been 4 major player in the 
development of the historical resources of Browneville. 60, it’s 
4 real pleasure for me to introduce Mark. Are you 411 set with 
what you need? 


MARK LUND: There you go, that’s better. You oan hear me okay? 
Thank you very much for coming to Browneville we hope you’ ve 
enjoyed the last several days here. I'm going to talk to you 
about the Fort Brown earthworks. There we go, that’s the firet 
slide. Most of you have probably seen the Fort Brown area when 
you saw the golf course yesterday. The Fort Brown area dates 
back to 1846 and it’s very important for 4 number of reasons. 
Okay. We know that Zachary Taylor came down from Corpus Chrieti 
and he had hie orders from President Polk and, think about it, 
when he wae here, how did he make hie decision on where he was 
going to build thie fort? Why did he build it on the banke of 
the Rio Grande river? Well, there were a number of 
considerations. 

Some of those were military consideratiuns. They had very 
good military enginer.e who realized that from a certain spot 
they could hit the army bases on the Mexican side and, hopefully, 
they would avoid being hit by the artillery coming from Mexico. 
So, that’s one consideration, but I think there’s a more 
important thing to think about with thie site. Julia Garcia 
mentioned that at firet it was called Fort Taylor. Some of the 
soldiers when were digging the earthworks, and we're talking 
about se | pile of earth some eight or nine feet high and 
many feet wide, called it Fort Texas. 





I think that the most important thi te think about ia it 
wae 4 very symbolic action, Thie wae really the whole basie of 
the conflict: the Mexicans claimed the boundary was the Nueces 
River, way up Corpus Chrieti, while the United States troope 
were here to make good the claim from Texas. When Texas wae 
annexed the U.8. demanded that the southern border between the 
two nations would be the Rio Grande. Go, it’s very symbolic that 
Taylor didn’t build thie fort miles from Matamoros, he built it 
right opposite Matamoros. That’s what the significance of the 
site now ia; that you can go out there and off in the distance 

ou Gan Bee Mexico especially when you get on the levy that dates 
rom 1930 or 1940, you Gan see pretty much the ground somewhat ae 
it wae at that time in 1846, 

Now, it’e a little bit disturbing that you have the parking 
lot and you have the golf course, but considering what could have 
happened, you know, you don’t have a housing devel nt or what 
have you. You have some of the —— of the site. You have 
a view and although you don’t have a perfect view of the way 
Matamoros wae in 1846, you can see the cathedral that dates to 
1625. I think that the symbolic reason is — important in that 
Taylor built that fort there to say to the Mexicans, "Look, we're 


here, and we're making good the claim," and eo the military 
considerations about where exactly they sighted the fort is 
interesting, but aleo the symbolic reason is very important now. 
Recently we were talking about what we do in our job 
performances for the city of Browneville. Ase 4 planner, part of 
ay job for the city is to protect, preserve, and promote the 
t 


y’s historic resources. Most of my work involves historic 
structures, but here is a historic resource, a site that dates 
back to 1846. It’s of immense value for research and aleo just 
for people to understand, even for the ordinary echool children. 
Unfortunately, many, many people in Brownsville and many visitors 
have no idea that thie is anything other than a golf course. 

Here you can see the bridge that goes across the river and at 
this point you are standing on top of the levy and looking sort 
of to the west. When the levies were built, thie fort was 
essentially cut in half and the levy came through large sections 
of this fort. Think of a fort that was a estar with six pointe to 
the star. That was the shape of the earthworke. 60, 
unfortunately, a large amount of the earthworks were destroyed, 
but between thie view and it would be off to your right on this, 
you'll see little bunkers, what we call the driving range on the 
golf course. Those are the remaining earth mounds that have 
eroded over time and that’s what’s left of what was the original 
fort and even though large portions of it have been destroyed and 
disturbed, we think that what’s left is still very significant. 
Okay. We've talked about the symbolic reasons. 

One thing that is very interesting for the city of 
Brewneville, and Doctor Knopp and Milo Kearney in their book, 
— talk about that thie land after it became 

ncorporated into the United States in 18646, is that it was 
originally the commons area of Matamoros. It’s interesting for 
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Browneville hietery in that 4 huge amount of our histery wae 
determined thie land because it wae the original townsite that 
wae developed by Charles Stillman and hie partners, There were 
legal implications on whether the city of Browneville ehould get 
that land or Stillman and hie partners would get the land. There 
were Claime that somebody who wae 4 member of the Cavastoe family 
and a resident of Matamoros, had never signed off their rtion 
to the city of Matamoros, and #0, for that reason, they had legal 
standing to 4 part of that land. The idea wae that the municipal 
land would go from Matamoros and then become the property of the 
city of Browneville. 80, you have thie whole business of murky 
legal claime and later, in the 18708, the United Stales Congress 
spepeercenes money to 3— and buy out the claimants, 80, locally 

t might not be of «4 big interest to you folke, but te ue the 
whole murky — +» Challenges between the political factions, what 
we oall the and the blues, 411 steme from the fact that this 
land wae 4 Common area Of Matamoros. That wae the area where the 
people were planting crops or they ran their cattle or their 
sheep, 60 there are mape that you Gan look at and you can see 
what wae on the ground. There were 4 few email etructures or 
wooden ehanke along the riverbank when fachary Taylor ehowed up 
and etarted digging the fort. 

Now, there are 4 lot of interesting stories that are 
associated with the fort. I won’t go inte 411 of them, but some 
of them should be mentioned because what we want, and you saw our 
heritage trail marker that’s outeide of thie building and the one 
that we dedicated yesterday, ie for the touriete and the visitors 
to go to the site and to have some knowledge of what happened 
there. We can’t tell them 411 the stories by having fifty 
plaques, but we can begin They ut tting some out there ae rt of 
the heritage trail. will at least know that it’s just not a 

lf course, but that yy AH. were built there in 1846. We 
ook forward to when Palo Alto ie 4 fully established national 
park, because thie land is federal land, it’s IBWC land, the 
International Boundary and Water Commission cvne those 
territories. The city has a recreational license to use the 
facility for recreational pu and that’s why we have a goif 
course there, but we that thie federal land will have 
walking tours and we will have park rangere available there to 
lead interpretive tours so that people will know some of the 
stories associated with thie site. Some of the stories are very, 
very interesting, in fact, the key part of the whole battle of 
Palo Alto is that you had Jacob Brown in charge of five hundred 
men, sieged here at Ft. Texas. The fort was not completely built 
when the artillery shells started coming over from Matamoros. 
That wae 4 great incentive for them to finish the fort and they 
finished the last wall in record time. Sergeant Weigart was out 
on the wall while that was being done. Perhaps Mr. Aiken 
ot re | mentioned to you how he was killed and then after they 
buried hie body, a shell landed on hie grave and disturbed the 
grave. If you think about it, if Jacob Brown hadn’t died we 
might have ended up being Weigarteville, so that’s interesting. 
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What's alee interesting is that you had "The Great Western,” 
Six foot two ineh Sarah Borginnise whe was 4 very colorful 
oharacter. Later on in the war in nerthern Mexico when she 
overheard somebody siurri or — — tachary Taylor, ehe 
punched out one of the soldiers, Knocked him out cold with one 

. She's @ very Golerful character. You have the matter of 

drama, with the fort bombed out and one of the Texas — oe 
Sam Walker, who enuck inte the fort te gather information a 
eonfer with Jacob Brown, asking "Will you be able to withetand 
thie siege." And he then again enuck out of the fort, went back 
te Taylor, whe wae at that point at Fort Polk, or Point leabel on 
the coast, making sure that fort would held up. Tayler wae in a 
Gilemma there. Ne needed to get back to Fort frown or Fort 
Taylor at that time to relieve the ei , but he didn’t want to 
leave the fort along the coast, the Guif of Mexico, undefended 
because then if that - destroyed the Mexicans, hie whole 
line of « lies would have been destroyed. 6o he wae sr enene 
hie wagon train down and then, you know the etory of Palo Alto, 
of Arista 5 up to intercept. 680, 411 of those stories, 41) 
of that drama ties in with what wae going on at Fort Taylor or 
the earthworke. 

by May 6, Walker hae returned to Zachary Taylor. He's told 
him that he thinke that the fort will hold up. Well, Jacob Brown 
wae out inepecting the fort and he wae hit by 4 shell in hie leg. 
Ne wae injured, 4 very lar commander. We was taken to the 
medical tent and he told soldiers, "Hen, go to your poste, I 
am but one anene you.” And they went back to their te. They 
were very Calm inetructions and it wae a very dramatic moment. 
When people learn of 411 thie, when they are there at the site, 
it ie a very dramatic, very moving place. 

Well, then you think about that they had the encounter at 
Palo Alto and we think of thie ae 4 two-day battle, really, 
because really the resulte of Palo Alto were inconclusive. 
Ariesta’s troope retreated, they withdrew, even though they very 
much in a great position on May 9, to really give Zachary Taylor 
a huge defeat. In fact, Taylor before moved on oat 9, 
conferred with hie officere and he asked 411 of the officers, 
"Well what do you think?" and a majority favored halting right 
there and not advancing and waiting for further reinforcement. 
But then the last person, one of the last junior officers said, 
"Well, General, we whi them today, we can whip them again,” 
and Taylor after the majority of the officers said, "Wo, let's 
wait," said, “You're right, we can do it," and they moved ahead. 
So, you have that dramatic moment. And then they had the event 
at Resacea de ila Palma, really that ise the conclusive rt of the 
battle because at that point Arista was in a good position by 
havi set up along the resaca. He had more tr , and the 
artil ory would not be a big factor at Resaca de la Palma. It’s 
fascinating that the Americans were able to prevail at that 
particular day. What is very interesting to me is that you have 
Jacob Brown who died that morning. In other words, the siege was 
lifted that afternoon, the ninth, and he didn’t live to know that 
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the gallant actions of himself and hie men let them prevail, 
What I think ie aleo interesti ie that some of the Mexicans 
spetes retreated on different planke in good order, but some of 
roope panicked and there wae 4 retreat and anty drowned in 
the river. The river ie right there visible from thie area and 
you think about some of those Mexican soldiers who drowned in the 
river, it’s aleo very moving. I think one of the priests drowned 
in the river and he ministered to the wounded Mexican 
soldiers at Palo Alto and at Resaca de la Palma. fo, if you know 
the etory of that, it’s very 2* The human element. 

So, thie ie not just an area to hit golf balle. Thie ise a 
very important AS © eite. The setting has been disturbed 
somewhat, but «a large part of it ie intact and if people know the 
story of ‘what ngs there, they will find it very moving. My 
task, and the oi vie task, ie to work with the Park Service so 
that we can provi interpretation. We will aleo have to work 
with IpWC and I think that you know that the 1966 Preservation 
Act requires that federal agencies work with the estate agencies. 
It's an unusual «4 t of that federal law. You have to work 
with the Texas Historical Commiesior to make eure there's no 
adverse impacts. We have 4 project that will be to the east, the 
Los Tomates bridge that we want to build and then there will be 
some rearrangements of the levies in that area. We want to make 
eure that there’s no —— of these grounde and that the 
actual whole, big golf course is not the historical landmark. 

The landmark, I wae surprised to learn after I checked into it 
further, ie onl rectangle of some two to three hundred 


yards by eight af, yards. 60, it is not the whole golf 


course, but we want to make sure that when they do any work on 
altering the levies or relocating levies that nothing happens 
that would disturb the earthworks. S60, we will be working with 
the federal agency to make sure that preservation of the 
earthworks takes place. 

I hope I’ve shed some light on thie subject for you. I hope 
you may have learne something. I'11 try to anewer any questions 
you may have. Thank you. Yes, go ahead. 


GLORIA BLISSMORE: Okay, I’m Gloria Blisemore and Mark I wanted 
to ask you about the location of the hotel. It’s on part of Fort 
Brown, right? 


MARK LUND: Alright, where the hotel is used to be the national 
cemetery in 1911. You really have two Port Browne. In fact when 
I got to town in 1985, it was very unusual to me they kept 
saying, “a fort," and I kept saying "Well, where is the fort?" 
Well, after Brownsville was established in 1846, thie area 
flooded, so they moved the fort up to where it is now, in other 
words, to where the hospital is. Where the hotel is in the 
18008, the late 180068 and early 19006, that was a national 
cemetery and those bodies were up and moved to Alexandria, 
Louisiana in 1911. There’s a national cemetery now, in 
Louisiana, where most of the soldiers, some of those soldiers, 
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might have been le who had been buried 411 the way back in 
1646, but most o were Civil War le who died in the 
Civil War, in the 18606. Many, many people died, of course, of 
Gisease because at Fort Brown there wae a lot of yellow fever and 
other diseases in the 18006. So, where the hotel is now, wae an 
island cemetery, it wae not connected with «a bridge, a: | had to 
go out there by rowboat or I think « launch. Actually they had a 
tombstone and a little gravestone marker, and many of them, the 
— — markers, were used as part of an apartment —— on 
effereon Street, which they've since remodeled for the seco 
time and those gravestones were taken out. Yee. 


UNKNOWN: At the remaine that are there, it’s difficult to 
visualize the fort. I can imagine for someone who hase no 
knowledge of the Mexican War and who goes there and sees the golf 
—* that it’s even more difficult for them to imagine that 

thing 3 poet. Are there any plane to mark out the 
pounder ise to 


MARK LUND: That's a good question. We had 4 project and we 
actually hired architecte and had drawinge put together and we 
actually got clearance from the Historical Commission about what 
we call breastworke reconstruction, where we were going to extend 
@ section of the breastworke and build them back up with new, 
Clean hille eo “et peepee could visualize better the 
breastworke. I thi t’s a good idea, but when we consulted 
with Weil Mangum from the Park Service out of the Santa Fe 
office, he suggested that there may be artifacts at the ground. 
He suggested that had we built the breastworks, we would cover up 
those artifacts. What I would like to see, eventually, because I 
think that thie is important, is for children of 411 ages, but 
not just schoolchildren, but le of #11 ages who want to see 
what the breastworkse looked like and that would be appropriate. 
Maybe it can even be arranged when we reconstruct the levies 
where they would take out the levy that cut the thing in half and 
Srobasin it in such a way. In fact, in that levy there’s 

| & lot of artifacts. <A good idea would be to have the 
Potions Park Service do some archeological surveying of what’s 
there and then to arrange for some area of the breastworke to be 
restored so that we see what the original height was. I think 
that in the meantime, what we can do is to have displays and 
drawings and models that will give somebody an idea of what they 
looked like. Yes sir. 


Ow people the extent of the fort? 


UNKNOWN: On a similar vein, I have essentially the same job you 
do, except on 4 contract basis down in Port Isabel and what we 
are doing right now, working with the Parke and Wildlife 
Department, is a general renovation and creation of a historical 
district on Maxin Street centered around the lighthouse which was 
built within that outmost bastion point at Fort Polk in 1852. 
Now, unfortunately, when Port Ieabel was really developi 
into ite modern form in the 19208, the bluffs were cut down which 
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wiped out most of what wae left of Fort Polk. What we are doing 
ie working with the Parke and Wildlife Department and the state 
archeologist going in there, in that equare that the Lighthouse 
ie on, for an archeological 71 for a vieitor’s center which 
will be built on the far end of the block from the lighthouse and 
it will be « replica of the old k r’e quarters. Wow, for what 
ie left of the Fort Polk site, whi ie not covered buildinge, 
or pavement, or actually cut down and bulidosed into sea, we 
are going to be building 4 low wall just to mark the perimeter, 
where the line of wall used to be and then cut into Maxin Street 
and put paving blocks across the etreet to recreate the angle of 
the wall and then over in the oer lot, down beyond where 
Purdy’s used to be, there ie 4 possibility that, since we're not 
going to be disturbing anything anyway of any significance of 
that spot, we may ery to reconstruct a section of breastwork, 
although that ie entirely tentative. 


MARK LUND: You make me feel good that I got 4 golf course to 
work with, by comparison. 


UNKNOWN : Be grateful that you have that much to work with 
because we're having fite. 


MARK LUND: We got one more question. 


UNKNOWN : I just wanted to make 4 comment that one of the things 
that the Park Service is working on at the Civil War eites is 
we're re | documentation of five hundred of the Civil War 

lds 


battlefie and I think that thie aleo should come into play 
when we begin to work with significant Mexican-American War 
properties. The first thing to do is identify where these 
properties are, what they are, put them on a modern topographic 
map to find exactly what’s there, and then you can get it into a 
computer program and then if any new modern developments are 
going in, you can begin to access the immediate impact so that is 
& resource base, 4 yoy base program. I think it is going to 
be excellent for the Civil War and I’d like to see it, if at all 
possible, adopted into Mexican-American War properties. 


MARK LUND: I think Joe Linck’s got a question. 


JOE LINCK: Yeah, I just wanted to compliment you on everything 
that your doing for Fort Brown, but also to the gentleman from 
Port Isabel. Port Isabel is, perhaps, in my opinion, one of our 
most valuable, single valuable historical resources that has 
anything to do with the Mexican War here, certainly much more 
important than any single battlefield, as far as strategic areas 
go. The fact that it’s been so totally ruined by modern 

vel t is something that everybody should see here. It’s 
something that we should all try to prevent in the future; that 
historical resources as valuable as Port Isabel have been so 
completely decimated by modern commercial development. Today, 





there’s ery | nothing there, ae far ae the Mexican War is 
concerned. The lighthouse came much later and it’s built up, and 
ae he eaid, it’s been pushed into the sea and bullidosed and 
subdivided and there's almost nothi left eo it’s a good example 
to use to emphasize the importance of historical preservation. 


CHARLES ROBINSON: I should remark in reference that we have 
become + pre we | very conecious of what has been lost and the name 
of the dietrict, ae we redo it, will be the Fort Polk-Port Ieabel 
Lighthouse Hietoric Dietrict, eo at least people know what wae 
there and what we are trying to recreate. 


DR. KNOPP: Thank you Mr. Robinson. One of our presenters was a 
Little bit late, but he’s here now, and eo I want to introduce 
Mr. Carlos Gustavo Leal Velazco from the Universidad Auténoma de 
Nuevo Le6én and he’s going to make a presentation on "Santiago 
Vidaurri y la RepOblica de la Sierra Madre." 


CARLOS GUSTAVO LEAL VELAZCO: Quiero continuar con el tema que 
estaba tratando la colega e@ nuestra investigacién esta 
ubicada precisamente en un edificio en una gran hacienda de Nuevo 
Le6én que es de 1670 y tenemos algunos de ios problemas en cuanto 
evidencias arqueolégicas, en cuanto el proceso educativo que se 
debe de tener y, @ todo, que es ia continudad que debe de 
tener todo esto como un patrimonio universal. Sin embargo, en 
esta conferencia de Palo Alto que nos parece muy importante, 
nosotros hemos escrito un trabajo que titulado "Santiago 
Vidaurri y la RepOblica de ia Sierra Madre," porque sobre todo, 

neamos que tiene algo que ver con el sentimiento, una 
filosofia, que en este tiempo est& cerrando un titulo. Si me 
permiten Uds., voy 4& pasar a continuacién al tema. 


DR. KNOPP: As one might anticipate, we are yo to run a4 
tio 


little behind and so we'll kind of have to save questions for 
individual discussion later. We're also at break time and I 
wanted to give you 4 chance to stretch, but as I am used to 
giving orders to my students in a three-hour class, I tell them 
you can have a break, but only ten minutes so be back here in ten 
minutes because we're going to start. 

(Break) 


DR. KNOPP: I will now introduce Geor » Esber of the Southwest 
Region, who is going to talk about “Lchnography at Palo Alto." 
George. 


GEORGE ESBER: Thank you. I want to thank Tom Carroll for 
inviting me to the conference and for telling me that I was going 
to be on the program. Actually I don’t have a whole lot to say 
at this point, but what I would like to be able to do is give you 
@ little bit of background on one of the studies that the Park 
— would like to undertake for the Palo Alto Battlefield 
Site. 
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I‘m a cultural anthropologist who came to the Park Service 
about two years ago. I had been in a university teaching 
situation as associate professor of sociology and anthropology 
and I came to the Park Service because I saw an opportunity to 
develop a new kind of program that the Park Service had never 
had. Most of the information that we have had in the past for 
sites such as Palo Alto has come from archeology and history. 
With thie new initiative, the Park Service is attempting to bring 
ethnography or cultural anthropology into the information base in 
order to —, explain and interpret the sites within our systen. 
Ethnography ie involved with the study of contemporary cultures 
and it’s been very interesting to me to hear the programe and the 

re that I have heard presented and especially yesterday to 
witness the intense interest on the pest of the contemporary 
community of Browneville as to the significance and the meaning 
of the Palo Alto Battlefield Site. That’s the kind of 
information that ethnography ie interested in for incorporating 
into ite programe. 

In regional office, what we attempt to do is provide 
assistance to the various park unite within the region. Now, 
what I came here for was really two pu 6, maybe three 

rposes. One was to attend and participate in the conference, 

t another wae to try to learn somethi more about the park so 
that the kind of assistance that we provide from the regional 
office is very much in line and in gear with what is happening at 
the community level. Then another pu that I have is to see 
what I can do to work with the regional office of the Park 
Service and the park and the organizations within the communit 
to develop a ety agreements so that the kind of information 
that we would like to have becomes a part of the Park Service 
interpretation and part of its programs. Many communities were 
involved with the Mexican-American War and many communities now 
know, as part of their history, the events of that war. That 
history takes on many different kinds of meanings for each 
particular community. What we would like to do eventually is to 
develop cooperative agreements that will bring us information to 
tell us about the importance of the war for contemporary 
communities. 

I’m not just talking about dealing with the history in the 
past, and that’s all very important, but how has that past become 
a part of the contemporary communities self-identification? How 
they see who they are, where they are, and what part the war has 
played in their history. This will include some of the American 
Indian communities that have impacted by the war. How do they 
ow look back upon their experiences as part of the war and how 
should that become a part of Park Service interpretation? One of 
the mandates of the park’s legislation is to reflect back on the 
war and to use that as an opportunity for developing a better 
understanding between nations. 

In order to accomplish that end, it’s necessary for us to be 
able to develop an understanding of all the component communities 
that were a part of this larger mosaic. When we have an 
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underetandi of how the importance of the war serves as 4 part 
of the identity and a part of the community past, and the 
cultural 22 for each of those component communities, then 
we'll have a better understanding for developing what the 
congressman —22 in hie speech about developing a more 
complete history said. So that’s a part of the intent of the 
ethnographic program and that’s part of what we'll be looking at 
in trying to gr | the kinds of agreements that will bring us 
information about all the communities that have a etake in the 
history of the Palo Alto Battlefield Site. 

So, that’s why I’m here, I‘m here to learn, to take back to 
Regional Office with me what I’m learning here about the 
involvements of the peoples and the relationships of the war and 
to know something about the importance of thie war for the 

mmunities of today. 

If I can anewer any questions about ethnography or how the 
new pooupes will — on thie particular battlefield site, I‘d 
be J ad to anewer those questions. If not, that’s all the time 
I‘ll take. Yes. 


UNKNOWN : I don’t know whether this question should be addressed 
to you or to Mr. Mallory, but I have either heard or read 
somewhere that the best way and the quickest way to ruin a site 
is to declare it a National Park. What do you say to that? 


GEORGE ESBER: In New Mexico, we have had some considerable 
problems with areas that have been deemed e jally significant 
to communities, especially if those conmunitles are American 
Indian communities because there’s a current wave of interest 
among 4 lot of people to adopt that as their own and to, in a 
sense, take it — from the people who have the closest and 
dearest interests in those areas. We're very aware and very 
sensitive to those kinds of concerns and one of the reasons why 
I’m interested in being here and learning about the importance of 
this battlefield site to the local communities, is to try to make 
sure that we don’t take it away from people who it belongs to. 

We want to keep the interests local. We want to develop 
cooperative agreements with people locally and to maintain that 
kind of community interest that I have seen in the short time 
that I have been here so far. Does that answer your question? 

We are aware of the kinds of problems that you’re talking about. 


DR. KNOPP: Whenever we talk about the history of this region 
concerning anything to do with water, Joe Linck comes to mind. 
Joe Linck is going to make a presentation on "Brazos Santiago 
Harbor." Joe. 


JOSEPH LINCK: Thank you and good morning. On the east tip of 
Brazos Island lies a beautiful deep-water ro | that is 
inaccessible to automobiles today. Heavy sailing yachts 


routinely enjoy this harbor’s deep anchorage and hidden beach 
with its calm, clear, blue-green watercolor. Few people realize 
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that thie is a location of the lost harbor of Brazos Santiago. 
Thies naturally occurring deep harbor’s role was as a vital link 
in the world’s trade route to the twenty-two~-thousand-mile-~-long 
Rio Grande river and the rich Spanish haciendas and mines of 
—— Saltillo, and Chihuahua. Brazos Santiago harbor, 
previously known as the Port of Matamoros, was the best anchorage 
for deep-draft ocean vessels anywhere along the Gulf Coast 
between Tampico and Galveston. Indeed, it was the only natural 
harbor that wasn’t the mouth of a river. 

River mouthe on the gulf all have shallow shifting sandbars. 
The long, barren stretch of the Gulf Coast is made up of waters 
that are dangerously shallow for any deep-hold oceangoing vessel. 
It is a turbulent coastline, flagged with shallow beaches, 
hurricanes, and year-round, wind-whipped waters. The only safe 
refuge along this entire distance between Tampico and Corpus 
Christi was Brazos Santiago. Here the deep-draft sailing vessels 
of the early days could anchor and take on readily-available 
fresh water due to the proximity of the Rio Grande, purchase food 
from the many Indians present, safely beach and repair their 
vessels, as well as unload their cargoes. Early Spanish nautical 
charts reflect the depth of twenty-one feet at the entrance to 
this harbor and up to twenty-nine feet inside. Charts dated at 
the time and after the arrival of Zachary Taylor show much less 
water depth. This curious difference has still not been 
ee: From Brazos Santiago harbor, merchandise was normally 
shipped to Matamoros on shallow draft sailboats, or later, in 
steamboats. These lightweight vessels would load cargo at Brazos 
Santiago, enter the ocean, make the swift, but dangerous eight- 
mile run down the beach to the mouth of the Rio Grande. There, 
they would make the difficult crossing over the constantly- 
changing shallow bar at the mouth of the river. It averaged only 
about three to four feet of water depth at the mouth of the 
river. The shallow-draft steam or sailboats would then make 
their way on to Matamoros, Camargo, or to any point in between. 
The other method of transporting cargo from Brazos Santiago to 
Matamoros was the more expensive overland route, by ox-drawn 
wagon. This land route involved multiple handlings of 
merchandise, however, which drove up costs. First, the cargo had 
to be loaded onto a shallow-draft vessel that transported across 
the Laguna Madre to Port Isabel. Then, it would have to be all 
rehandled again, unloaded from the shallow vessel onto the dock 
at Port Isabel. Then, it would have to be handled again and 
loaded onto wagons. From there it would have to make the slow, 
rough trip to Palo Alto prairie and onto a point close to 
present-day Brownsville on the left bank of the Rio Grande. 

There it would have to be rehandled again and reloaded into small 
boats to cross what, then, was normally a very wide river. 

The road from Port Isabel to Matamoros was over thirty miles 
long and could take a wagon train two to three days to make the 
trip, in good weather, Indians permitting. It is important to 
remember that while a wagon train might average ten miles per 
day, a sailing vessel could average the high velocity of ten 
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miles per hour. This explains the economic importance of water 
transportation in the early days. One of the first cargoes to 
enter Brazos Santiago came in 18623. Credit goes to a Sefior 
Martin de Léon, a wealthy area rancher. Mr. Tom Lea narrates the 
story best in his book entitled, The King Ranch. Sefior Martin 
was persuaded by two mariners he met while in New Orleans to 
charter their schooner which was currently available. Martin was 
impressed with their description of a hidden deep-water harbor 
somewhere near the mouth of the Rio Grande. Martin decided to 
speculate and he purchased merchandise in New Orleans for the 
voyage. Apparently he made a fortune selling his cargo here 
because there followed a boom in this New Orleans-Monterrey trade 
route via Brazos Santiago harbor that Martin had helped pioneer. 
Interestingly, the owners of this schooner, the men who persuaded 
Sefior Martin to charter her were wanted at the time by the state 
of Tamaulipas for piracy. This goes back to a lot of the hidden 
history of the Gulf of Mexico, especially the Mexican coast and 
the Texas coast. There’s a lot of things in our history that are 
yet unexplained. Tom’s presentation on the "Fortifications of 
Matamoros," the walls around Matamoros, we’re not sure why those 
walls were built, but we haven’t found out why yet, we expect to, 
but interestingly, Campeche, Progreso, Veracruz, and Tampico for 
other gulf ports, also had walls just like the ones in Matamoros 
and those walls were built, we know, for defense against pirates 
of the Caribbean and the buccaneers who routinely sacked those 
cities. In the museum in downtown Veracruz, in the port of 
Veracruz, they have a quite a write up on the walls that used to 
surround the city. The walls were taken down because at that 
time medical knowledge was in its infancy and people felt that 
perhaps the swamp gases that were causing yellow fever were being 
trapped in the city by these walls. So, that was the reason that 
they were removed from the city of Veracruz. It might, perhaps, 
be the reason that they were removed from here in Matamoros as 
well. 

In 1846, Zachary Taylor and Commodore Conner were not slow 
to recognize the value of Brazos Santiago harbor and the Rio 
Grande in order to facilitate their invasion of northern Mexico. 
In fact, control of this harbor was their first military 
objective here. Arguably, U.S. occupation of the Mexican 
government customs house at Punto de Isabel was the first hostile 
action in the Mexican War. Taylor brought with him a large fleet 
of steam-powered riverboats. 

After the war was over, this riverboat fleet was sold to 
private operators here, and these boats further stimulated trade 
along this very old trade route. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, over two hundred total steam vessels had been used to 
provide transportation on the Rio Grande. This industry serviced 
Brazos Santiago, Port Isabel, Matamoros, Brownsville, Reynosa, 
and as far up river as Camargo, Mier, and Rio Grande City. 

Brazos Santiago and the riverboats which lived from its trade 
were the vehicles that allowed the great fortunes of Captains 
King, Kennedy, Stillman, Yturria, de Léon, et al., to be made. 
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This international trade union industry profited handsomely from 
Brazos Santiago’s strategic location and deep water. Many great 
personal fortunes were made that enabled these entrepreneurs to 
found and establish the region economically. 

After the Mexican War was over in 1848, many of the 
Matamoros trading companies moved across the river to Mr. 
Stillman’s new real estate venture; the new Brownsville Town 
Company. Stillman shared the profits from his steamboat business 
with Captain King and Kennedy and his profits made from 
international trading provided much of the capital used to found 
the town of Brownsville. 

The well-known King Ranch located between Brownsville and 
Corpus Christi was a massive real estate investment, even by 
today’s standards. Large sums of money were invested, not only 
in land, but also in improvements. Few people today realize that 
the fortune Captain King needed to develop this ranch was made 
here in the riverboat business. King’s first career was as a 
riverboat captain, not a rancher. He made his money on the boats 
and spent it on the ranch. 

The historical importance of Brazos Santiago is much greater 
than many historians acknowledge. Typically they do not include 
control of this strategic deep-water harbor and the Rio Grande as 
a major cause of the Mexican-U.S. War of 1846. In those pre- 
railroad and pre-motorized vehicle days, access to a maritime 
port and one of the longest rivers in North America, was a 
primary necessity. Certainly this port and its river were a more 
valuable asset than the untamed expanses of the then useless Wild 
Horse Desert which is the more popular reason given for the war. 
This was the name given to describe the disputed land lying 
between the Rio Grande and the Nueces River that both the U.S. 
and Mexico claimed. Why did Mexico decide to resist the U.S. so 
passionately over this useless land at the edge of nowhere, 
called the Wild Horse Desert? Why did the U.S. want it so bad? 
Why would both sides have been willing to fight a war over this 
wilderness and land boundary issue? In his excellent book, The 
King Ranch, Tom Lea states that the real reason was control of 
Brazos Santiago harbor, the only practical funnel through which 
commerce poured into northern Mexico. Naturally Mexico was more 
interested in defending a natural port strategically located next 
to the mouth of her longest river than the untamed expanses of 
the Wild Horse Desert. 

One of the things I wanted to mention is that I really like 
the way the historical society of Tamualipas and the one in 
Matamoros both include the word geography in their names. Our 
historians have tended over the years to become extremely 
specialized in a lot of ways and we’re overlooking, I think at 
times, the importance of geography in the study of history. If 
you take a map of North America today, eliminate all of the 
interstate highways, eliminate the railroads and highlight the 
three most important rivers, excuse me, the two most important, 
the two longest rivers emptying into the Gulf of Mexico on the 
North American continent, you’ll have two rivers: Mississippi and 
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the Rie Grande, It becomes Obvious 4t 4 glance the importance of 
& river such a6 the Rie Grande that goes all the way from the 
Guif of Mexico past Santa Fe inte Colorade, It could have been, 
perhaps, 46 important a6 the Mississippi, had things turned out 
differentiy. There’s quite 4 bit written by the Corpse of 
Engineers and the quartermaster department, here at fort Brown 
and the one at Brasos Santiago, right after Taylor arrived here 
on thie very same subject. Evidence of Port Brasos Santiago a6 a 
historical important site prior to 1825 ia diffievlt te document, 
Brazos Santiago is certainiy one of the oldest in lexas. Spanish 
vessels had been shipping gold and silver from Veracrus for many 
yeare prior to that time, approximately three hundred yeare prior 
te the arrival of Mr. Martin’s vessel. These ships sailed 
continuously from Veracrus to Navana and on to Spain during those 
years. Prevailing trade winds and safety considerations prompted 
most to choose 4 Texas~Coast-hugging route to Cuba, rather than 
orossing the open gulf. Thies route brought the slow-moving gold 
and e@liver-laden vessels very close to Brazos Santiago. The 
attributes of Brazos Santiago's deep water, isolated location, 
and the Rio Grande’s readily available fresh water could not have 
gone unnoticed by the Caribbean and gulf privateers and pirates. 
Unfortunately, these adventures didn’t keep written records of 
their activities. For thie reason, little ie known and lese is 
dooumented prior to 182) about what might well be the etate of 
Texas's firet port. It wae written in 1749, however, that the 
area where present-day Browneville and Matamoros is located, was 
inhabited by mulattos who were cattle thieves and represented a 
security threat to the colonies above Reynosa. Obviousiy, ships 
had transported these mulattos to these shores utilizing the 
secret harbor of Brazos Santiago. Martin Salinas, in hie new 


indsane atthe Bic Grande Deike. provides even more evidence of 
the existence of the African negroes and mulattos present in this 


area prior to the existence of Matamoros. 

Sadly, little in the way of physical evidence survives today 
of Brazos Santiago harbor, where warehouses stood and many 
majestic tall sailing ships used to anchor, lighting their 
cargoes to shore. Wow, only sea gqgulle wander. Literally 
hundreds of men must have toiled under the hot sun manhandling 
these labor-intensive cargo-tranefer operations. Yet little 
physical evidence survives today of thie very important harbor in 
the history of Mexico, the United States, and world history. 
Thank you. 


DR. KNOPP: Our final two presentations today are related; both 
having to do with the Caminos del Rio Project and I think Mr. 
Creasey wanted to begin. Michael Creasey, of the Southwest 
Region of the Wational Park Service, “Los Caminos del Rio 
Heritage Project: A Binational Effort." 


MICHAEL CREASEY: Thanks, Doctor. One of the things that I 
would like to talk about takes a little different direction than 
the Wational Park Service has been taking over the last few 
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years, and that’s in regard to how we are looking at landeca 
protection. I would like te talk about what I see as some of the 
directions that the National Park Service is taking in a large 
scale. Firet, I'l) feous on sanaacepe nretection and then get 
ifie on Los Caminos dei Rio Heritage Project. Following my 
discussion, Carlos Rugerio will talk more in detail about the 
architecture along what we are calling the Ric Grande corridor, 
Throughout ite organisational history the National Park 
Service has had to adjust ite policies in response to demand and 
opportunities for the larger American social and politica) 
systems. These changes have been enpe ‘ally dramatic since 1960, 
In that time growing interest-group  »vwer hase challe the 
National Park Service to become more accountable for development 
and management actions. Over the last decade, Congress has been 
redefining the role of federal government and protection of 
natural and cultural resources in the nation, Faced with=-and we 
heard thie yesterday~--a lot of the political folke involved with 
t constraints and the public desire to acquire new 
rties for the National Park Service to actually have more 
park areas, the National Park Service has been challenged by 
Congress to develop long-lasting, supportive, and cost-effective 
alternatives for protecting these important natural historic and 
cultural resources. 
One of the purposes of the National Park Service involves 
rtnership planning and management. The National Park Service, 
nh various ways, worke cooperatively with etate and local 
governments and private organizations in the study, analysis, and 
protection of local resources. Typically, the National Park 
Service plays a facilitator role and worke with these groupe to 
— alternative methods for their protection. Also, 
eee _ a, are 4 mix of both — and private ownership. 
t's re I think it’s somewhat challenging for us, as 
government — to take a look at both public and private lands 
and develop ma nt etrategies for those important resources 
whether they be locally, regionally, nationally, or 
internationally signif cant. 
surprising is the amount of the heritage conservation 
efforte taking place. There’s been a lot of requests for the 
National Park Service to facilitate processes where people can 
take a look at their regional culture and natural areas and 
provide some support for trying to develop appropriate protection 
measures. Wow we are seeing the emergence of a new type of park 
and we are seeing Palo Alto as a new park area being developed 
and at the same time we're seeing 4 concept, such as Los Caminos, 
being developed, and they are tied hand in hand. There has been 
a change of terms over the past couple of years, but our project 
addresses a heritage area, and I feel that heritage areas studies 
or designations represent a process which allow all concerned 
individuals, organizations, and governments to work together to 
identify the resource values of an area, and develop strategies 
for its protection, interpretation, and enhancement. 
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The her itage area concept is being applied in a variety of 
ways. They've been termed heritage parke, ——2 traile, 
heri corridors, heritage areas, etc. The difference 
imarily ie shape and eise and the type of resources, 
leally, when we look at an area, we're looking at an area that 
ie going to provide a unique auseyene experience and typically 
there's an emphasis overlapping significant natural, cultural, 
and recreational resources. Also planning process would be 
cooperative decision making, respect for private-sector 
nitiative, local or home rule, primary reliance on more 
effective use of existing government resources and authorities, 
and eh ge of heritage conservation objectives with economic 
t needs for our region. It’s a good idea to take a 
leeks regione and park areas and ia . However, 
AY lling it all together ie a difficult task because of 
the multi-juriediction issues, ae well a6 public and private 
lande and you regulate or protect resources on vate lande. 
— been working with a goat of paaese over last few 
peeve ing to further develop this It's kind of 
os because Luther Prost, ay over ‘at the Sonoran 
Institute in Tucson, has some interesting proposals. He saye 
that — — agencies, community groups, and conservation 
zations have yea come to realize that thie 
8 ted and poor poor ty organized authority to manage land use hae 
failed to sufficiently protect the cultural and ecological 
integrity of critical landscapes and ecosystems in America. Many 
critical landscapes spread across several jurisdictions and may 
cross several estates, and in the case of Los Caminos, national 
political lines. All too often, local, etate, and federal 
agencies have a singular miesion. I deal with thie time and time 
again, and one of my major taske over thie last year has been to 
get different interests groupe together to talk with each other 
eo that they can understand the —— between cultural 
resources, natural resources, and community life. For example, 
the chambers seem to promote tourism, the environmentaliste seem 
to want to protect habitat, historic architects want to protect 


historic structures, without giving a whole lot of t to 
communities or some of the tangible elements of culture. 
Governments often regulate or even in some cases the lations 


don’t make any sense for protection. Seldom do we combine these 
efforts to look at landscape in a holistic way. In addition, 
—3. agencies and organizations fail to consider the overall 
regional impacts activities on —— natural systems, 
community life, or the region’s historic integrity. In most 
instances. the lack of a regional coordinating — AR within a 
defined landscape, such as the Los Caminos, results in 
degradation of the significant cultural and ecological 
due to incremental and unplanned land use decisions. 

The aversion to ronmental intervention and unwillingness 
to pay full land acquisition costs have spawned efforts to force 
or entice local ronments and landowners of significant 
properties to adjust land use in ways that would seet 
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eonservation objectives nese prewecens for appropriate economic 
development. In response, ink we've seen some encouraging 
——— nabs, practices over the years, cooperative land-use 

such a6 an area Called the Pinelands Reserve in New 
Sevele ov or the Columbia River Gorge. I just got back from talking 
with folke last week and it wae an interesting process 
where it’s both a regional entity, two estates, the National 
Forest Service, a6 well ae others, getting together to protect 
scenic resources along the Columbia River Gorge. 

The National Park Service has developed a t paper 
Called, American Weritage Landscape Program which outlines a 
possibie framework for 4 national system of heritage areas. What 
we did, I quese it’s been a little over a year right now, but we 
convened some of the top cultural geogr re in nation out 
in Arizona and asked them, "What are we talking about here? How 
do define a significant cultural sopeorage and what is a 
cultural landscape and some of the difficulties with protection 
measures?" Let me read quickly @ paragraph that they identified 
ae the concept here. It said, “Americane are discovering 
America. Whereas in the past we have tended to talk about our 
heritage in terme of isolated heroes, heroic events, and natural 
wonders, today we are becoming increasingly interested in 
something larger. In the intricacies of American landecape 
where the natural and the cultural, both humble and the 
grandiose, fuse together in a distinctive regional pattern and 
wear layers, accumulating over successive generations eventually 
impact and impart a deep and reflective path to the scene. The 
richest of these landscapes, perhaps more than any other national 

le, represents the essence of the American experience." I 

ink in @ conceptual way that’s what we're after. Bonnie Licyd 
aleo termed cultural, they have a bunch of quotes here, and she 
said, "The revolutionary and invaluable idea behind heritage area 
is thinking in terme of whole, = landscapes and 
identities,” and I think that’s t we're trying to do with Los 
Caminos. The National Park Service was invited to get involved 
with the Texas Historical Commission, it was a r et, to take a 
further look at what we’re talking about with heritage corridors 
from Laredo down to the Gulf of Mexico. That was about 4 year 
ago and I quesse what initiated that was a document called a A 
Shared Experience which was drafted by the Texas Historical 
Commission under the guidance of Doctor Mario S&énchez. Mario 
outlined an architectural assesement of the corridor, but he also 

ted some ideas of how we might be able to tie thie into a 

larger idea, either through some type of national or 
international . 7 recognizing several important themes 
throughout the Valley, that is to say throughout the corridor. 
We've taken it a step further. We, on October 30 of last year, 
signed a collaborative agreement with eight Mexican ncies, 
nine U.S. agencies and organizations and basically said, "Yeah, 
we agree that this is significant, that we should be working 
together on developing some strategies for protection as well as 
enhancement." I think what’s taking place at Palo Alto is a 
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micro scale of what we would like to see on 4 macro scale, to 
take place throughout the entire tworhundred-mile-long corridor. 
We brought in another component to the overall corridor concept 
whereby we're trying to #e11 this a6 an area, I don’t mean sel) 
it in a sense of, ae I think the director of touriem Dianne 
Freeman said last night, ae a “tourist type" of proposal, 

although one component of heritage areas is targeted economic 
development, i.e. equal touriem or cultural touriem, But I think 
that we're trying to sell thie to people who live in the area and 


try and get to understand and recognize what is eo 
important. Seeing the community output from last night and over 
the last le of days has just been ineredible. I was talking 


with some folks last night and I said, "Typically, the National 
Park Service doesn’t get thie kind of 4 response when we nm up 
our doore a6 4 new National Park." I think what you identified 
a6 4 possible threat to community values is somet + that is 
very real out there. That we're not alwaye welcome in 
communities makes thie very interesting. In thie example we can 
say, “There's waye that we can look at thie event and recognize 
it." I think that what we're trying to do is to recognize what’s 
significant. fn natural and ecological systems of thie area 

and the cultural evente of thie area are extremely significant 
and we're trying to hook up those two interests so that they can 
recognize that themselves. 

I qguese the other component which I will mention is that 
there ie an economic development interest and the way that we got 
kind of involved with thie was because lote of communities, lote 
of estates, lote of political leaders were very much interested in 
having @ etate park in their —2 and that was not 
necessarily because of the significance of that resource. 

Instead, it was purely for the fact that people wanted economic 
gain from National Parke thr tourism. Our response has been 
to say, "We can recognize local, regional, national, and 
international values of resources and at the same time provide 
for economic development. I think that the lower Rio Grande is a 
very unique case. I got a phone call last April from the 

Sou t Regional Office. I was in the Mid-Atlantic looking at 
heritage areas and landscapes in lachia at the time. I was 
just vrapping some things up and mn they called and asked me if 
I would interested in coming down to Texas-Mexico border, 
which I knew very little about at the time. I decided that this 
would be a really challenging project to get involved with and 
was quite pleasantly surprised to find that the resource ve ves 
in thie area are just absolutely incredible. As far as an 
American experience goes, I think thie is one of those truly 
unique places in both northern Mexico and the United States. 

Just quickly about what we're “e to as far a6 4 proce ss. 
We've developed a task force primarily made up of Governo, Ann 
Richards who has an executive order asking for state agencies 
asking to look at the Los Caminos project and provide technical 
assistance to local communities and develop a plan. We were 
asked to facilitate that planning process by the Texas Historica) 
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Commission whieh laid out the plan. We gave them some ideas and 

we've worked together with both Mexico and the U.8. in seeking 

information from both so-called technical resource e rte ae 

well ae the general public that provides ite input, ight now, 

we're in the yoerass of developing resource assesemente that take 
© 


both the public input ase well as the technical *2 and tr 
to develop some 7 ideas of how we might able to pul 
thie region together through a common eta 
From the resource assessment op we'll be going into the 

heri lan which should —9 ay out some organization 
feasibility and look at how we mi be able to protect that 
through some type of ma nt etructure, the likelihood of 
attracting funding e rt, leverage for other actions, 
revitalization etrategies and policies to improve physical and 
economic conditions of the area. I would eu t that within the 
next couple of years we're going to see thie legislation, the so- 
Called America’s Heritage Area Legislation, be pushed rs 
It was quite encouraging for me to see the last draft of this 
proposed legislation or concept pe. In the first paragraph it 

sted as one of those unique American experiences the lower Rio 
Grande, 60 we're real encour by the respect that we’re 
getting paid at the national level. I hope that over the next 
Ts of years, we see things happening at 4 regional level as 
well as some of the local activities that are taking place. 


DR. KNOPP: To continue on with thie particular topic of the 
Caminos del Rio project, we have Carlos Rugerio, the historical 
architect intern for the National Park Service. Carlos. 


CARLOS RUGERIO: Para mi es muy importante dentro de este 
proyecto como comentaba mi compafiero, considerar dos aspectos de 
preservacién patrimonial. Hemos visto que el proyecto de los 
Caminos del Rio involucra una gran cantidad de ciudades con valor 
histérico. Sucede que gran parte de estas ciudades se relacionan 
con los hechos histéricos de la batalla México-Americana 4 el 
deterioro urbano que sufren estas ciudades a lo largo de ia 
frontera, ha generado una pérdida cuantiosa de sus recursos 
patrimoniales. 

Bl objectivo basico de mi platica es de alguna manera hacer 
un diagnéstico de las condiciones actuales de las poblaciones a 
todo lo largo de ia frontera, y no solo 4 lo largo del Rio 
Grande, sino poblaciones que si bien se encuentran sobre la 
frontera, tienen su vida y seu raz6én de ser en funcién de éseta. A 
grandes rasgos mi pladtica tiene la finalidad de poder 
diagnosticar cuéles son los factores y los agentes de deterioro 
que han alterado las ciudades de ila frontera. 

La documentaci6én de estos recursos es uno de los aspectos 
que considera . binacional, “Los Caminos del Rio,” el 
cual tiene como objetivo principal, el de promover y desarrrollar 
planes de rehabilitacién, principalmente de los recursos que 
involucran 4 las ciudades de la frontera, asi como el de 
desarrollar proyectos binacionales que fortalezcan los vinculos 
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de los habitantes de las poblaciones 4 todo lo large de ésta con 
los Batados Unidos. 

Otro de los aspectos muy importantes que ha generado el 
deterioro de estas poblaciones, es que no existe una dependencia 
destinada a ia au proteccién, Actualmente, la ley que rige para 
la proteceiOn de cuidades en la repOblica mexicana, ee una ley 
promulgada en @)] afio de 1972. Sea ley tiene como finalidad 
principal, la de preservar, promover, y declarar sonae de 
monumentos. Sata deciaratoria, esate inatrumento para poder 
declarar sonas de monumentos, es el elemento que seirve para 
proteger la 3 — que 4 #u vez se complementa con una 
reglamentaciOn y documentaciOn de edificios histéricos. 

Sucede que existe dentro de las oficinas del Inetituto 
Nacional de Antropologia, una centralidad de eata inaetitucion. 
Tenemos exemplos como Tlaxcala y como Puebla, con una cantidad de 
cuarenta y cuatro municipios, donde tienen oficinas del Inatituto 
para salvaguardar este patrimonio. Sin embargo, para la tona 
norte del ae tenemos una sola inetitucién que viene siendo el 
Centro onal de Monterrey, © es la encargada de ia 

rvaciOn tanto del Rstado Coahuila, como de Tamaulipas y 


terrey. 

Reainente, la magnitud de los recursos patrimoniales, con 
solo una dependencia para preservarios, hace que ese imposible 
salvaqguardarse, con lo que ha venido 4 generarse un gran 
deterioro de estos recursos. Si bien la declaratoria de Palo 
Alto es una deciaratoria ligada con un campo de batalla, gran 
parte de los recursos 2 ee relacionan con la batalla, se 
desarrollan a todo lo largo del territorio mexicano. soe 
recursos, en este caso, recursos ligados con el patrimonio 
construido, son importantes. f&e importante aprovechar esta 
coyuntura para poder salvaguardar este patrimonio. 

N4s © menos, esta platica esta apoyada en un recorrido 
diagnéstico para poder dectectar estos recursos patrimoniales. A 
grandes rasgos, pasaré unas transparencias para daries uns idea 
de cuales son los elementos a salvaguardar. También, quisiera 
sefalar que dentro de este recorrido, hago una serie de 
recomendaciones que es importante considerar. También quisiera 
sefalar que dentro de la ley del setenta y dos, que en ia ley de 
sitios y monumentos, que es la que —8 actualmente y la que 

tege esas ciudades, hace una divisién un poco radical que 
imita las posibilidades de preservar esos recursos. 

Por un lado considera patrimonio histérico a toda la 
arquitectura hecha dentro del virreinato hasta el afio de 1899, y 
dividiendo por medio ce otra oficina que se llama la “Direccién 
Nacional de Bellas Artes,” que es la que esté& encargada de la 
preservacién de toda la arquitectura del siglo veinte. Por lo 
8 hace una divisién de trabajo que hace que por un lado el 

nstituto tenga ubicadas sus oficinas en todo el estado, y por 

otro, Bellas Artes, @ concentra en la Ciudad de México. Eso 
hace que en la praéctica las ciudades no tengan una atencién mas 
puntual. 
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Dentro de estas recomendaciones, considero seis puntos muy 
importantes que deben considerarse para la salvaguarda., Uno de 
eso8 puntos es el desarrollo de planes de rehabilitaciOn urbana. 
Considero doe ti de ciudades. Un tipo de ciudad ee es la que 
tiene mayores antecedentes historicos, que eon las ciudades que 
= Becandén a mediados del sigio dieciocho, y que de alguna 

@ han ido conservando su estructira--unas en menor 
proporesén que otras; y un tipo de ciudad mae moderna, pose * 

ido traneformando con esate desarrollo urbano y alteran 
visualmente. 

Dentro de esta division de tipos de ciudades, considero que 
las ciudades que han conservado eu estructura histérica deben de 
eer declaradas sonas de monumentos. Hace rato comentaba que el 
estado de Tlaxcala, que e# uno de los estados més efios, y 
cuenta con cuarenta y cuatro municipios, tiene dies — ro 
de sonas de monumentos. 8i consideramos Tamaulipas, que tiene 
alrededor de cincuenta o mae municipios, o low cincuenta y tres 
de Nuevo Leén, nose damos cuenta de esa gran falta de atencion por 
parte de estas dependencias para la salvaguarda del patrimonio. 

Dentro de las recomendaciones que hago para las ciudades que 
de alguna manera se han ido modificando con este desarrollo, es 
desarroliar planes de habilitaci6én urbana declaratoria de sonas 
de las siguientes poblaciones; Matamoros, Camargo, ay 
Charrago, Marin, Saltillo, y de otras del mismo corredor como 
Guerrero Viejo, Diaz Ordaz, y Villanueva. fSsetas ciudades tienen 
una estructura urbana muy importante 2 han ido conservando y de 
alguna manera en las altinas épocas, ido alteraéndose y 
perdiéndose una gran cantidad de edificios con valor patrimonial. 

Dentro de estas recomendaciones, es la de elaborar 
reglamentos de preservacién urbana, asi como manuales de 
mantenimiento que integren a la comunidad con seu patrimonio. E&s 
muy importante que la preservacién del patrimonio urbano esté 
ligada y en funcién de los intereses de la comunidad. Integrar a 
la comunidad va 4 ser @1 papel final que se debe de tener para 
esta salvaguarda del patrimonio; la creaci6én de oficiias 
regionales del Instituto de Bellas Artes, y del Instituto 
Nacional de Antropologia con la poblaciones de los estados de 
Coahuila y —— oy desarrollo de proyectos binacionales 
enfocados a1 rescate de los recursos patrimoniales naturales de 
la regién en toda la frontera de ambos paises; formacién de 

oS a y de reserva natural a lo largo del rio y 
y saneamiento de éste. 
euy” import mportante sefialar que no solo los recursos 

petrinonia es desde el punto de vista del patrimonio construido 

es importante salvaguardar, sino el patrimonio intangible. Esas 
tradiciones, las costumbres, toda esa gran riqueza que 
caracteriza esas poblaciones también forman parte del patrimonio, 
también es importante salvaguardarse. 

Otro de los aspectos que quiero sefialar es que basicamente 
este recorrido diagnéstico que se hace dentro del corredor, esté 
eon en ia linea que sigue el general Taylor en su ruta hacia 

Aqui tenemos una vista del Fort Brown. Y vemos como 
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dentro de los recursos, las litografias dan una vision de cuales 
eran las caracteristicas de las ciudades en el siglo pasado y 
cémo ee han ido alterando. 

Bata es otra vista. Vemos cOmo las transformaciones de la 
arquitectura se han ido dando sucesivamente, pero en muchos de 
los casos han ido en el detrimento de estas estruturas. £1 rio 
San Juan en Camargo, y la presidencia municipal--y vemos como las 
estructuras se van modificando, Vemos en la parroquia de Mier, 
cémo tienen diferentes historias, y van afiadiéndose a los 
edificios nuevas estructuras. 

Betas son las condiciones en las que se encuentran Mier, en 
deterioro urbano, y la pérdida de recursos patrimoniales estaé 
cada dia mayor. Es importante rescatar los sistemas 
constructivos, tanto las tradiciones que se tenian del uso de 
materiales en esta zona como el adobe y la madera. Vemos el 
grado de deterioro y la importancia de la perservacién de esta 
arquitectura. 

Beta es una vista de la plaza principal de Saltiilo donde al 
fondo podemos ver este portal que es muy interesante y que 
actualmente ha sido demolido y modificado. Y se va alterando la 
ciudad y perdiendo su caraécter de ciudad histérica. 

Beta es una vista que nos puede recrear un poco y dar una 
idea de la tipologia de la arquitectura. £&s una arquitectura 
ecléctica que retoma los elementos cl&sicos. Vemos como los 
enmarcamientos de puertas y ventanas van a4 ser el elemento a 
decorar y cémo en la actualidad este tipo de arquitectura se ha 
ido degradando y deteriorando. 

Esta es una vista de la parroquia de Santiago en Saltillo y 
vemos cémo las transformaciones han sido continuas. Esta ya es 
una vista de la actualidad. Estas son vistas de litografia del 
siglo pasado donde vemos el carécter horizontal de las ciudades. 
Vemos que son edificaciones de uno a dos niveles con una 
arquitectura marcadamente ecléctica y neo-clasica. 

Aqui vemos cémo se van alterando los bloques de manzana, y 
se van remetiendo estructuras ee rompen la homogeneidad del 
bloque de manzana. La alteraci6én por elementos visuales como la 
electrificacién hacen que los edificios pierdan gran parte de su 
caraécter. Esta una vista de la batalla en Buena Vista. También 
es muy importante el preservar las vistas panor4micas ya que por 
ejemplo, vamos a ver con Monterrey, se han ido haciendo 
edificaciones a todo lo largo de los cerros y se van alterando 
visualmente las panor4micas y el contexto. 

Esta es una vista tomada desde el Cerro del Obispo. Tenemos 
el Palacio del Obispado, un edificio muy importante que forma 
parte de los recursos patrimoniales de la guerra. Esta es una 
vista del siglo pasado donde podemos apreciarlo. Este es un 
detalle de la riqueza de la arquitectura de toda esta regién. Es 
realmente significativo que va desde un barroco tardio donde la 
asimetria va a ser la caracteristica, y después va a dar su paso 
a esta arquitectura ecléctica de neo-cl&sicos y neo-géticos. 

Monterrey se hizo una gran degradaci6én y una gran pérdida de 
sus recursos patrimoniales. Dentro de estos recursos, no solo 
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los de la frontera son importantes, sino también en todo la ruta 
tomada por el ejército norteamericano encontramos lugares 
importantes. Cerca del Cerro Gordo en Veracruz, existe lo que 
era la hacienda de Santa Anna que actualmente es un museo del 
mueble donde encontramos una gran riquesa de recursos 
patrimoniales. Sate lugar fue propiedad de Santa Anna y aqui fue 
donde se cas6d. 
Beta es una vista de la ciudad de México donde podemos ver 

e, entre los edificios importantes que juegan un ne 

terminante dentro de la querra esté éste, el castillo de 
Chapultepec, como podemos ver un poquito. Y con la vista del 
castillo de Chapultepec, termino. Muchas gracias a todos. 


DR. KNOPP: That almost concludes our business today. We’re 
going to have a brief business meeting, so to speak, for those of 
ou who would care to stay to discuss the project for next year 
n terme of a Palo Alto Conference. So I guess we'd say that the 
official, formal structure has terminated here and those who will 
remain behind I invite you to gather up here so that we can 

discuss plans for the next, the Second Annual Palo Alto 
Conference. 
{End of session. End of Transcripts) 
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FIRST PALO ALTO CONFERENCE REGISTERED PARTICIPANTS 


Bruce Aiken; Historic Brownsville Museum 

Alejandra A. Aldred; Bent’s Old Fort National Historic Site, NPS 
Robert V. Anderson; Harlingen, Tex:s 

Robert L. Arnberger; Big Bend National Park, NPS 

Karen Ballard; Browneville, Texas 

Lynne Beeching; Hidalgo County Historical Museum 

Norman Binder; University of Texas at Brownsville 

Gloria Blise-Moore; Edinburg, Texas 

Juliue G. Brambill 

Mre. Julius Brambill 

Mary R. Bradford; Southwest Regional Office, NPS 

Phillie Burke; Dallas, Texas 

Robert J. Burke; Descendants of Mexican War Veterans 
Steven R. Butler; Descendants of Mexican War Veterans 
Angela C gna; KERA-TV, Dallas, Texas 

Robert Camina; Brownsville, Texas 

Thomas B. Carroll; Palo Alto Battlefield National Historic Site, 
NPS 

Tanna Chattin; Southwest Regional Office, NPS 

Michael Creasey; Southwest Regional Office, NPS 

Anne Dillen Crofts; Edinburg, Texas 

John Crowley; KERA-TV, Dallas, Texas 

Francille B. Dudley; South Padre Island, Texas 

Dennis DuPriest, Jr.; Dallas, Texas 

Eliud Elizondo; E&F Audio Visual, Brownsville, Texas 
George Esber; Southwest Regional Office, NPS 

Charles Farabee, Jr.; Padre Island National Seashore, NPS 
Tom Fort; Hidalgo County Historical Museum 

Dr. Donald S. Frazier; Texas Christian University 
Margaret Fresquez; Southwest Regional Office, NPS 

Hector Galan; KERA-TV, Dallas, Texas 

Mario Garcia; Goleta, California 

Oswaldo Garza; Brownsville, Texas 

Jenkins Garrett; Fort Worth, Texas 

Alfonso Gomez Arguellas; Matamoros, Tamaulipas 

Yolanda Z. Gonz4lez; University of Texas at Brownsvilie 
Sam S. Griffin, Jr.; Brownsville, Texas 

Alma Yolanda Guerrero-miller; CIMTA, Matamoros, Tamav!ipas 
Charles Haecker; Southwest Regional Office, NPS 

Dr. Gilberto Hinojosa; University of Texas at El Paso 
John Hohn; Brownsville, Texas 

Robert Hugins; U.S. Consulate, Monterrey, Nuevo Leén 

Glen Kaye; Southwest Regional Office, NPS 

Dr. Milo Kearney; University of Texas at Brownsville 

Dr. Anthony K. Knopp; University of Texas at Brownsville 
Sylvia Komatsu; KERA-TV, Dallas, Texas 

Carlos Gustavo Leal Velasco; Universidad Auténoma de Nuevo Leén 
Celso Garza Guajardo; Universidad Aut6énoma de Nuevo Leén 
Joseph P. Linck; Brownsville, Texas 
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Cathy Lopez; Palo Alto Battlefield National Historic Site, NPS 
Mark Lund; City of Brownsville 

A.G.M. Martin; La Feria, Texas 

Sam Martin; Brownsville, Texas 

Christopher C. Marvel; Rocky Mountain Regional Office, NPS 
Dr. Jeffrey G. Mauck; Indiana University 

Gene McNair; McNair & Co., Brownsville, Texas 

Gloria Gene Moore; Austin, Texas 

Kent Millard; National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Mylene Moreno; KERA-TV, Dallas, Texas 

Nora G. de Morales; Sociedad Tamaulipeca de Historia, Geografia y 
Estadistica de Matamoros 

Joseph C. O’Bell; Brownsville, Texas 

Dr. David M. Pletcher; Indiana University 

Walter E. »litt, III; Palo Alto National Park Committee 
Eric Ratliff; University of Texas at Austin 

Norman L. Richard; University of Texas at Brownsville 

Dr. Alfred Richardson; University of Texas at Brownsville 
Charles Robinson; San Benito, Texas 

Carlos Rugerio; ICOMOS, Southwest Regional Office, NPS 
Emiliano Saenz de los Reyes; Matamoros, Tamaulipas 

Javier SAnchez-Garcia; Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e 
Historia 

Dr. Joseph P. S&nchez; Spanish Colonial Research Center, NPS 
Dr. Pedro Santoni; California State University at San Bernardino 
Dr. Gerald Saxon; University of Texas at Arlington 

Sibyl Simpson; Brownsville, Texas 

Mary-Clare Smith; Brownsville, Texas 

Mathew D. Smith, Jr.; Brownsville, Texas 

Dr. Miguel Soto; Universidad Nacional Aut6énoma de México 
Linda Vance; Austin, Texas 

Dr. Josefina Zoraida VAsquez; El Colegio de México 

Dr. Jesus Velasco-Marquez; Universidad de las Américas 
Bonnie Waninger; Southwest Region: 1 Office, NPS 

Thomas P. Washington; Brownsville, Texas 

Dr. David J. Weber; Southern Methodist University 

Richerd B. Winders; Texas Christian University 

Louise M. Wright; Edinburg, Texas 

Kevin R. Young; IMAX, San Antonio, Texas 

Frank Yturria; Brownsville, Texas 

Mary Yturria; Brownsville, Texas 

Dr. Anthony Zavaleta; University of Texas at Brownsville 
Dr. Joe Zavaleta; Brownsville, Texas 

Yolizma A. Zayas; Trans Lingua, Brownsville, Texas 
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